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The Scene! during the first act, is in one part of Mr, Ormt* 
dison's Garden ; trfter which it changes to another part. 

Scene I. Rupert and Bernard^ 

Bernard. 

.^©^ ' - 

.HAT have you to do at .Victor's ? 

Rup, I want to have a little i^onversa* 
tion with him, Bernard ; and you are ac- 
quainted with him likewise. 
Ber, Yes, by sight. You have not al- 
wa]j^ been so intimate, as you are at present. 
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Rup, Not before my father took lodgings here 
adjoining his ^ apartments. We see each other 
often now ; and last night were together for aii 
hour or two, at cards. 

Ber. I think, of late, you talk of nothing bat 
cards ; and I have seen you frequently with King^ 
and Lloyd, of :whom I can say no good. 

Rup. You know them but too well ; and I 
wish J had never seen them ! 

Ber, Is it so ? But you may break off their 
acquaintance when you please. 

Rup. It is not in my power, at present. Would 
you betqiy me, if I told you something ? 

Ber. We have long been friends ; and do you 
fear to trust me, Rupert ? 

Rup. O my dear good Bernard ! they have 
made me miserable, and engaged me to do things 
for which my father would renounce me if he 
knetv them. I have not a moment's peace. 

Ber. Alas ! what are they ? 

Rup. Yesterday they persuaded me to go with 
them to a place where one Crib waited for them. 
We sat 'down to play, and I lost all I had. "* 

Ber. They cheated you, no doubt. But' still 
there's no great mischief done ; never gamble any 
more, and then your loss will be a gain. 

Rup. oBut this is not the whole. As I had no 
'more money, and still wanted to win back my loss, 
I played on, and in the end they got possession of 
my watch, my coat and waistcoat buttons, breast- 
pin, and, in short, every thing I had worth selling, 
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I likewise owe Crib a guinea ; and he'll tell toy 
father, if I can't find means to pay 1^ to-day. 

Ber, You can do but one thing. Confess the 
\whole directly to your father. I am sure he will, 
upon your repentance, pardon you. 

Hup. Never ! never ! 

Ber. What then will you do ? " 

Hup. I dare not tell you. 

Ber, Let me know it. 

Rup. I communicated my distress to King and 
Lloyd, and they advised a scheme to extricate me. 

Ber. A fine scheme, no doubt ! 

Rup. It is not certainly the fairest, as yc^'ll say ; 
but what am I to do ? I have already introduced 
them to young Victor. He has money. 

Ber. Well ; you surely don't mean to rob him ? 

Rup. Heaven forbid ! They only intend to serve 
him just as Crib served me ; and then we are to 
share the winnings, so that I may pay my debt. 

Ber. Thus, because you have been pillaged, you 
would aid them to defraud your friend too ? But 
how do you know that Victor wjU not win ? 

Sup. O no ! he plays quite fair ? 

Ber. And you, like a sharper ? 

Rup. Like a sharper ? 

Ber. No ; I am sensible you play as fairly as 
Victor, and on that account you have losli Now, 
as I hope you always mean to play in the same*' 
manner, how can you be sure of winning ? 

Rup. I don't know hovv ; but they inform me they 
have certain ways by which they're sure of winning. 
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Ber. Ways ! They're knavish tricks, and 
would you use them ? Vm not rich, and yet I would 
not mend my fortune hy your certain way^. I'm 
even sorry you have told me your intention. 

Rup. My dear Bernard, have compassion upon 
me, and I promise 

Ber. Pron^ise ! What can induce me to assist 
in your deception ? 

Rup, No ; I mean to say, that, if I'm so lucky 
as to pay this odious Crib, PlI break off all connec- 
tion with him and his friends, and never touch a 
card again. If I break this promise, you shall be 
at liberty to tell my father every thing. [Bernard 
shakes Ms headJ] Yes, every thing. And then, it 
does not rest with me to cheat : I cannot, if I 
would ; Crib has taken that upon himself. I shall 
only play my cards ; they've promised I shall be 
no loser, but divide the profits with them. 

Ber, Well ; I'll make a party with you. 

Rup. I desire nothing better, and will instantly 
invite young Victor for the afternoon. His father 
is at present in the country, and will not come 
back perhaps these three weeks. 

Ber. Quite convenient ! But take notice, if 
yourself should cheat him 

Rup. Don't .talk so. I wish I had not told yoa 
the affai|. 
k Ber. So do I. I should not then be answerable. 

Rup. Answerable for it ? 

Ber. To my conscience surely. Can I see a 
worthy youth on the point of being cheated ? 
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Sup. But you wiU not cheat him. 

Ber. Kupert, if you saw a thief picking even a 
stranger's pocket, ought you to keep silence ? 

Hup, Victor will but lose two or three, or pos- 
sibly four guineas, and be cured of playing. 

Ber. Just as you are cured. But here comes 
Victor, I see. 

Enter Victor, 

Vic. Good morning to you both. 

Ber. Good morning, Victor. 

Rup. What, hav^ou not yet been down into 
the garden when it is such fine weather ? 

BeTi Victor does not like to run about as you do, 
and can enlMrtain himself in his apartment. 

Vic. Yes ; but I have already been walking in 
the garden, and even breakfasted with Juliana and 
my father in the grove. 

JRup. [surprised.] Has he returned so soon ? I 
fancy you are not well pleased at that. 

Vic. Not well pleasecl, when he has been three 
weeks away ! 

Rup. I love my parents well enough ; and yet, 
if they should take it into their heads to travel, it 
would not vex me. 

Vic. For my part I could wish my father never 
out of sight, he's so extremely kind. 

Ri^. And mine so harsh, I must not think of 
pleasure when he's near me. 

Ber. Who can tell what pleasures you expect ? 

Vic. I thought you were in want of nothing in that 
respect. Since we have lodged so near together, 
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I havb almost every day observed yon at the door ; 
and, when I've met you in the garden, never have 
I seen yoa under the least appearance of restraint. 

Bup, No ; I've always met you on the days my 
father dined abroad, and that^s the only time I have 
to use as I thinjc proper ; therefore I turn it to ac- 
count. But, now your father has come home, I take 
it we shan't see you quite so often in an evening. 

Vic. Why not, Rupert ? He refuses me no plea- 
sure I ask. However, I must say, I find no com- 
pany like his ; and he freqq|pitly has said that he 
thinks my company and Jdliana's quite delightful. 

Rup. What a charming father ! Then he per- 
mits you to go out when and where yia like ? 

Vic, He does, because I always tell him where 
I'm going. 

Ber, And because he knows you never go ex- 
cept where you tell him ? 

Rup, What do you do for entertainment, when 
you're both together ? 

Vic. In the summer evenings, we frequently 
take a walk. 

Rup. In winter ?• 

Vic. We sit down before the fire, and talk of ^f\j 
curious matters ; or I study geography and take a les- 
son in mathematics. Sometimes, with Juliana and 
a friend or two, we act a little drama of somtf kind 
or other. You can't think how that amuses us ! 

Rup. Surely such different studies are enough 
to crack your brain ! 
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Tic, On the contrary, they come of course/ as 
ii they were an amus^nent. 

JRt^. A game at cards I should suppoee muc)i 
more amusing. Do you ever play ? 

Vic. Yes ; and my father sometimes makes one. 
Itup, And do you play f«r money ? 
Vic. Doubtless ; only a trifle, just enough to inters 
«6t o&e in the game ; and particularly as, by this, 
fiB^ father says, ofe learns to lose with temper. 

Ber. That's quite right ^ we ought to husband 
our purse and ten]tpe% v 

Vic. Do not imagined i want for money. Vre 
more than I can use* , * 

Sup. H«w much ^ 
Vic, A crown a week. 

Rup. A truly good allowance ! And all this 
to purchase trides ? 

Vic. Yes, such trifles as my father would not 
like to have me trouble him about ; and that*! must 
acknowledge, makes me much more careful. 

Ser, I believe so. We can*t help knowing the worth 
cif things, when we must pay for them ourselves. 

Vic. True, Bernard. And we naturally save in 
that case, as I have found it ; so that, with presents 
and some other matters, I have now five guineas 
in my pocket, without reckoning silver. 

jR^ So much as tkAt I - And how can you 
employ it ? 

Tie. Have I then nothing le buy ? I •can how- 
ever dispose of it othenHse. I pay for keeping 
our footman's daughter at school ; and every Mon- 
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day morning send a trifie to a iimting-master I 
once had, who is now grown Uind ; these togeth- 
er amount to something ; and I keep the rest for 
ordinary uses, and, among them, a little for play. 

Rup> At which you are tolerably lucky. Yoa 
remember you won half a crown of me die othor 
night, at One-and^thirty. 

Vic, I was sorry, as I always am, to win of friends. 

Rup, Then you shall have an opportunity to-nighi 
of losing, if you think fit. Are you engaged ? 

Vic. No ; I shall stay ^ home. My father is 
to draw out a petition foi* a widow woman, who 
wishes to go*^nto the alms-house. 

Rup, That's well ; and mine goes out at ^y^ 
Gome then to me, and Til endeavor to amuse you. 
We shall have King, Lloyd, and Crib. 

Vic. I'll run and ask my father's leave. ShaU 
you be here when I return ? 

Rup. No, I must go and give them notice of the 
party ; but Bernard will bring me your answer* 

[Exit. 

Vic. Will you go with me, Bernard ? I am sore 
my father will be glad to see you ; he has often 
told me of the great esteem he has for yoo* 

Ber, I am very happy in his partiality. The 
esteem of such a gentleman is highly honorable ; 
but at present I am rather indisposed, and shall 
remain, with your permission, in the garden. 

Vic. Do ; a turn or two will compose you, and 
I shall not be absent long. [He goes out. 
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SCENE II. 
Bernard aUme^ musing. 

I doD*t know what to do in this afiair ! Poor 
Bupert is afflicted ! I should like to extricate him ; 
but then to let the worthy Victor fell a victim •! 
No ; the accomplice is no better than the robber ; 
and to favor roguery is just as bad as doing it. I 
will therefore go and tell the whole. But softly ! 
here comes Juliana. Let me first of all do every 
thing I can to assist her in preserving Victor from 
the danger, and yet not betray my friend. 

Enter Juliana, 

JidL What, are you here, Bernard, and alone ? 
I thought I saw my brother talking with you. 

Ber. He has just left me. 

JulL I should like he were constantly with you, 
were his company agreeable to you. I should not 
then be uneasy about him. 

Ber, You do me honor, miss ; but surely Victor 
has too much sense to give you any uneasiness. 

JulL I have no fear while he keeps company 
with such as you : but shall I come directly to the 
point ? I do not think any ^ood of those compan- 
ions of Rupert ; and Victor wants to mix with them. 

Ber, I have not yet perceived that their compa- 
ny has been prejudicial to him. 

JnH, True ; but my poor brother, I must say, is 
somewhat credulous ; he thinks every one good 
like himself. What would become of him, if those 
he thinks friends were not such ? I have remarked, 
that you do not approve of Rupert's intimates. 
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Ber. To say the truth, my dear young lady, I 
wish that Rupert would be satisfied with Victor^ 
friendship. There is, however, one advantage ; 
his father watches over him, as yours does over 
Victor, and instructs him what to do. 

JulL The mischief is often found out loo late ; 
it is easier to prevent than to cure. , ,. 

Ber, I am sure you love your brother tefiderly, 
and therefore hear me ; but tell no one that I men- 
tioned what I am now going to say. Young Rupert 
has prevailed upon him, just before you entered, ta 
join with him and his three intimates. They in- 
tend to play, no doubt ; but do ydur utmost to di- 
vert your brother from partaking with them. I de- 
signed to wait here for his answer, but do not 
think it is proper I should carry it. I make no doubt 
but Victor w:ill quickly return. Pray do not judge 
amiss of me that I retire ; and please to think of 
the advice which my duty, as a friend to your 
brother, induced me to give you. [Exit. 

Juliana^ alone. As a friend ! This looks a little 
serious ! Ah, my poor brother ! should it chance 
that you, who are at present all the joy and conso- 
lation of my father, were to change, and be the. 
cause of his affliction for the time to come ! 

Enter Victor. 

Vic. My father's friends are willing, I see, 
to take the earliest opportunity of paying him, their 
compliments on his return, as if he had been absent 
for a twelvemonth. I could hardly thrust in a. 
word. 
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Juli. You had something of consequence then 
to tell him ? 

y«c. Of the greatest consequence to me. I 
"vrant to pass the evening with my friends. 

JuU. -With Rupert, doubtless ? 

Fie. Tes. 

Julu I thought so» You might easily have 
frviessed however ^t such a friend as Bupert does 
i^ol please ncbB. 

Ffo. Rupert is greatly to be pitied, being so unfor* 
taaate as not to have a j^ape in your good graces ! 
And what should he be to merit such an honor ? 

•/n^. He should be-— just such a one as you are*. 

Fie Do you mean to ridicule ? 

Jidi, No; I am very serious ; and consider you a 
Tery amiable young man, without a fault, unless in- 
deed it be the want of due poUteness to your sister. 

Fie. And why so ? because that sister is a little 
critic, and pietends to greater understanding than 
her brother. 

JuLi. Truly, I had quite forgot to mention mod- 
esty, when I was drawing your panegyric. 

Y%c. But what means this prating ? and i»ray 
tell me why these intimations with regard to Ru« 
pert ? Do you know him ? 

Juli, I would know him by his actions. 

Vic, Are you always by him, to remark them ? 

Ju, I can guess them from the company be keeps. 

Yic, I understand perfectly ; this company dis- 
j^ases' you, because I am one of his acquaintance 

Jv^i. Surely, brother, he must have acquaii^t- 
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ancesofionger standing than yooraelf; andl^eak 
of tl^em, as I would of good-for-nothing fellows* 

Vic. Gk>od*for*nothiiig fellows ? 

Jtdi. Yes, that play and practise every dishono- 
rable trick to win their adversary's money, and 
then spend it still more dishonorably. 

Vic, O, what great crimes ! they playi when 
they are together ; and they spend their winnings 
as they please. We do the same, I flancy. Tou say 
they play to win ; but they have often lost to me. 

JuH. Yes ; theyVe lost their copper, and won 
your silver. 

Vie, Well, if they have, the loss was mine, not 
yours. But this is just like what my sister is. She 
would be sorry if she conld not vex me in my pleas- 
ures, although I do every thing to heighten hers. 

Jul. [taking him by the hand.] No, brother ; every 
pleasure you can have is also mine ; bat I would 
not have those pleasures hurtful to you, and deprive 
me of the satisfaction T receive from loving you. 

Vic. f know indeed you love me ; but am hurt 
to find you think I am incapable of guiding myself. 

Juli. * And yet you would not be the first that — 
but, here comes father. 

"EfiteT Mr. Grandisoru 

Mr.O, My dear children, I have' just been en- 
joying a delightful satisfaction ! 

Juli, That of being visited on your return by 
fomt acquaintance, I suppose you mean ? But cer- 
tainly your friends must cherish you, when we, 
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who are restrained by your authority, rejoice as 
muck as they do. 

Fee. Yes, for without you we can find no pleasure. 

Mr, G. And yet you must learn to do without 
me ; sipoe, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, I shall certainly go first. 

JnlL O, sir, would you afflict us at a time we 
thought of nothing but rejoicing ? 

Vic. Yes, sir, you will live, and kmg, we hope, for 
our advantage. But let us talk no more on such a 
gloomy subject. I have a little favor to request. 

Mr,G. Well, let me hear it. 

Vic. Rupert — ^you are acquainted with his father 
— ^he has invited me to spend the evening with him. 

Mr.G. You have a new acquaintance then ? I 
am glad you find such good company so near you ? 

JuiL Do hear that ? good company ! 

Vic. I think him so ; I have already sat down 
with him several times, and he has introduced me 
to some of his friends. 

Juli. Good company too, I suppose ? 
' Vic. Yes, for I must know them better than you. 

Mr: G, VThen I used the words good com^ny^ 
I meant discreet and well bred. 

Vic. Yes, sir, they are extremely so. 

JttZs. And how are you to know they are such» 
as you have only seen them once or twice ? 

Vie. I have been hours together with them. 

Mr. G. How did your acquaintance begin ? 

Jtdu At play. 

2 VOL. n. B 
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Vie. And why not so I Father lets roe play. 

$^* G. It is true, for recreation, and for such a 
sum as, being gained, will not induce the immod- 
erate love of money ; or, if lost, will not put you 
out of temper ; and this likewise at a time when 
nothing can be done more profitably. 

JtiU. I think something may always be done 
more profitably. 

Vic, Yes, (I speak only for myself) if I could con- 
fine my thoughts continually to some book* 

Mr.G. Juliana's remark is not amiss. We may 
employ a leisure evening better than at play, no 
doubt, if people would be always rational, or even 
innocently mirthful ; but, as scandal or folly will 
sometimes go round, in such case, you know, I let 
you play, and often take a part myself. 

Juli, And these, I doubt not, brother, are the 
reasons why you play ? 

Vic. I don't see any right that you have to 
catechise me. 

Mr. G. But why take offence at what she says 
in friendship ? 

Vi<i. Rather, sir, from a desire to injure me in 
your opinion. 

Mr.G. Can you have such thoughts of yonr sister? 

JuU* [toith a tone of tendeniess.] Brother ! 

Vic. [with the same tone.] Juliana, pardon me ; 
I am in the wrong to tax you thus ; but you must 
grant, that your insinuations unavoidably hurt me. 
* *Mr. G. Her suspicions may have some founda- 
tion which reflects not upon you ; we need not, I 
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tlrink, fear our dispositions toward eflch other, so 
aniied as we are. [Juliana and Victor take tkHr 
father by the handJ] 

JulL O, sir, how good you are ! 

Vic, You lay by all a father's authority, and are 
oar friend. 

Mr. G, If I were other than your friend, I should 
not be qualified to bring you up. I might perhltps 
connive at your neglecting outward ceremonies of 
respect ; but not that failure in confidence which I 
expect from your artlessness. You should not have 
a secret you would hide from me ; as, whenever you 
chance to be in danger, my experience may pre- 
serve you. Let me therefore ask you, Juliana* 
what are the objections you have formed against 
your brother's new connections ? 

Juli. They are always engaged at cards. 

Vic. Who told you so ? 
' JulL No matter from whom I have my informa- 
tion ; the main thing is, whether it be true ? 

Mr. G. I have already told you what I think of 
playing ; much depends upon the game you play* 

Vic. O, it needs no great attention ; it is the 
game of one^a^nd'thirty. 

Mr. G. I confess I don't greatly approve of it. 

Vic. Why not ? Nothing in the world can be 
fio innocent. Whoever is one-and-thirty, or nearest 
to it, wins. 

Mr. G. And do you know it is what is called a 
game of chance ? 
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Vic, Because -^ne has a chance to win or lote ? 
and must not this be said of every game ? 

Mr, G, With this material difference, that, at 
one^and'thirty, chance alone deeides ; whereas, in 
many others, skill is to be shown. There is no 
thought nor mental arithmetic in it. In short, you 
want only fingers, and no head, for games of 
chsmce ; and in my opinion such games are utterly 
unworthy of a thinking man. 

fyli. They cannot eren amuse yon. 

Vic. Don*t say so, sister. There is great pleasure 
in eg^pecting such and such a card as you may want* 

Mr. G. Because the love of money makes it so. 
And, as this love of money operates very power- 
fully, it is a strong temptation for ten thousand 
rogues to follow gaming as a trade ; and therefore 
unsuspecting people generally are their dupes. 

Vic, Do you believe so, sir ? and hew ? 

Jtdi. I fancy they must have some art to 
arrange the pack in such a way, as to obtaio 
what cards they want. 

Mr, G. Yes, that is in reality their secret. I 
cannot tell their method ; but I am certain, they 
employ some means, and have seen deplorable ex- 
amples of it in my travels. 

Vic. O pray tell us what examples ? 

Mr. G, With pleasure. MThen at Bath, I was ac- 
quainted with a young gentleman, who lost in on^ 
night twelve thousand pounds, which was his all. 

Juli. His all ! poor youth ! and how did he 
then do to live ? 
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• 

Vic* He lanst have been cra^. 

Mr, O. * Despair and anguish distorted his fea- 
tures, when he saw his fortune irretrievably lost. 
He looked so frightful that I turned away my 
sight ; he gnashed his teeth> plucked out- his hair, 
and beat violently on his breast ; he gasped and pant- 
ed like a dying man, and franticly left the room. 

Vie. And pray, sir, among those who won his 
money, was there no one who would give it back, 
as I should certainly have done ? 

Mr. G. They kept their seats, and still continued 
{laying ; or, if their attention were turned from the 
cards, it was to look at him with contempt. 

Juli. The wicked wretches ! 

Mr, G. But the worst part of the story is to fol- 
low : this i>oor young man destroyed himself be* 
fore the morning. 

JulL O shocking ! 

Vic. Dreadful ! and from henceforth, sir, I will 
never touch a card, I promise you. Til run and 
tell this to Rupert 

Mr.G. Softly, softly ; you are always much too 
hasty in your resolutions. One should never alto- 
gether give up a pleasure, because it may be hurtful 
when carried to excess. A game at cards, when 
friends meet together, maybe amusing and innocent. 

Juli, Not useful, sir ? 

Mr.G, Only so far as it teaches us to bear with 
•ur fortune ; and not to triumj^ when we win, 
nor be dejected at our losses. 

Vic, I am not so fond of money as to hurt an- 
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Other by my insult^ln good fortune : nor show that 
I am myself hurt,^by being vexed when unlucky. 
But, to shun what possibly might happen, it is best 
for me not to visit either Rupert or his friends. 

Mr,G. If this should be your final resolution, 
it would only prove your weakness ; for you at 
least l^jave it in your power, whilst with them, to 
refrain from playing. 

Vic. O, I know them ; they would absolutely 
make me play. 

Mr. G. Well, play as much as they would have 
you, as by that means you will gain a better knowl- 
edge of them. But, instead of going to this Rupert 
or his friends, invite them hither. You may also 
tell them that Juliana perhaps will make one. 

Juli. But, sir 

Mr. G. Yes, yes ; I have a reason for it, 

Jtdi. But suppose they win my money ? 

Mr, G. You shall have it all from me again. 
And tell them, Victor, you expect a friend, whom 
you'll prevail on to sit down and play among them. 

Vic, But you know, father, I expect no friend. 

Mr. G. When I inform you of a friend you have 
at home, who will be with you, can you not guess 
what friend I mean ? 

Jtdi. Sly ! why sure you understand father ! 
He means himself. 

Mr.G. Yes, Victor ; for you recollect just now 
you said I was your friend. 

Vic. O, yes ; they will play indeed, if you be 
of the party ! 
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Mr. G, Tkereibre you shall not infonn them 
who the expected friend is. As soon as I have 
finished my petition, I will return and join you. I 
shall se^ what is proper to be done. Till then, 
play with them and at any game they choose. 

Vic, So then you would have me run to Rupert 
and his friends ? 

Mr, G, Yes ; and do not forget to desire Ber- 
nard's company. I shall be glad to see him. All 
his masters praise him, and you have frequently 
been lavish in his commendation. 

Juli, He merits every tittle of it. 

Vic, Shall we meet here in the garden, sir ? 

Mr, G, As you please. The weather is so fine, 
you may appoint them in the summer-house. It 
will hold all your company. [They go out, 

ACT II. 

Scene I. In the Garden near the Summer-house. 
Mr, Grandison, Juliana, 

Mr, G, We are here ; and now I need not fear 
they will arrive before me, and do any thing I 
shall not notice. 

Juli, You are in the right, sir, to take this pre- 
caution, as I fear your presence will be much more 
necessary here than mine. 

Mr- G, You fear ? 

Jvli. Yes, sir ; for I have told you, Bernard was 

with me not long since. From some words he 
dropped, I have reason to believe my brother's com- 
pany have laid a plot to cheat him of his money. 
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Mr. G, Ail the better if lie find himself dieir vic- 
tim. I will hide behind the summer-hjuse, jast bj 
that partition, and hear every word they say. 
They will enter here, and cannot discover me ; 
but, in the interim, take care ; and, even if yoa 
see their rogaery, seem as if yoa did not. 

JtdL I shall find it hard to dissemble. It will be 
painful to me, should I see my brother an object of 
their ridicule, and fall a victim to his open nature. 

Mr. 6. By himself alone can he be fully unde* 
ceived ; as, in that case, I shall with greater ease 
make him careful for the future in the choice of his 
companions, attd thus cure him of his love for ga- 
ming, which he seems too ready to follow. 

Jidi. How, air, can he have a thought of going 
thus to cards ? He ought to know himself. He 
is so credulous, that every sharper must suppose 
him proper for his purpose ; and so warm, that, at 
the first ill luck he falls into a passion. 

Mr^ G. Tes ; that is just his character. I did 
not think you so observant, Juliana. 

Jtdi. We should be observant of another's 
foibles, if'we mean to serve him. And 

Mr. G. A knock ; it must be Rupert's friends ; 
they do not desire to lose a moment. I will go 
round, and gain my station. [He goes out. 

JtUi. [alone.] How I long to know the result of 
all this ! Alas, dear brother ! who can tell but that 
your future happiness in life may depend on the 
decision of the present afternoon ! 
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SCENE II. 
Juliana^ Victor, Rupert, Bernard, Etng, Uo^f 

and Crib. 

Rup. \to JidLI I ^^^ afraid, Miss Juliana, as* 
your brother knows, that our company might in* 
commode you ; but he would not 

Vic. Incommode her ! Pm in hopes she'll keep 
us company. 

Juli. Willingly, gentlemen, if you think proper* 

Lloyd, [toith constraint.] You do us honor, miss. 

Crib, [whispering Rup.] This is quite unlucky ? 
In politeness we must play the game she likes.. 
You should not have consented to come here. 

Vic. Perhaps I shall also be able, gentlemen, to 
introduce a friend of mine to your acquaintance. 

King. Shall you ? 

Vic. Yes ; and with a pocket full of gold. 

Rup. [aside.] That's well. 

Juli. We'll stay here in the garden, if you please. 

Ber. We cannot do better. We shall have the 
pleasure of a charming walk. 

King. Do you design to walk ? 

Ber. What else ? 

LUnfd. Why, play. 

Ber. But I do not understand your play ; and 
if I did, I do not wish to lose my money. 

Crib. Wish to lose it ! as if it were certain yon 
would lose it ! 

Ber. Sir, with you particularly. You are a 
S^eat deal too skilful for me. 
2 v6l. n. 
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Vic. If I should win, I pr<Hnise I'll return yoa 
every farthing. 

Bup* And I too. 

King and Lhyd, And we too. 

Ber. You would make a fool of me. To lose my 
own money, and receive it back; or, to win 
yours and keep it, is not my wish \ so do not con- 
cern yourselves on my account. I will see you 
play, or walk up and down the garden. [EscU, 

JulL My father, gentlemen, cannot have the 
honor to receive you, [King and his company seem 
refoicedj] but he bade me entertain you. Victor 
will get ready some refreshments, and I will run 
and bring the cards. 

Crib. That's needless ; I've a pack about me. 

Vic. How ! about you ? 

Crik^ Yes 5 I study them. 

Juli, And have you counters too ? 

Crib, I shall beg you to get them, unless we 
are to stake our money. 

JRup. [asi, to Crib,] Remember I've no money ! 
[Aloud.] No, no ; we shall hardly know what we 
are about. And so, miss, if you'll be so kind 

Juli. Enough, I'll bring the box. Come, brother. 

[Ex. Juliana and Victor, 

[Uoyd goes into the sammer-house with Eapert, King 
and Crib, while Bernard walks about J 

Uoyd. I am sorry we are here. 
King, What matter, since the father is not here ? 
Crib. You ought not to have consented to 
place of meeting, Bupert. 
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Hup. Here or in my room ; what difiefence 
does tliat make t 

King, And then, when Victor has lost every 
thing, we will carry off his money, and go play 
where we think proper. 

Lhyd, We shall, Tery likely, empty the young 
lady's pocket also. 

Crib. Ye9 ; that's what I look for ; let's take 
care, howcter. We*U put in our counters at two 
pence each, for half a dozen deals or so ; and when 
the game grows wann, and they have won a little, 
we'll make them double. 

Sup. You remember your promise, Crib I 

Crib. Don't be uneasy. We know each other. 
All our loss shall be in counters, and we'll have no 
reckoning when the game is over. Ill dispose the 
cards in such a way, that we must lose at first, and 
that will draw them on. 

Rup. But, Crib, you know you quite fleeced me 
the other day ; and I have now but sixpence in my 
pocket. How am I to pay my loss ? 

Crib. Your loss ! we shall be sure to win, if 
we attend to what we do. 

Uoyd. I shall be glad if Victor's friend comes ; 
he will be another pigeon we can pluck. 

King. Yes! I know of none so easy to be duped 
as these same bookish fellows. 

Crib. We had best begin, that diey may find us 
bssy w^en they come, [fh talces his cards oue.} 
Stay ; ril put them so l&at you may loee, [Sk 
shi^s ^Aem.] Mow you shall see. 
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[He gives three caidi to Riqpeit, Kuig, and XJoyd; hcf 
down as many for Jumself, and tlkSB ad dw ss es Ri9«t.| 

Crib. Do you stand t 

Rup, No ; beg. 

Crib. There. 

jRtfT^. [looking at the carda.'\ Oat ! 

Crib, [to Uoyd.] And you ? 

Iloyd. One card, but not a high one. 

Crib. Much good may it do you ! — there. 

Uiyyd. Out ! 

Crib. \to Kvng^ Now you are to be out Toa 
beg, I suppose ? 

King. No ; as Lloyd and Rupert are out, I stand. 

Crtb. And so will I. How many are you ? 

King. Twenty-fiver 

Crib. And I just thirty. I have won; and yet I 
might have lost by doing the reverse of what I did ; 
as you shall see the two first games we play, when 
Victor and his sister come, who, having won, will 
then have no objection to playing higher. 

Rup. But how can you be sure of winning 
when you please ? 

Crib. You have already paid for your instruc- 
tion, and ril let you know the secret. I tell every 
thing to friends, when I have pocketed their 
money. With my art, youll win of others what 
you've lost to me, and so be quits. 

Rup. Well, let me know. 

Crib. You see, [skomng the ccftds] the ten and 
court cards are a very -little longer than the rest, 
and all the smaller ones, as high as five, not xeck* 
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oiling in the aces, somewhat broader ; by which 
means I can at pleasure bring the picture cards, &;. 
to the top in shuffling, and the five, and those below 
it, to the bottom. I contrive to give you two of those 
on the top ; and afterwards the other two from the 
bottom ; so that at most you have but five-and-twen- 
ty, and will therefore generally beg. Well, then you 
have it from the top, and must infallibly be out 

Rup. I understand you. 

CrUf. This is all my lesson, and you have it 
upon easy terms. Ask King and Lloyd, who so 
profitably follow my instructions. But I see the 
lady coming, so push about the deal. 

EfUer Juliana. 

Juli. [putting a box upon the tables with cardtf 
and fish counters in i^.] You lose no time, I see. 

Crih, I was showing Bupert a new game. 

Bup, Will you sit down with us ? We shall 
have that honor, I hope ? 

JulL If I know the game that you play. 

Uoyd. It is an'easy game. Only (hije*and'thirty. 

King. Had you never seen it played, you'll 
know enough to beat us at it by a second deal. 

Juli. I know a little of it. It would perhaps be 
better for me not to play with those that know it 
so completely as you, gentlemen ; however, if it 
give you pleasure 

Rup. O yes, miss, the greatest in the world. 

Uoyd. Even if you were to win all our money. - 

Juli, [with a smile.] Tes, that is my intention. 
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King, Yoa'Il scarcely be the riclier for h m the 
end ; we play only for a trifle. 

Eup, [tnth impatience,] Weil ! whal are we 
about ? We pass away the time in talking. 

Crii, We mast wait for Mr. Victor ; it is but 
just we should amuse him, we are his guests. 

Enter Victor. 

Vic, Here I am. The servant will be with us 
very shortly. I have ordered some refreshment. 

Rup, Come, sir, we are waiting for you. 

Vie, Thank you. 

Lloyd, Let's give out the fishr. 

King, There are six of us ; to each two dozen 
fish and ten counters ; that is ten dozen more. 

Rup, But how much each fish ? 

Crib. Just what the lady pleases. 

JuU, O, it is rather as you like. 

Tic, Our fish were two-pence each, when last we 
played together ; five were staked every deal by 
each, and half a dozen the bon-ace. 

Jtdi, Well, be.it so. 

Crib. Then here goes, to begin. 

[Crib takes the cards and deals. Jdliana and her brother 
win, by Crib's coatiivuiee, three times mnuBg.] 

Jtdi, Hey ! if we go on in this way, I think I 
shall soon fulfil my prophesy. 

Crib. While we play so low as two-^pence, wv 
shall never ruin ourselves. 

Uoyd, Well then, shall we make it four*peiiee ? 



Vic. O, with all my heart I've so much money, 
yon caaH b^ak me easily. 

[Victor shakes his pone, .at wluehO^ and his companiDns 

look with pleasure. 

JidL I can risk as much, I fancy, as my brother. 

Crib, We must first pay our debts, that we may 
have our full complement of fish and counters. Let 
me see [after having counted.] I've lost one counter 
and six fish ; that's eighteen fish ; twice eighteen is 
thirty -six ; — ^just three shillings : there they are. 

King, I've all my counters, but am master of no 
more than two poor fish ; that's two-and-twenty 
Iost» or three and eight-pence. There. 

Ijoyd* I've come off worse. Two counters gone, 
and twice as many fish ; which is four-and-eight* 
pence. I put down a crown and take up four-pence. 

Vic, Well* and you, Rupert ? 

Mu, I've lost least ; only fifteen fish or half a crown. 
I'll change a guinea, when we rise, to pay it. 

Juli. Good! Now I'll see my winnings. One, two, 
three counters and three fish. That's six and six- 
pence just ; of which I take four shillings, and the 
two-and-sixpencej Rupert, you adlall owe me. 

Vic. So that all the rest is to pay my four and 
forty fish. It is comical enough, however, that we 
should be the only winners ! 

King. O, I always lose for my part. 

Rup. So now the fish are four-pence ? 

Vic. Yes, that's settled. 

Cr»3. [shuJUng the cards.} Come, I'll deal. 
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SCENE THE LAST. 

Bupert, King, Uoyd, Crih, JuUana, Victor, Ber^ 
nard, [who had come in a Uule whUe before,] and 
Mr. Chrandison, 

Mr. G. [to Rupert and his Jriends, who ieetit 
confounded.] Fray don't disturb yoarselves. 

Vic. Sit down ; my father does not come fo inter- 
rupt us. I informed you I might have a friend to 
introduce, and he'll play with us. Wont you, sir? 

Jtdi. O yes ; pray play ; we shall be very glad 
to get your money ; and these gentlemen, I know, 
will like to share it too. 

Mr. G. With all my heart. Every one sit down. 

[To Rupert and his friends, who seem quite overwhefaned.] 
But what's the matter, gentlemen ? Are you afraid 
to play with me ? I can assure you, I'm no sharper. 
[They sit down at last.] You [to Crib] were deal- 
ing when I entered ; so continue, pray ; but first 

let's see, have you a pack complete ? 

[Crib -wants to drop the cards, bvt Mr. Graiidis<m secares 

and look* them OTer.] 

It is droll enough to have the court cards all togeth- 
er thus ! but, JuMana, why not give us cleaner 
cards ? Pray hand me over those 

Jidi. It was not my fault, sir, as this gentleman 
[pointing to CrOi] had brought them in his pocket ; 
and the play was going on when I c^me in with ours. 

Mr. G. [to Ber.] What, you here, Bernard ! I am 
very glad to see you ; but pray, don't you play ? 

Ber. I had rather be a looker-on ; you know I 
have nothing, sir, to throw away. 
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Mr.G. Tou are in the right to think so, and your 
pnidence merits praise. [To Crib.] But come, siry 
here are better cards, [Crib takes them with a trem' 
bUng hand] at least a little cleaner ; what's your 
game ? Pray tell me. 

Vic. One'OTid-tkirty. 

Juli. No more than fourpence a fish. I've won 
all this ! four shillings ; and two-and-sixpence 
owing me by Mr. Rupert who wants change. 

Mr.G* [asi.] Wants change ! I suspect so ! [To 
Juli.'] As much as fourpence 1 that's a little too 
much ; but no matter, if we all of us have enough 
to pay our losings. So let us see your money. 
Bupert, I begin with you. [Rupert is canftued.] 
What ails you ? Are you taken ill ? 

JRup. Ye-e-es, sir — ^Let me 

Mr. G. What is all this ? one stammers, and the 
other seems confounded ! [To Crib] You, sir, are 
disconcerted too ? 

Vic. Whaf s the matter with them ? 

Mr. G. It is high time I should explain the reason 
of this strange behavior. Victor, you observe the 
effects of a guilty conscience. Happily they are 
not yet so totally abandoned, as to hide their villainy 
by a brazen front, and bully in their own defence. 

Vic What say you, hxhei ? Surely you're mis- 
taken : it is my sister, as she told you, and mytfelf» 
who are the only winners. 

Crib, [taking courage.] Have we failed to pay 
our losings, every one, Rupert excepted ? 

VOL. II. G 
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M^P' No ; bat why ? hecante 3roa'ye ekesbed 
me already out of all ray money. 

Mr. G. I was right in thinldng they would on* 
mask themselves : And, Victor, you may see what 
villains you have chosen for yoor companions. 

Vic, O, I cannot think so, sir. 

Mr.G. Well then, Rupert, .do you speak ; you 
seem less hardened. Tell me, was there not a plot 
among you to defraud my children ? 

Bup, Yes, sir ; but fbr my part, I assure you, I 
was forced into it. All my wish was to get back 
part of what I had lost. If you knew how xnach 
this wicked fellow has squeezed me, for the other 
two are nothing to him, you would say be should 
be sent to prison. 

Mr, G, You have well deserved your loss for mix- 
ing with such company. How much have you lost ? 

Rup. Two guineas and a few odd shillings, with 
them all together ; and my watch, waistcoat and 
coat-buttons, breastpin, buckles, and a guinea more 
in money afterwards, in private with the tallest ; 
but the guinea I still owe him ; and he threatened 
if I did not prevail on Victor to sit down and play 
this evening, he would tell my father. 

Ber, This, sir, I can say in RupertVs favor, that 
he gave me precisely the same account this morn- 
ing, and was grieved at what he thought himielf 
compelled to do. The grand criminal is Crib, the 
tallest ; the two others in comparison 

Mr. G. I comprehend what you would say ; and 
therefore, [to King and Lloyd,] little rascals, get 




yon gone tht» imtasl. Pnlimpa it ia not yet too 
iMe t* rescue jva fnta inlkmy ; and thereftffe I 
will inform your pkienta of yonr condnct. 

Sing and Lhgd. {dropping on their knees.] 
FardoB na this ooce, liT, w« beseech yea ; and we 
wi^ iwter again cone within yonr dooie. 

Mr. Q. No i I skall taka caia that yoa oewi do ; 
tiit,ituiMiCeaoiie4> that my ckildien ihould be 
safe in future from your roguery, i owe tlw sajne 
good nrnce to yan &tfa«rs and all parent*. Vhat 
fatveiaity ! at laeK ah ag« not only to be ^uoUeni 
km 1^ (shcRb I ibe moat hataful of b«MD b«- 
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ings ! Howeyer, out of pity to your youdi, and 
from the hope I have of your amendment, I will do 
no more than tell yoar parents ; hat, if I ever 
learn that yoa still continue your detestable em- 
ployment, I will make known your infamy to every 
one about us. Begone ; and never let me see 

you here again. 

[King and Lloyd withdnw in nlenee and confosicii.] 

And is it true, sir, that you have pilfered these 
things from Rupert ? 

Crib, [with hesitation,] Yes, sir. 

Mr. G. You have cheated him, but that's no 
matter. Rupert lost them, and has merited Ins 
fortune. We will put a value on them. 

Rup. I wish I had sufficient to redeem my loss. 

Vic. O, sir, if all I have in my pocket, be enooght 
Rupert may command it. I have full five guineas, 
take them for the service of my friend. 

Mr. G. Victor ! this is very generous. 

Rup. What, such friendship to me ! 

Vie, We are neighbors, and you may pay me 
weekly, or in any way you please. 

[Crib gives Bnpert his tbings. 

Mr. G. [to Rup.] Is every thing returned to you ? 

Rup* Yes, sir ; and I am saved, by your gen« 
erosity and Victor's, from the resentment of my 
father. O, I will never risk his gifts again in such 
a manner. 

Jtfr. G. [offering Crib the mimey.] Here's the 
value of your theft, for such it must be called ; and 
you shall have it to subsist upon in prison tiU yof 
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are called to answer for your crime, as, possibly, 
you may not have the means without it. Nay, 
expect not, by solicitation, to divert the rigor of 
my justice. Your seduction of two youths, your 
felony upon the property of this young man, and 
your attempt to make him instrumental in the 
robbery of another, well deserve that rigor. This 
must be your sentence ; so withdraw a little for 
the present. [Crib goes out. 

Bup. [falling on his knees to Mr. Grandison."] 
O, dear sir ! from what a gulf of ruin do you pre* 
serve me ! And, without your sagacity, integrity, 
and generosity, what would have been my evil 
fortune when thrust out from home, and stigmati- 
ssed in public for my vices ? I am indebted to 
your pity .for my reputation, my repose, and my 
existence in honest society. [He rises and em^ 
braces' Victor.] And, my generous Victor, you 
whom I was going 

Vic. Utterly forget it, as I do ; and, for the 
time to come, be happy. 

Mr. G. Bernard's testimony of your grief at 
being forced into this plot, alleviates your ofience ; 
therefore you may continue to visit my son ; but, 
after what he has done in your behalf, I shall ac- 
count you the most profligate and unprincipled of 
youths, unless you study to deserve his friendship. 

Rup. O, I will do so. Rely upon me, sir. 

Mr. G. And as for you, dear Bernard, I have 
reason to be charmed with what so many tongues 
haye told me of your modesty and virtue. By 
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y6«r laudable etample^ you may very greatly con- 
tribate to the true bappiaess and amusemeiU oi 
Victor. I request you to be often with hion ; axA, 
if I can show my gratitude in any way, be assured 
your happiness shall be promoted by me with as 
much affection as by your own parents. 

Ber, Your esteem, dear sir, is sufficient hap- 
piness for me. 

Mr,G. You observe, dear children, the unhi^- 
py consequences that result from gambling ? 

Vic, Yes, sir, and I shall shudder all my life at 
the remembrance of them. 

Mr, G, You observe too, Victor, with what care 
and circumspection one should choose a friend ? 

Vic. Yes, sir ; and I am convinced, too,- how 
happy it is for me to have a friend in my fiuher-^ 
the Wt of friends. 
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ScBNE. J. n«w2y reape(2 fields on whuh still rinudn several 
sheaves of com. On one side appears a noblemanU seat ; on 
the other several cottages^ and other objects that adorn a 
rural prospect. 

SCENE I. 
The stage represents a field of com, covered with 
sheaves. EmUyy holding with both hands a 
basket fuU of ears of wheat. She sits doicn near 
a sheaf 

Emily. 



I, this is not a bad beginning ! what 
joy will this be .for nay poor mother ! 
'l$he lays her basket on the ground, and 
looks at it with an air of satisfoetion.] That 
oW reaper ! how ifooeL-natured he w%s to 
fill my basket ; I might have run about here ^aild 
A^ftte all the day, and not hate picked up half so 
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much aa this. God reward him for it ! but here 
are still some ears upoa the ground ; if I could 
only glean a handful or two— 

[^e p fcsft O B down the ears in her basket with bodi hands. 

I can make it hold thorn by pressing down a little, 

and besides I have my apron. 

[She rises, takes the two comers of her apron in one hand, 
and prepares to put into it the ears of oom which she 
gathers, when a noise is heard.] 

dear ! yonder is a man coming towards me who 
seems to be angry. Yet I do not think that I kave 
done any harm. 

Enter Hardy, 
Hot. [seizing her by the arm.] Ah, little thief ! 
have I cadght you at it ? 

Em. What do you say, sir ? I am not a thief. 

1 am an honest little girl. 

Har. An honest little girl ! you an honest little 
girl ? [Snatches the basket out of her hands.] What 
have you got in this then, my honest little girl ? 

Em. Ears of corn, as you see. 

Har. Did these ears of coijn grow in your basket f. 

Em. If they grew there, I should not have 0(0^ 
casion to take so much trouble in the gatherings 
them up and down the fields. 

Har. Then they are stolen 1 

Em, Pray, sir, do not treat me so ill. 1 would 
rather die of hunger, and my mother too, thgn do 
what you say. 

Har. 'Blood ! why, they did not throw themselves 
into your basket of their own accord, did they ? 

Em. O dear ! you terrify me with your swearing: 
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M Only hear .me. I went to glean down in yonder 

field, %sd there was a good-natured old man who saw 

me at wort '. Paor child, said he, how she labors ! 

I will assist her. There were s«ne sheaves lying 

[ in the field, and he pulled iDut of them whole handsful 

^ of ears, which he threw into my basket. What is 

given to the poor, said he, God repays ; and 

I JJar, Aha, I understand you. The old man in 

that field below filled your basket with ears that you 

have been pulling here out of our sheaves. Heh ! 

£?7W. Nay, then you may go and ask him. He 

can tell you. 

flar. I go and ask him ! yes, you may wait for 
that. I have caught you here ; that is enough. 
Em, I have not touched a single sheaf ! the few 
\ ears which I have. in my apron, I picked from the 
ground, because I thought that was allowed. How- 
ever, if* it is against your wishes, I am ready to 
return them. There are yours. 

Har. No ; these shall remain with the others, 

and you shall remain with the basket, wherever it 

^es. Come, follow me to the house of correction. 

Em, [frightened.] How! don't say so, my 

dear sir ! 

Har. O yes, your dear sir ! i»t I should be much 
ilearer. if I let you escape, should I not ? To the 
1 — -^e of correction I say, come, come along ! 

Ah, pray do not ! I have picked up nothing 

cept a handful of ears that I returned to you. 

at would my poor mother say, if I should not go 
4 voi^ n. 
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home the whole day ? if she heard that I had been 
pat in prison ? It would he enough to kill her. 

Har. A great loss \ The parish would l£ well 
rid of her. u 

Em. \hegin8 to cry,] Ah, if you knew what a 
good mother she is, and how poor we are ! you 
would pity us. 

Jfar, I am not here to pity people. I am here 
to take them up, when they enter upon my lord'9 
grounds, and to clap them into prison. 

Em, But when one has done nothing, when 
one is innocent as I am ? 

Har. O yes, tell me of your innocence ! what, 
come here and steal a whole basket full of com, 
and then tell me a thousand lies ! come* along ! 

Em. My dear sir, hare compassion on me. Take 
my basket, if you will ; alas, my little store will 
hardly make you much richer. But let me go I 
entreat you, if not on my own account, at least for 
my poor mother. I am all the comfort and help 
that she has. 

Har. If I let you go, it is not on account of your 
mother, that I can tell you ; I could wish her a hun^ 
dred miles off; it is only on your own, because 
your whimpering h(^ moved me a little. 'But da 
not expect to have your basket too ; the law seizes 
on it as a forfeit. Then, at sessions, their worships 
will lay a swinging fine, and if that is not paid, 
off to prison, and turn out of the village* 

[lUces the basket upon his ehoalder. BmHy weeps t)it« 

terly, and kaeels to bdm^ 
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Go, do not tease me, or you will see what is to be 
got by that ! [Goes off muttering,] Only see, if 
one were- not always on the watch after them, little 
as they are, they would run away, I do believe, 
with the fields themselves. [Elxit, 

Emily cdone, 

[She sits down «b tke grovnd, wad rests her head upon a sheaf. 
Fbr some OMneriUi she ireeps in silcDce, at last she rises 
and lo0ks about her.] 

Em. Ah, he is gone, the ill-natured man ! he 
lias carried away what was all my satisfaction. I 
bave lost every thing, my ears of corn, my pretty 
basket and all ; and besides, who knows what 
they will do to my poor mother and me ? [After 
a short pttute,] How happy these little birds are ! 
They at least are permitted to come and take 

some grains for their food, and I but who 

knows whether some tll*natured man, like this, be 
not watching them now, to kill them with his 
gun. I will frighten them all away, and then I 
will go myself ; for perhaps they would punish 
me for having rested my head on this (^eaf of 
wheat. But what two children are those coming 
this wty ? 

Enter MareeUtu and Harriet, [Emily wiping 

her eyes.] 

Mar. Aha ! was it you then, little girl, that 
J hailifi* surprised just now, stealing ears of 




corn from our riieares f [Cmtfy lais bta coxnol 

Har. [looking at her atUntivehj, and thtn ta^ 
king her brother atide and tpeaking to Aiw.] She 
seems to be a'very good Httle ^il.Marcellus. See 
how she cries ! Do opt reproach her aoy^oore ; 
that would only afflict her worse ; and it is not 
worth while for a few ears of corn wtricb she has 
picked up. — [Gott to her.') My poor child, whal 
makes you weep I 

Em. They accuse me unjustly ; and jieihapa 
you think me in fault. 
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Mar. Then you are not in fault ? 

Em. No, indeed, you may believe me. I went 
into that field down there to glean. An old reaper 
took pity on my fatigue, and filled my basket with 
ears of corn. I then came here to pick up a few 
others which I saw scattered about. Your iU- 
natured bailiff found me near this sheaf, and accu- 
sed me of stealing. He took away my basket, and 
would have carried me to prison, if my entreaties, 
and tears for my mother, had not at length pre- 
vailed on him to let me go. 

Har. I should be glad to see him dare to mo- 
lest you ! We have a good father, who does not 
suffer any ill to be done to the poor, and who 
would soon have released you» 

Mar. Ay, and who will very soon make him 
give back your basket, I promise you. 

Em. [joyfully.} O dear, do you think so, my 
sweet master \ 

Har. Marcellus and I will go and beg of him — 
Do not be unea^. He is never so well pleased 
with us as whence speak to him in favor of poor 
people. And besides, we could get your basket 
again without much speaking to him. 

Em. How happy you are, miss, not to want help 
firom any body, and even to be able to help others ! 

Mar. Are you very poor, my little girl ? 

Em. One must be poor to come here gleaning, 
with so much trouble, what is to make a little bread. 

Har. What ! is it for bread that you come gath- 
ering the ears of corn ? I thought you intended to 
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toast the grains on a hot fire shovel, and thus to eat 
them, as my hpother and I sometimes do, when 
nohody sees us. 

Em. O dear, no. My mother and I intended to 
heat the corn out of those ears, and to give it to the. 
miller, that we might have flour to make hread. 

Har. My poor child, you could not make much 
hread of that, and. it would not last you very long. 

Em. Why, suppose we had only enough for a 
day or two, my mother and I should have a day 
or two the more to live. 

Mar. Well ! that you may have another day cer- 
tain, I will give you this shilling, which I have kept, 
the last of my money, hecause it Is quite new. 

Em. Ah, my good master ! so much money ! 
No, I dare not take it. 

Har. [smiling.] So much money ! Take it, 
never fear. If I had my purse ahout me, I would 
give you much more : hut I will keep it for you, 
and you shall not he a loser. 

Mar. [stiR holding out the money.] Come, take it. 
[Emily bluriies, receives the money, wad curtsies to Min 

without speaking. 

Mar. This is doing only half. I will run as 
fast as I can after our hailiff, and make him give 
me hack the basket, or else 

Em. Do not give yourself that trouble, sir. You 
have promised to assist me, that is enough for me. 

Har. Tell me where you live. 

Em. Just by, in the village. 

Mar. We never saw you before ; and yet we 
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come here, along with father, erery year, about 
harvest time. 

Em, We have be#n here only a week, and live 
with a good woman called Margaret, who has 
i^owed much friendship to my mother. O, a great 
deal of friendship indeed. 

Har. What ! old Margaret ? 

Mar. We know her. She is the widow of a 
poor weaver who was out of work. My father 
sometimes employs her to weed in the garden. 

Har. Will you take me to your mother ? 

Em. It would be too great an honor. A young 
lady of quality like you— 

Bar. No ; father will not let us think ourselves 
better than other people, and, if you have no other 
reason ■ ■ ■ 

Em* None ; so far from it, you may help me to 
comfort her for the loss of my basket and corn* And 
then that naughty man who threatened us— — 

Mar. Don't fear him. Whilst my sister is gone 
with you to your mother, I will run after him, and 
I think But you will come back here again ? 

Em. If you choose it, my good young master. % 

Mar. Your basket shall be here before you 
return. 

Em. Peirhaps I shall bring my mother with me 
to thank you. 

MoTp Come I let us hasten to find her. 

{Takes Emiiy by the hand, sad g9tm o«l. 
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SCENE II. 

. Marcellust aUtme, 

How happy are my sister and^ I, not to be obli- 
ged, like this poor child, to go about picking up 
ears of grain for our food ! Really, this little girl 
speaks as if she were born to something better. 
She has coarse clothes, but refined manners. She 
has not the dirty vulgar appearance of many other 
cottage girls. O, certainly, father will oblige me 
so far. But here he comes with Hardy. That is 
clever ! here comes the basket too. 

EiUer Lard Beml and Hard^. 

Mar. [running tip to his father.] Dear father, 
how glad lam to meet you ! — [To Hardy.] Give 
me this basket ! 

Har. Softly, sir ! you will pull my arm off. 

Lord JB. What do you want with that basket, 
Marcellus ? 

Mar. It belongs to a poor little girl, from whom 
this wicked Hardy took it, as well as the ears of 
corn that had been given her. You shall hear the 
whole, father. 

\ Hot. So, so, one is wicked for doing his duty, 
and for not assisting rogues in their dishonesty ? 
Why does my lord give me wages ? 

Lord B. I have often told you, Hardy, it is for 
hindering vagrants from haunting my grounds, and 
incommoding my laborers, but not for seizing poor 
people and dragging them to prison ; far less, if 
they be honest persons, reduced by necessity to 
seek a mite of nourishment from my superfluity, 
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and who meddle with nothing bat a few ears of 
corn which lie scattered after a rich harvest. 

Har. I do not famd^r them to glfan as mnch ta 
they will, after the corn is in j^ but, while there is 
one sheaf on the ground—- 

Mar, [ironically.] Why not say, after the fieMs are 
fallow, or covered with snow ? There is a great deal 
to pick up, indeed, after the harvest is got home ! 

Har, You do not understand these affairs, mas^ 
ter. Who can answer that these are not thieves ? 

Mar. Thieves I bless me, thieves ! The' little 
g^Tl told me herself that she had not taken a single 
ear of com here, and that it was an o|d reaper in. 
6ie next iSeld that filled her basket for her. 

Har. That is good ! she toid you ; •«e if there 
was a word of truth in what those gentry say ! I 
caught her here close by a sheaf. 

Lord B. Pulling out the ears of corn ? 

Har. I won't say so much as that. But how do I 
know what she had been doirtg before I came ? And 
then is not all that story fialse of an old reaper who- 
filled her basket for her ? O, it is very like the 
country people here ; those folks are tso charitable 1 

Mar. Now Pll maintain that those ears of eor» 
were given her, for she told me so ; and so good a ' 
little girl I am sure would not tell me a story. 

Har. And pray, master, have yon nearer 4old & 
story ? yet we atl look upon you to be an excellent 
young gentleman. 

Mar. Do you hear, father, how Hardy threats met 
5 ' VOL. n. i> 
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[ To Hardy f angrUy.l No, if I told stories, I shofuU 
be a wicked boy ; h^X I do not, nor this good little 
girl either. And it is you tlwit are a 

LordB, Softly, Marcellus ; thus far I am satisfied 
with your defence. We should believe men honest, 
until we are convinced of the contrary. B u t we must 
never be in a passion with those who are of a difierent 
opinion ; we should rather endeavor to bring them 
to a more satis&ctory and just way of thinking. 

Bar. No, my lord ; it is much better to believe 
all men wicked, until we see beyond a possibility 
of doubt that they are honest ; that is much the 
wisest maxim* When I meet an ox in my path, I 
always suppose him to be vicious, and get out of his 
way* It may be that he is not dangerous, but I run 
no risk in being cautious. The surest way is al- 
ways the best 

Lord B* if all men had your manner of think- 
ings with whom could we live ? And what dealings 
could ever have subsisted between you and me, if, 
instead of putting you into an honest service on my 
estate, in order to afford a livelihood to a disbanded 
old soldier, I had given you up to the magistrate as 
a .vagJ^ant, having neither discharge nor certifi- 
cate .4 

Ear. Yes, 4hat is very true ; bat it is also true 
timllam an honest man. 

Jjord A I keep you in my service, on that ac- 
count ; but I had no foundation for believing it at 
ftstt iMBoept your word and your countenance. 

Mar. My dear £iither« if you depend upon one's 
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word and countenance, you will much sooner be* 
fieve our little girl than Hardy. 

Hot. Ay, faster ! look at my face. Your 
•&.ther will certainly he well satisfied %ith the coun* 
tenance of your litde girl, if it convey so farorable 
an impresraon as mine does. 

Mar. O yes, it becomes ^ou very well with that 
bear's face, to 

Lord B, Fie, Marcellus ! Hardy, do you know 
Ibis little girl ? 

Hlar, Tes, my lord ; I know her, and I do not 
know her. I know that she has been here about 
ten days with her mother ; but how or why they 
came here, the overseers can best inform you. 
And, to speak my mind freely, it is ill*done of 
diem to receive such folks into the parish to in* 
crease die expense of the poor's rate. 

Mar, Well, I'll take that expense on me ; yes, I. 

Rir. Why, have you any thing of your own, sir ? 

Mar. If I have nothing, my father has enough* 

Har. In the mean time, all the parish murmurs ; 
but, wheti once you grease the fist of people in 
office, [imitates the actum of counting money f] for 
I am pretty sure the overseers— 

Mar, Look there, if he be not speaking ill of 
the overseers ! it will be well done to tell them. 

LordB. Softly, child. I see. Hardy, it is difficult 
to cure your suspicious temper ; so that I am in- 
clined to suspect in my turn. Tou judge that this 
litde girl has filled her basket here, because you 
found her near a sheaf. Tou judge the overseers 



would neceive « bribe beoftase tbey have cuUmtleda 
poor family into the viU^f q. Well thea^ I ju4g9 
liiftt f ou oiijiy kept the child*^ basket, because she 
bad no monef nor toliftcco to give you ; and that, 
in such eaae, you would fiseely hare released her. 

Har. How, tny lord ! ««n you imAgiBe ? 

Lord £. Why 9i»y j lu^ ibink of you, as you 
allow yourself to think of others ? 

Ebr. Well, my lorii) I had h^t&f hold my 
tongue. And, were I to see those be^^ara cany 
away your fields, your ^oveis, and your meadows 
-^'-^^Shall I take this basket lo ihe aiteward f 

Mar, O no, dear ^Lther, I beg it as e^ iavor. 

liord B* Hardy» you will take it to the poof wom- 
an's bouse, and make aa apology to the little girl. 

for. Apology, my lolrd ? apology ? caa you think 
of such a thing ? I make her an apology ? isis what ? 

Mar, For what ? f«r having giver her so much 
uneasiness wiithout caase, and ^or having affroated 
bepr by aceusiag her of a base actioo.. 

JE&tr* If <tbey have no apol(^ nor bai^et until I—* 

Lord B. If 1 had been guilty of injustice to you, 
Hatrdy , I should not hesitate to make amends. And 
to convince you of it, I will go myself; I will carry 
back the basket, and make an apology in your iD^s^e. 

Har. Or raiher, do you, master MarcelluS) take 
that chai^ge upon you. 

Har. O, with all my hewA. Father, ibe little 
(PkI is io eome back presently wi^ Harriet, wlio is 
gone to comfort her mother. I must wait for her. 

Bar, In diat case I have no bunness hens. [lb 
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goes off naUtering-] I see we shftll have so many 
beggais in this vfllage, that we must soon go beg^ 
g^og oursehes. 

SCENE lit 
Lord Bemlj Marcdlus, 

Mar. Do yon hear what he says, father ? 

LonrdB, Yes, my deari I am willing to excuse 
his humors* 

Mar* But how can you keep so ill-natured a man ? 

LordB. He is not ill-natured ; but his overmuch 
zeal to serve us leads him astray. He is most faiths 
fuUy attached to me, and fulfils his duty punctually. 

Mar. But then, if he be unjust ? 

I^nd B. You heard him say that he did not think 
he was. His only fault is, that he follows his orders 
too literally, and that he has not discernment 
enough to make the proper distinctions between 
persons and circumstances. 

Mar, Pray explain that to me, father. 

LordB. With pleasure, my dear. When I hired 
this man, I gave him in charge to rid my grounds 
of vagrants, and carry trespassers before a justice* 
l?his order could only regard those wretches who 
live by theft and robbery, or should come here in 
Older to defraud or molest our tenants. 

Mar, I understand* He looks upon all those 
as rogues who subsist upon charity, and never in- 
quires whether old age, sickness, or inevitable 
misfortunes, have reduced them to that condition. 

LordB. Very right, my dear boy ! circumstan« 
ces alter things essentially. For instance, you did 
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not show sufficient reflection in your dispute with 
faim.^ Can you tell whether the mother of this little 
girl is not a dishonest person ? whether the litde 
girl herself has not told you an untruth, and actually 
stolen those ears of corn out of my sheaves ? 

Mar. No, dear father, it'^is impossible she stole ! 

Lord B, Why imposi^ble ? do you clearly know 
every thing? Do you know who she is, who her moth* 
er is, and with what view they have come here ? 

Mar, If you had only seen her ! if yon had only 
heard her speak ! her language, her countenance, 
her tears ! Then she is so poor as to hStve occasion 
for a handful of wheat ears to make her bread. 
Need one know more than this ? Should I let a 
poor person perish with hunger because I do not 
know as yet whether he merit my assistance ? 

I/yrdB. Let me kiss you, my dear boy ! Preserve 
always these generous dispositions towards the 
poor, and similar sentiments m your young heart 
towards your kind, and God will bless you, as he has 
blessed me. Mercy is always preferable to severi- 
ty. A want of feeling can only lead to injustice ; 
and if he who solicits our compassion does not 
merit it, the fault is his, not ours. 

Mar. But, my dear father, it is not prudent to 
commit to such a man as Hardy, an (^ce which 
puts it in his power to be unjust. 

Lcfrd B. Tou would be tight, my son, if I had left 
to him alone the power of condemning or acquitting. 
He can at most commit but a slight injury, which it 
IB easy to remedy ; and this inconvenience is una* 
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▼frfdable. My steward gnre me a faTorable aeooant 
of the little girl alid her mother, when they fint 
came to the village, and informed me that they 
live with old Margaret, who is a very honest wom- 
an. I hare in him a man of good understaadiagt 
upright, and noble in his sentiments, yon know. 

Mar, But what if Hardy had beat the little girl, 
aa he threatened ? 

. IdtrdB. He woald not proceed so hr. I have 
forbidden him, on pain of losing his place, to strike 
any person, even though he surprise them doing 
any thing amiss ; and he rigoroosly foUows the 
orders which I give him. 

Msr. Here is Harriet returning with the liltie giri. 
Enter Harriet and Emily. 

Mar. [running with the batk^ to Emify.] 
Here, little girl, is your badcet. Not a single ear 
of the com has been touched. 

Em. O my dear basket ! How much am I 
obliged to you, my good little master ! [ p ereeinti ng 
Lord B.l Who is that gentleman ? 

Hat. This is our good father. 

tRmmingio her father, and jumpfaif «p to enbnn him. 

JIfar. O, he is a good father indeed, that I can 
assure you ; so that yon have nothing to fear. 
Come, ni introduce you to him. \Coming forward,] 
He has scolded old Hardy well, for treating you 
la he did. 

[BadXy adTsnces tiywaids L«rd B. and catties to him. 

Em. I beg pardon, my lord for the liberty — ^but 
your lordship's children are so good ! 
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L»rd B. [«n.] Maicellos was right. Whoerer 
looks on her cannot doubt her innocence. Thai 
graceful air, her manner of speaking are proofs of 
proper education. 

EfHu [tH A Imjo voice to Harriet,'] Have I made 
your ^Riher angry ? He is talking to himself. 

Lord B, [overhearing her*'] No, my dear. If 
my children have behaved well to you, they have 
done no more than you appear to merit 

Hot* I wish you had seen her mother ! 

Lotd JB. Who is your mother, my dear ? Why- 
did yoNft come to these parts ? and how do you live ? 

Em. We live — I scarce know how. We live upon 
liitte or nothing.' We spend the day, and s<mietime3 
the night, in needlework aad spinning, to get us 
breikd. Old Madge affords my-mother lodging ; and 
thaj sent me to-day into the fields to glean ; bat^ 
indeed, my first attempt has not turned out welL 

Jliar. [in a whisper to EmUy%'\ Better than you 
thhric 1 my sister will get father*s leave, and yoa 
shall have ears of com without gleaning. 

Lord B. But where did you live before ? 

Em,. At Richmond, which is a few miles ofifl 
Living was dear ; so old Margaret persuaded moth- 
er to come to her, and ofiered her free house-room. 

LordB. [anJ\ If people who are so poor, exercise 
humanity to each other, what duties have not vm 
to fulfil ! [To Em.] Is your father living ? What 
is his profession ? 

Mar. I venture to say he was of high standing. 

Har, And so do I, since I have seen her mother. 
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MiM. [co9^n$ed.] My fatlier ? — I faave ftone in- 
deed, I never saw him. He died before I was 
boni» Ah t if he were UviDg now — ^^ 

Lord B. And do you not know who he was I 
What was his name ? 

JEm» 'M.J mother will inform you better than I. 

Lord B. Could I speak with her ? 

Mar, Yes, father, she is coming herself. She 
only begged a moment's time to prepare herself. 

Lord B. And who brought you up ? 

Em^ My mother entirely, my lord. She taught 
me to read and write. She instructs me iu my 
religion, and gives me some lessous in drawing. 

JLard B. [a»^.] I have not a doubt remaining. 
This is a branch of some good family reduced to 
poverty by misfortune. 

Bar* Here she comes. 

Mttr. Is this she ? 

Lard B, [ad.] I am impatient to clear up this mys- 
tery. This child recalls to my mind features weU 
known to mei but whose I cannot recollect. 

Enter Mrs. Jennings. 

Mn^ [running to meet her mother, who appears 
confused on seeing Lord B.] Come, mother ! do 
not be afraid ! this is the father of these two amia- 
Ue children who showed us so much good nature ; 
and he is very kind too, as kind as his children. 

f Mn. J. advmeei, fianriet eagerly takes her hand, and 

leads her towaids her ftther. 

Ear. My father knows all. 
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Jfn . /. May I flatter myself that yoar lordship 
has not suspected my little Emily ? 

Lard B. Hhe sight alone, madam, of you and 
your daughter is sufficient to convey the moet fin- 
Torable opinion of you both. 

JMan Is her name Emily ? It is easy to aee, 
father, she was not bom to be a gleaner. 

Mrs,J, The laws of necessity are often seTeie, 
but, as long as we do nothing dishonorable—— 

Lord B. Nobody should blush for poverty ; it 
may be found united to every virtue. But may I 
take the liberty, madam, to ask your name ? 

Hot. Her name is Mrs. Lambert. 

Mrs, J. I ought not to disguise my real name frofo. 
your lordship. I find myself indeed under the ne- 
cessity of disclosing it to you, in order to justify 
myself in your lordship's opinion for the state to 
which you see me reduced. Tet I wish [looking^ 
at the children] to make this avowal without wit- , 
nesses ; not that I blush for my humble situation, but, 
if my name were known, I might meet, among the 
multitude, some ungenerous souls, who would per- 
haps take a pleasure in mortifying me, because they 
sometimes see those who are in prosperity behave 
with the same want of generosity to themselves. 

Mar. Well, I shall not listen. 

Har* And I shall never mention it. Whoever 
you are, Emily shall always be my friend. 

LordB. Be assured, madam, I should not inquire 
into these particulars without being strongly inter- 
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eated in them, and unless I were i^solred to make 
amends for the injustice of fortune. 

Mt$.J. I was born of a good family, thou^ little 
fiivored by fortune. I passed my youth in London, 
fts companion to a lady of the first rank. Eight 
years ago, I became acquainted with Mr. Jennings, 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army, who had come to 
spend some months in town. 

Lord B, [eagerly. 1 Jennings ! 

MnJ. He conceived an afiection for me, and his 
good qualities prejudiced me in his favor. I gave 
him my hand, and a few days after our marriage we 
retired to a small estate which he had in Dorsetshire. 
Vdfrd B. 'Tis the same ! I can trace his fea- 
tures in the face of this child. 

Mrs. J. How ! my lord 1 

Li»rd B. Go on, madam, I pray you. 

Mrs J", I will be as brief as possible. We were 
beginning to enjoy, in a peaceful retirement, the 
happiness of a most tender union. But alas ! the 
&tigues of the service had impaired my husband's 
health, and, a severe illness seizing him, put an 
end to his life in a few days. 

JJar. [to EtnUy.'} Poor child ! you became an 
orphan very soon. 

Em. Ah me ! even before I was bom. 

Mrs. J* This child was bom in sorrow. As soon 
as my husband's brothers, who were hard-hearted, 
worldly men, saw there viras no male heir, they took 
possession of his property ; and as we had delayed 
from day to day the formal attestations requisite to 
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p«C OUT marriage articles ia force, I was obliged to 
be satisfied with whatever they thought proper to 
allow for my subsistence and that of my daughter. 

hard B. Their ungenerous avarice gives room ta 
suppose the sum was small, and could not last long. 

Mr$»J. It sufficed to maintain me for a few years 
in Dorsetshire, during which time I continued to flat- 
ter myself with the expectation of. obtaining a small 
jointure. But at length, seeing all my hopes frusf- 
trated, I took the resolution of returning to London 
to my former benefactress. On my arrival, I learn- 
ed that she had died a short time before. No other 
resource then presented, but to sell what remain* 
ed of my clothes and jewels, and to work with ij^ 
own hands for a subsistence ; I retired to Richmond 
to live private find unknown. And there, some 
time ago, I met a woman whom I had formerly 
known, mid who lives in this village. 

Har. That is old Margaret, father. 
. Mrs J, She had been servant to the lady whom 
I have mentioned. My attention to her during a 
severe illness attached her strongly to me. I ex- 
plained my situation to her, and she proposed to 
me to come and live here, where I might enjoy a 
still more obscure retreat. I am indebted to her 
for a hospitable residence* and, as she has no refatioti 
to perform the last offices for her, she has given me 
to understand that t shall succeed her in the posses* 
sion of her little cottage. Tou see, iny lord'—' — 

Lord B. 'Tis enough, madam. This generous 
woman shall not surpass me in gratitude. It givei 
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me inelpressible joy to repay a debt which I hav» 
contracted to yoar worthy hasl^iand ! 

Mrs, J. How, sir, hare you known my husband f 

Mar. The father of this little Emily ? 

Har. My dear little Emily, I see we shall keep yoU 
with us. But what is the matter ? Do you cry ? 

Em, It is only for joy. 

Lord B. To your husband I owe my life. How 
happy am I then, in being able to repay that kindness 
to his wife and child ! I served with him in the last 
war. In a dang^ous battle, one of the enemy's 
iMTsemen had his sword lifted o?er me, at a time 
when! was quite spent with fatigue ; so that IfhusI 
ka^^ perished, if my brave colonel had not saved 
Biy life, by rushing upon him at the very moment. 

Mrs.J. \ know him well by this description. He 
was as brave, as he was generous. 

LordE, Some days after, I was sent with a detach- 
m^ent upon a very dangerous expedition. We were 
surrounded, and forced to yield, af^er a long resis- 
tance. My baggage had been plundered, so that i 
was both stripped of clothes and money. As soon 
as Colonel Jennings heard of my situation, he pro* 
cured me a recommendation to the enemy's general. 
Through his exertions, I obtained every assistance 
requisite, whilst under cure for a deep wound I had 
received. I was more than two years in recover* 
ing ; and when ordered home, had barely time to 
pay him a visit of acknowledgement, before I was 
obliged to embark iwKnediately for the West-Indies. 
I married there to my advantage ; and in conse- 
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(|aAac0 fetanied to Enj^and aboat seven years ago. I 
was preparing to fly to him, when I heard that be 
was no more. I little thought that his wife and 
daughter experienced that reverse of fortune in 
which I am grieved to find you at present 

Mr* J. O, God ! by what wonderful ways hast 
thou conducted rue hither ! 

Ma. [toEm.l What, your feither saved our father! 

Hat* How dearly we ought to love you ! 

Idtrd B, Come hither, Emily ; you shall find in 
me the father you have lost. My children too, have 
occasion for a second mother to replace her whom 
death has taken from them. The education which 
you have given your amiable child [Emify goeg 
dose to him and takes his hand] shows me, madanif 
how worthy you are to fill so delicate an oflice. I 
shall take every necessary precaution that you may 
not have to dread, a second time, the unforeseen 
strokes of adversity. — [To Em. who stiU holds hu 
hand.] Yes, my little dear, I will make no difier^ 
ence between you and my own children. You are 
the living image of your generous father, and are as 
worthy of my afiection, as he was of my*gratitude. 

Mrs. J. How shall I answer, my lord, to so much 
kindness ! I have only tears to express my feelings. 

Har. [emhradng her.] My dear new mother ! 
will you, as well as Emily, always be with us t 
Tou shall see how glad we will be to obey you. 

Mar. X®s> Ai^d Emily shall be my other sister. 
She will (fertainly not go any more to glean. 

Mrs. J. My dear little lambs ! with what joy 
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now three ; and no mother shall equal me in atten- 
tion and tenderness. — [To Lord B.] Will your lord- 
ship permit me now to impart these happy tidings 
to my friend Margaret ? Her joy will be great indeed. 

LordB. Nothing can be more just, madam ; 
in the mean time» I will go and order an apart- 
ment to be prepared for you at my house. 

JEfar. Father, will you give me leave to go with 
Emily and my new mother ? 

Mar. And let me accompany them, father ? 

LordB. With pleasure, my dear children. AAer- 
wards you will bring Mrs. Jennings and Emily to 
our house, without forgetting good old Margaret, 
whom I invite to c<«ie and dine with us. 

Har. [to Emily^ who it going to take the hasket^l 
No, Emily, this is not fit for you to carry. Let 
the basket remain here. 

Em. O, sir ! I would not give this basket for any 
thing in the world. To it I owe my own happiness 
and my mother^s ; the happiness of knowing you ; 
and, in short, my life and well being. No, my dear 
little bask%t, I shall never blush to carry you. 

Har. At least take out the com, it will be lighter. 

Bm. No. The com is mine. For the good old 
reaper gave it to me, whatever Hardy might say. 
I will make a present of it to Margaret. 

Li^d B. She shall not be forgotten next harvesty 
and shall be certain of bread for life. <^ . 

Mr*. J. May heaven reward you anjfyoKr chil- 
dren for these acts of generosity ! 
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FATHERS RECONCILED ST THEIR CHILDKEN. 

A DftAMA, Of ONS ACT. 



CRAJLA.OTXB0 



m. 8XWAU.. 

coNSTAimifB, his Son, 
AuciA, his Daughter, 



TSoflAS, Son 9/ ihe VSUge 

Apothecary, 
eRAGS, his Sister. 




The scene lies in a garden^ under the mndows of Mr. Sen>d3*s 
house in the country. On one siSe a summer-house, amd, ai 
% the bottom of the stage, a tuft^of treeg. 

SCENE I. 
Mr. SetoaU, Alicia, and ComtantW' 

Alicia* 

fathe r ■ ■ 
Mr» S. I repeat iu Let neither of yoa 
hencefarward, under pain of my displeasure, 
bare the least conn^ctipn with t^e apoth- 
ecary's childrea. 
AL What has aade you angry with Jfc, Oiurvey f 
Mr.S. Am I obliged to give you an tceowt ? 
Co9u ^0, certainly, ii does n^ bocon^ as to 
^piestion you. [ToAUda.] When fotber gives his 
orders, it is our busings io dbey without sef Ijy* . 
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Mr, S. Tes, that is my meaningw Mr. Ganrey is 
nn obstinate, disobliging man. Ungrateful to re- 
fuse such a matter to me who am his landlord, and 
from whom he enjoys his fortune and lirelihood ! 

Cofu That is scandalous, father ; and I don't 
know why we have been so long connected with 
the children of such people. If there had been a 
genteel boy besides in our neighborhood, I should 
never have spoken a word to Thomas. 

AIL O father I can you hear my brother talk so ? 
Thomas and Grace are such good children ; we 
should be very glad if we were as good as they. 

Mr. S. What is it to me whether they be good or 
bad ? I forbid your having any intercourse with 
them, or else I shall keep you shut up at home. 

Can. Let Thomas dare to come sneaking about 
this garden ! I'll give him 

Mr, S. What do you say ? I don't intend they shall 
be ill-treated, or affronted in any manner. 

Con, {confiaed,'] No, I don't mean that. I only 
say, that I will not let them come within a hun* 
dred yards of us. O, I shall keep a good look out. 

Ali, Yet you had so great a friendship for Mr. 
Garvey ! You looked upon him as so honest a man ? 
of so much learning and good sense ! You re mem* 
ber very well it was he who taught my brother 
latin, and instructed me, merely through ftiend* 
ship, before we had a master. 

Mr. S, All that may be ; but I forbid another 
word on the subject. I will have nothing to s^ylo • 

VOL. H:. « 
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him, M yoa must have nothing to say to his childreK' 
Dry up those tears, Alicia. Have you so little 
respect for your father's commands, that it costs 
you tears to obey them ? 

AIL No, father. But pardon this last token of 
regard to my playmates. I shall not be less obe- 
dient than my brother* 

Con. We shall see who will be most dutiful. 

Alu At least you will not insist thai I should hate 
them. It would not be in my power to obey you. 

JUr.S. Neither hate them, nor use them ill, bat 
break off all connection with them^ This is my order* 

Alt. I will conform to your pleasure. But I have 
one favor to ask of you. 

Mr.S. What is it? 

AIL That I may speak to them once more, ^nd 
tell them your orders. 

Can. For what? All correspondence is at an end. 

Mr.S, Your request is reasonable, and I grant it. 
Ton may tell them, at the same time, their father 
must pay me in three days, or he will repent it. 

AU. Dear father, does Mr.Garvey owe you money? 

Mr. S. Do you think I would ask him for what he 
does not owe me ? But that does not concern you. 
Only remember to obey me. [Be goes out. 

Alt' Well, brother, is this your friendship for 
Thomas and Grace ? 

Con. Well, sister, is this your obedience to father f 

AJL You pretend to obedience ! It is hypocrisy ; 
nothing more. You only flatter him, to wheedle 
money from him. You love nothing in the world. 
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'Con. Because I do not take pieasme in always 
disobliging him ? Would you have me ran after 
these children now he has forhiddea me ! 

Alt. You little deserved their friendship, if it 
cost you no more to give it up. But, whenever 
your expectations from any one are at an end, your 
^ood sentiments for them soon vanish. 

Con. As if I had any thing to expect from children 
of that sort ! 

Ali. What was that case of mother-of-pearl, which 
you persaaded Grace to give you not a week ago ? 
And those tablets, which you contrived to coax so 
^xterously from Thomas only yesterday ? You 
hsLve cringed to them a thousand times for nosegay 
and oranges ; and now — ^ 

Con. Now I must obey. Truly, the apothecary's 
children are fine folks to grieve about ! 

AIL Tes ; and I shall see you, perhaps this eyen* 
ing, in the midst of the dirtiest boys of the town. 

Con. I shall not lose much by the exchange. 

AU. And they still less. 

Con. I don't care. But here comes Thomas; ad- 
vise him as a friend not to come too near me. 

Alt. If you do not like to see htm, you can retire. 

Con. I do not like to see him, and I taUl stay. 
EfUer Thomas, carrying a little wooden houses 

painted Hue. 

Tko. [to AUciaJ] O, how giad I am to find you ! 

Con. DearTom,what have you in that little house ? 

Tho. It is a present which Mr. Billingsley'a 
gameke^er made me. 
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Cmi. And you come to make me a jMresent tif it^ 
my daMT itiend I 

AIL [(Bsid€.\ The hypocrite ! 

Tk0. It 18 for Miss Alicia. 

Alt, For me ? No, my friend. As it is a present to 
you, I shall not deprive you of it» Pray what is k ? 

Con, [imperiously.^ Gome, I'll see what it is I 

[ElndeaTon ta snatch the vooden bouse fiom Thomas, who 

holds it foicibly. 

Some ugly hird, I suppose. 

TAo, An ugly hird ? no» you are out. Goess, 
miaa ; bal I woa*t keep you in suspense ; it is a 
•quirrel. O, a comical little beast it is I He 
alMrays strires to hide himself in your pocket ; 
then he comes to eat out of your hand, and he 

runs after you like a spaniel. 

{He tskea il otA of its house, and gpiiKS its cfaaia to Alicim. 
Don't let it go» though. He must grow tame with 
you, otherwise he would take a trip to the grove. 

Con. [with a look of envy »\ A fine present indeed f 
a squirrel I he smells like a pole-cat. 

Ali. O the charming little creature I how spritely ! 

Tho. I wish, master Constantine, I had another 
to ofier you ; but will bring you the first I have. 
When he is a little used to you, miss, he will play 
such tricks as will make you die with laughing. 
He beats a monkey in drollery. 

Ali* For that reason, master Tommy, I will not 
deprive you of it. [ To the squirreLI Game» little 
rogue> gso into your house again. You must take 
it backi friend Thomas. 

Con. Yes, don't you hear ? You must take it back^ 



Tho. How ? he is not mine now. Ton would not 
disoblige me, miss Alicia ? No, I know you would 
not. [Hif runs to the summer-house,] There, I 
will leave it on the bench. 

Ccn. [to Alicia.] Only dare to take it, and see 
if father won't make you pay dear for it. 

Ali, I'm almost inclined to take it because of your 
threat. My father has not forbidden me to receive 
squirrels. I am sorry for poor Tom, that I have 
nothing to give him in return but a sad farewell. 

Con. Well, leave it to me ; I will dismiss both 
him and the squirrel. 

Alu No, do not take that trouble. [To Thomas, 
as he returns,] Once more, my friend, I cannot 
accept your present. I have such disagreeable 
news for you, that 1 do not know 

Con. Yes, Thomas. If you show yourself about 
our garden, or only look at the walls of our house — 

Tho, What ! could you, sir, have the heart to hin- 
der me ? I thought you had more friendship for me. 

Con. Our friendship is broken off, to let you 
know ; and pray do not think 

Ali. I beg you will excuse his ill manners. You 
do not know, perhaps, that your father has had a 
quarrel with ours. 

Tho. Pavdon me, I know it, and it has made me 
uneasy enough. But I did not think the matter went 
so far as to break off our friendship. And I should 
still less have expected it from master Constantihe. 

Con. Sister, will you send him away immedi* 
ately, or shall I go and acquaint my father ? 




Tho. If you were to hare any trouble on my 
ftccount, Miss Alicia 

Alt- Do not fear, toy friend ; you may stay a 
whilei father will not take it amias. 

Con. We shall see that ; I'll open the cause to him. 

[H« gott out, tHil returns ■ momeot mftetmnta, ud slipt 
into tin aunmer-biKiu uapeiceiTed. 

Tio. For heaven's sake, miss Alicia, tell mo 
what I hav« done to your brother ? 

AU. He IB a little jealouB, in the first place, on ac- 
count of the squirrel you have given me. Then 
he thioks he will become a great favorite with oitr 
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&tlier, by taking part in his qnarrel with yours. 
For my father is very angry, and I do not know why. 

Tho* Nor I either. I only heard my father say, 
as he walked about by himself, " I could not think 
this of Mr. Sewall.*' He then went to find my 
mother ; and, a^ my sister was then with her, she 
mast know the cause of the quarrel. 

Alt. In the mean time, my father has forbidden 
us to see or speak to you. 

Tho. What ! shall I see you no more ? shall I 
not be allowed to speak to you ? Ah, how shall I 
part with you ? what will my poor sister do who 
is so fond of you ? dear ! what have we done ? 

Alin Comfort yourself, my dear Thomas ; we 
shall still be good friends, and, if we are forbidden 
to see each other, who will hinder us to think of one 
another ? Thus, for instance ; when I play with 
your squirrel, I shall think of you. I shall always 
call him by your name. 0, 1 shall love him ! 

Tho> How happy you make me in thus speaking! 
I don't know now as I shall be sorry any longer ; 
but here comes my sister. She looks very dull. 

Enter Grace. 

Ali. [running to meet Grace and saluting Aer.] 
My dear Grace ! 

Ora. My good miss Alicia ! 

[Constantine appears at tlie bottom of the stage, leading 
Mr. Sewall priyately behind the snmmer-house. 

Tho. [to Grace.} Tou are going to hear disagree- 
able news. 
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Crra. And I bring you no better. My fitther 
and mother are in such trouble ■ ■■ 

Tho. Did I not tell you so ? Well) what passed ? 

Gra, Your father may be angry with ours, but 
certainly his demand is somewhat unreasonable. 

Ali, Unreasonable ? that cannot be. Ah ! if it 
were, I should still have hopes of persuading him. 
Tell me, however, the cause of the quarrel. 

Gta» You know that handsome tuA of trees 
which is behind your garden ? 

AIL O yes ; where we used to go of evenings to 
hear the nightingales sing. A charming little grove ! 

Gra. You know too, that this little grove was 
given to my father by old Mr. Drury, in return for 
his services to him during his lifetime. 

AIL Well? 

Gra. Mr. Sewall wants it. 

Ali. What, my father ? 

Tho. What, our pretty little grove f 

Gra. My father told him, that he should be very 
happy to oblige him ; that he should never forget 
how much he and his family were indebted to him ; 
but that his friend had desired him, on his death- 
bed, never to part with this grove, that it might 
always serve to keep him in his memory. 

Ali. With all the respect which I owe my 
father, I cannot deny, he is in the wrong in this. 
But he would not have it for nothing ? That is 
not his way of thinking. 

Gra. O dear, no. He means to pay my father 
for it, and even perhaps more than it is worth. 
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Tho. And what does he wish to do with it ? does 
he not enjoy the prospect as well as we ? 

€hra. He wants to cut down all those fine trees* 

AH. and Tho, Cut them down ? 

Gra. You know the hill which is behind the 
grove ? He says that will make a fine prospect. 
Now the grove is at the foot of the hill ; so, to 
have the prospect they must cut down the grove. 

AIL Now I see why father brought an architect 
from town, who talks to him about grottoes and 
bridges and Chinese temples. My father dreamsr 
of nothing but improvements. He has a plan dF 
them continually in his hands, and talks of them a 
hubdred times a day, even to me. And I who made 
myself so happy in the expectation of seeing all 
those fine things ! Now I'll have nothing to do 
with them. Let your father keep his grove. 

Tho. What would become of the birds that chirp- 
so sweetly on those venerable trees, and who build 
their nests there, because nobody disturbs them, 
and because we carry them food there ? 

Gra. And the refreshing coolness which we 
breathed there in the hot summer days ! 

AH. And the echo that used to answer us from 
the hill when we sung ! 

Gra. The prospect of a grove in full leaf, is, I 
believe, as good as that of a hiU. 

AH. And what occasion has my father for a new 
prospect ? he has so many others on every side. 

7 VOL. n. ■ 
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Th0. I should think that one of m j own limls 
was lopp*d off at every stroke of the hatchet. 

Alt. No. Your father must not deprive himaelf 
of his grove. 

CrTu. Must not ? ah, he cannot keep it lon^. 

AIL Why not ? my father will never take it from 
him hy force, I suppose ! He has not the power. 

Tko, But, if he be angry with us, and forbid you to 
see us, I would rather give him ten groves like that. 

Ctra. And don't you think that I would too ? 
what should I do there without you, Alicia ? I 
should never have any desire to go into it. 

AU. My dear Grace, we used to be so happy ia iu 
Tou remember we used to go there in the evening, 
and tell all that had happened to us in the day ? 

Gra. Yes ; each brought her work. . You sewed 
and I knit. Thomas brought us flowers, and we left 
«ff work to make nosegays. You gave me yours 
and 1 gave you mine. That was enough to make 
us thank of each other the whole oiUhe next day. 

Tko. And now that's all over, never to return 1 

AH* N<o, we shall have no more such delightful 
moments. It will make me grow sick, and then 
tay iiBLtber will be sorry, and I will tell him that if 
he would restore me to health, he must allow me 
to see my little friends again. 

[They all three embrace and weep. 

Ura. But, in l!he meantime, the grove will be 
cut down ; it certaiiiily must. 
AU. And why # 
Gfra. Ah) Alicia»I iiave not told you all. About 
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tea yean . ago, Mr. Sewall lent my finther fifty 
poQods to set him up ; and you know that my 
iath.«r haa never yet been able to pay him. 

Alii iflsiJ] Ah, this was the debt father mentioned* 
Gfro. If we keep the grove, Mr. Sewall must 
h»ve his fifty pounds ; and my U^r knows not 
how to raise the money. Among a|l his friends, 
there is none except your father \^ could furnish 
him with so great a sum ; and h^ is the very per* 
aon who demands it. ^r. 

AIL [taJHng both their handfJ^^.O, if there be 
nothing except that, I can settle it 
GrcL Settle it ? \^ 

TAo. You, Miss? ;<-,, 

Alu [with joy in her countemm^^: Do you 
pionuse not to betray me ? 
(afra. I betray you ? 

Tho, Ah, can you doubt that we will promise ? 
AU. Well then, hear me. YoBt^oow — I can 
never think of it without being moveSr^ You know 
how fond my mother was of. me. I%her last ill- 
nesa, when I happened once to be alone with her, 
she called me. to her bed-side, and, kissing me, she 
took a purse from under her pillow, * Here, my dear 
Alicia,' said she, ' take this. I forbid you to let any 
one know that I have given it to you. Keep it for 
iiBpaflrtant occasion^. You have p. kind heart, and 
a good tmderstandiog for your age — Ci^lfas motb^f^, 
however who said this) — You will ]i||i^ how to 
dispose of it worthily. Your father hi^ 21 noble and 
generous soul, but is somewhat passi^txaie and vin- 
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dictive. Yoa may perhaps spare him occasiona of 
vexation and sorrow. On so extensiFe an estate 
as ours, there must be many poor people who have 
suffered unmerited losses ; such, yoa may assist in 
secret. You may also repay such services as may 
be done you, without always applying to your father* 
It is through your hands that i have, for the two 
last years distributed assistance. I hope you have 
acquired sufficient discernment to distinguish those 
who have a claim to pity. I doubt not that you will 
make the best use of this little sum, which I intrust 
to your hands, for the benefit of honesty in distress* 
I already imagine that I have done the good that . 
you shall do ; and it is the best means by which I 
can be present to your memory.' My mother was 
so exhausted she could say no more ; but I shall 
remember her dying injunction as long as I live. 

Gfra. [wiping her eyesJ] Excellent lady ! 

Tho, My father and mother never speak of her 
but with tears. 

Ali. My mother had a great friendship for them 
too. She told me at her death always to look upon 
Mr.Garvey as one of my best friends, and to follow 
implicitly his sensible advice. You see, thereRuret 
I have obligations to you. Happy am I in honor- 
ing my mother's memory ; in satisfying my own 
gratitude ; in saving my father from an act of 
injustice ; in sparing him the sorrow he would feel 
for it ; in preserving every thing ; the charming 
little tuft of trees ; our own friendship ; the pleas- 
ure of seeing each other as befo re 
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Cfra, [throwing ker arms round kerneckJ] O 
my dear Alicia I 

Thon [taking her handJ] My father will bless you 
in bis heart, but he will nerer take your money. 

AU. Certainly he will take it if I request him. 
Nobody in the world shall know any thing of it. 
Stay here, my dear friends ; I will go for it. 

Tho, I will not, however, take charge of it. 

Aii. You shall, my dear Grace. And, Thomas, 
if you hinder her, take notice I do not accept your 
squirrel ; I shall obey my father rigorously, and 
never look at you again ; and never go either to 
your house, or into the grove again. 

€rra» Well, miss, if you speak in this manne r 

AU.[stopping her J] You don't know what you say. 
I won't even hear you. Stay for me, I shall soon 
retnrn. If I be not interrupted, I shall write a few 
lines to your father. In case I cannot join you 
again, I will put the purse near the summer-house ; 
there, under that large stone. Hark the place well 
now ; do you hear ? 

Gro. I am sure that my &ther will send me 
back with your money. 

A2i. Let him beware of that. And you will not 
know where to find me ; for, alas, it is perhaps the 
last time that we are allowed to converse together. 

Crra. Ah, miss Alicia, what cruel words ! 

AH. I must obey my father. But we are neigh- 
bors ; we are not forbid to look at each other ; and« 
whenever oar eyes can meet unobserved——— 
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Qra, O, fiuAe skall take care to seek yoiursy and 
to tell thorn that I shall never forget to love you* 

Tho. Who Irill hinder ns to be ia yoar way 
when yoll go o^t to walk ? and then ■ ■ >■ 

Alu Yoa are right« A smile, or a side-look 
can pass without being seen. Come, take comfort ; 
all will go welL Bat where is the squirrri ? As 
I am going to my room, I will carry it np. 

Tko* Stop a moment ; I will go for his house, 

and carry it for you as far as the door. 

f &IUI9 w the sumBmp^homt, 

Ali, Good by, my dear Grace. 

Gra. Ah, miss Alicia, I cannot beliere that it 
is to be forever. 

Ti»* [reiundng with ike spdrrePs house en^ 
ty.] Blast me ; the sqairrel is not here. 

Alu What! my squirrel gone? O dear, Thomas. 

TAo. Somebody must have <^ned the door, 
for I remember to have shut it. 

Mi* It can be none but my brother. He was 
jealous that you made me a present of it ; and, 
while we were speaking here, he slipped into the 
summer-house, and opened his little door. 

Th0. Jf he only carried away the squirrel to 
play wiA a Bttle !p— — 

4ii' i kmpjhim better than yoa do, he has let 
him run amaj^^f 

Tho, .Well, itay a moment ; he can't be ht off. 
If I can' diite«rer him on some tree, I need <mly 
show him' a nutrto make him come down immedi- 
ately. I will go and hunt for him. [Goes oui. 
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JUi. [to ThoJ] I wish you ftaecess in die cliaee» 
my dear iiriend. [To GraJ] P6or Thomas ! I pity 
him, he was so happy in making me that present I 

Gra. That is true indeed. He nerer was easy 
till he brought it to you. 

AH. I. must leave you, my dear Grace. I will 
lake the terrace walk ; it leads to the house ; and 
do you go out by the little door of the garden, and 
slip round along the wall. You need only stand 
under my window, without tnking notice of any* 
thing. I will throw 3rou the purse with a letter. 
If my father is not in the way, I will bring them 
to you myself. 

Gr€L O my dear generous friend, what good- 
nature ! [They go out, diferetU wafi. 

SCENE II. 
Mr. Sewall, Constantino. 

Con. Well, father, was I wrong ? you see what 
pains my sister takes to obey you. 

Mr. S. And what is this story of a squirrel f 

Con. I did not tell it to you while we were con- 
cealed, because they would have heard me. But 
the afiair is this : The dear friend Thomas made a 
present of the squirrel to the dear friend Alicia. 
The dear friend Alicia received this ugly little beast 
with so much pleasure, that she calls it her dear 
friend Tommy. But I have managed that she 
shall not have much amusement with it. 

Mr. S. How so ? 

Con. They put the squirrel's little house on the 
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smuser^house benck. I went in while they were 
taking a tender farewell, opened the little door« 
took the squirrel out, and let him loose among the 
trees. I saw him soon climb up a tree, and jump 
from branch to branch. They will be pretty can- 
ning if they ever catch him again. 

Afr.iS. Then, sir, you have done a very mean 
and despicable action. Did I not forbid you to 
molest these poor children ? and you knew very well 
the trouble you were going to cause your sister. 

Can. As she disobeyed you, did she not deserve 
to be punished ? 

Mr. S. Is it to you that the right of punishment 
belongs ? Run and tell the gardener and his peo- 
ple to look for the squirrel and bring it to roe. 

Con. But, father, you forbade my sister any con- 
nection with Mr. Garvey's children ; and will you 
sufier her to receive a present from them ? 

Mr.S. Was Thomas informed of my intentions 
when he brought the squirrel ? 

Can, At least Alicia knew them ; and did not 
she disobey you ? 

Mr.S. It belonged to me to judge. She certain- 
ly would have showed me the present she received ; 
and, if I thought proper,' I should have ordered her 
to return it. But again I say, run and let this 
squirrel be found, or you shall answer for it. 

Con. But, father, you have heard them talk finely. 
My sister has money unknown to you, and she gives 
it to Mr. Garvey to pay you. Had I not better go 
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and watch Grace, to sarprise her when she receives 
the purse, and bring it to yon ? 

Mr. S, Dare ndt to do it Yoa know my or- 
ders. Obey. 

Con. [murmuring, 1' I thought that I had done 
such fine things ! [He goes out. 

Mr. S. [musing.l Yes^ I see I have suffered 
my passions to carry me too far. What a pattern 
of friendship, gratitude, and generosity, do these 
children show ! It is true, I had forbidden Alicia 

But should I have forbidden her ? Ought I to 

suppress those sentiments in her heart, to which I 
myself had given birth ? Could I deprive beif of 
the only happiness which she enjoys in this soli- 
tade ? the greatest happiness of human life, an 
amiable and virtuous society with children of her 
ovm age ? a blessing, the loss of which I could not 
compensate with all my fortune ; and for what 
reason ? To satisfy an empty whim. My dear 
Alicia, neither those grottoes, those bridges, those 
Chinese temples, nor all those ornaments with which 
I meant to embellish my garden ; nothing, in fact, 
could have made you forget the unadorned grove 
where friendship found so safe a retreat. What a 
lesson is this to me ! But for you, I was about to 
lose a valuable friendship. You save me from 
injustice and remorse. And your noble conduct 
makes me feel the unworthiness of your brother. 
Ul-natured boy ! in what an odious light has he 
shown hiiliself ! But let me banish this mortifying 

7 VOL. II. 
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idfft from my mind. I am impsdoit to know if Mr. 
Ghuryey thinks as generouaigr as his children. The 
part which he takes will deteroAine my hapjMneaa. 
I hare either lost a friend undeserving of my at* 
tachment, or I shall now findhine^orthy my regard. 

[Alida croflses the bottom of the stage on tiptoe. Ifr. 
Sewill peroeives her, and cells ' AUcia I*. Sim goes on. 

Mr. Sswill calls a seoond time,] 

Alicia ! come hither ! 

Enter JUicitL 

Mr.S. Where were you going ? why did yon 
strive to avoid me ? 

AH. [confiaed.] Because — I was afraid to dia- 
tarb you, father. 

Mr, S. You are going perhaps to seek tlie 
squirrel which Thomas gave you as a present. 

Alt. It is true he gave me one. I suppose Cob- 
stantine told you. 

Mr.S. You did not receive it, 1 presume ? 

AIL I ! no^^^--0 yes, how could I avoid it ? Poor 
Tommy ! he was in such joy when he offered it. 

Mr. S. You must return it 

Atu Yes, father, if I had it ; but it has run away« 

Mr.S. Is this true, Alicia ? 

Alt. Yes, sir, I assure you. I can show jwi » 
his house ; it is empty. 

. Mr. S. Who could have let it out ? This was 
a trick of Gonstantine. 

AU.' No, father. Donotaccusemybfctherofit 
The door must have been ill fastened, so the prisoner 
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if he catch him again^ will faring him back to me. 

JU^. S. You mean then to have a second conver- 
sation with him ? What have yon to say to him ? 
Have yon not totd him my resc^ion ? And have 
you not taken leave of him ? 

Aii. Yes, fiither ; but— O, I was so sorry ! I 
shall not easily comfort m3rself. 

j9fK 5. You find then a difficulty in obeying me ? 

AU. O, it is not that ; don't imagine it. But 
cotlld you love me still, could you own me for your 
'^ild, if t were to tell you that this quarrel does 
not grieve me ? What would you think of me, what 
would my friends think, if I withdrew my heart from 
them at once, without feeling the least concern ? 

Mr. S. Is the offence offered me by their father 
M indifl^ant to you« that you take no part in it ? 

AIL I do take a part in it, and I would give any 
thitig ia the world that you had full satisfaction. 

Mr. 8. You know then what I ask of him, and 
what he refbses me ? 

AMi I kttovr— ^ Ahf father, v^hy do you ask me ? 

Jtfi^. S* Because I would know if Mr. Grarvey's 
children are acquainted with the affair, and have 
intitisted it to yea. 

^'.Tes, they told me alL Don't be angry, father! 

Jfer. S. Well, what do yeu think of my demand ? 
Does it appear unredtsonable f Have I not a right 
le expect ^om Hr. GarVey, in return for all my 
kindness, a slight com]diment, and for which I 
Would repay him a hundred-fold ? 
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AU. Dear father, I am only a child ; how eaa I 
decide among grown people ? . 

Mr, S, Consult your own heart. I would know 
vrhsit it says. 

Ali. Pray excuse me. My heart perhaps might 
say something which would displease you. • 

Mr.S, I understand. It would judge, no doubt, 
that I am in the wrong. 

Ali. Ah, now you are going to be angry. 

Mr. S. Only speak ; you will see. 

Ali. I would not oflfend you on any account 

Mr. S. You will not ; only tell me freely what 
you think. 

Ali. Well then, I think you are right, and Mr. 
Garvey too. 

Mr. S. Both of us right ? O, you little flatterer, 
that is impossible. One of us must be right, and 
the other wrong. 

Ali. Pardon me ; I spoke it as I think. Yoa 
have done Mr. Garrey great kindnesses, and haye 
a right to expect from him, in acknowledgement, a 
matter which you have so much at heart ; and he 
is right in refusing it to you, because he has rea- 
sons for not giving it up. 

Mr.S. But are his reasons just, or ill-founded f 

Ali. It is not for me to be the judge of them. 
You look upon it as a duty, in gratitude, for him to 
give up his little groye ; and he looks upon the 
keeping of it to be a duty of gratitude. You would 
cut it down, to make a fine prospect ; he thinks it 
an agreeable shady retreat for his diildvea. Ton 
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are Ids landlord, and have power ; he has nothing 
but the prayers and tpMS of his family. 

Mr. SI Enough of this ; you are too dangeroas 
an advocate. Well, let him pay me the fifty poands 
which I lent him, and he may keep his. grove. 

AH. Then it will he forc e 

Mr^S. That will show which is right, eigh ? 

Alt. No, father, I only meant — O, I do not know 
what I would say. But the fiAy pounds — where 
can he get them ? 

Mr. S. If you donH know, neither do I. How- 
ever, if he applied to you 

Alt. [embracing her father.] O, I cannot conceal 
it any longer from you. And; though you. punish 
me for it — I have deserved your anger — I have 

Mr. S. Gome, come, let me go ! What does all 
this mean, Alicia? 

Enter Camiantine forcing in Grace. 

Con. Ah, father, I have her, I have her. She has 
a letter ; I suppose for my sister. Come, give it me, 
give it me* or I will search you. Yes, yes, she had 
it in her hand as she slipped along the yew-hedge. 

Mr.S. No violence, Constantine. [To Crrace] 
Do you wish any one here, child ? 

Gra.[confitsed.] No— yes, sir, I was looking for — 

Mr.S. Why so frightened? Whom do you want? 

Ora. Miss Alicia. 

Con. But you know, Grace, that father has 
forhidden her to speak to you. 

Mr.S. [to Con.] I request you to he silent. [To 
Gra.} And what is this letter in question ? 
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Ora. It is nQthiog^ — ^iiothiiig^^[2ooifctfi^ sorrtnc* 
fitUy at AIL] Ah, miss Alicia, will you foi^ye me ? 
, Alu My dear Grace, we must now hide nothing 
from my fother. 

Con. [to^ Mr.SJ] How, sir ? they speak to eacli 
other before your face. Is that obedience ? 

Afr.S. Will you be silent ? Well, Grace, may 
I not know ? 

(rr€L Since I must tell yon, sir, the truth is, my 
father has written a letter to miss Alicia, thanking 
her for her kindness. 

[She offers the letter to Alicia ; Constuitine adzes it. 

Con. O father! it is full of money. [ToAiicia\ 
Ah ! you will be paid now. 

Alu I was going to confess the whole to yoa» 
lather, when Grace and my brother interrupted 
us. I submit to my punishment. 

Mr, S. [opens the letter and reads] 
' Most worthy Miss : 

' I should not be deserving of your generous in" 
tentions in my favor, if I were base enough to lead 
you into the slijg^htest act of deceit, by accepting the 
money which you offer me to pay your father. No, 
my dear miss, I am his debtor, and shall have the 
misfortune to continue so, until I can acquit my 
debt by my own resources. I am unhappy in not 
being able on this occasion to meet your fathisr's " 
wishes so cheerfully as I would on any other. If 
Mr. Se wall, without mentioning it to me, had pursu- 
ed the course which his power enables hkn to ikse, 
I should not have ezpostidated. He may assuxo 
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himself, that I should never have formed in my own 
mind a single complaint against him* At least I 
should not have to reproach myself with violating 
the sacred promise which I have passed. Let him 
know these sentiments, my worthy little friend* 
His friendship and yours are more valuable to me 
than all the possessions in the world. Continue 
still in the same generous disposition towards me 
and my children. 1 have the honor to be, te.' 

[Mr. SewaU, without shutting the letter, looks at AUda. 

Alt. [running to him»] Now, father, you shall 
know how this money came into my hands, and 
forgive me for not owning it to you before ! 

Mr, S, [kissing her.] I know the whole, my dear 
Alicia. I heard your conversation. I am delight- 
ed with the nobleness and generosity of your senti- 
ments. I do not blush to confess, that perhaps, ex- 
cept for you, r was about to commit an action that 
would have made me unhappy all my life. Here 
is your money. Make that noble use of it which 
your excellent mother enjoined you. Do not fear 
that I shall ever suffer it to be exhausted by your 
bounty. Your little grove shall remain, my dear 
children, and friendship shall unite you still. 

AU. [taking his hattd.] O father ! I now owe 
Tou a second life. 

Gra. [taking his other hand.] O sir, what 
goodness ! Ah ! how my fathea r 

Mr. S. Tell him, my dear Grace, that I reque^ 
him to take his note again ; that I have a small al^ 
teration to make in it, of ^hleh I will speak to himt 
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Cffn. How ? &ther, you- 



Mr. S. Silence your ill-natuxed tongoe. Yoa 
have to-day given me proofs of a very bad heart. 

dm, I have only obeyed you. Must not chil- 
dren obey their parents ? 

Mr. S. Without doubt, they must But, when 
the commands of their parents are unjust, they 
must then first obey their duty and their Maker. 
If your heart did not tell you that mine yielded too 
much to passion, I have no further hopes of yoa* 
Observe how Alicia has acted ! 

Can. But mother did not leave me any money 
at my own disposal. 

Mr. S. Because she foresaw the improper use 
you might make of it. And further, had you no 
words of comfort for your little friends, and for a 
man who once had the care of your education ? 
But what has become of the squirrel ? have you 
given orders to find him ? 

CoH. I could see no one in the garden. 

[Thomas enten, ranning, and out of breath. He holds th« 
squirrel in one hand, the other is wrapped in a handker* 
chief, stained with blood.] 

Tho. Joy ! joy ! here he is ! I have found him, 

here he is ! 

[Perceiiring Mr. Sewall, he stops short. 

Ali, [running to himi] O, my good Tommy. 
[she takes the sqtdrrel.] My pretty little Tommy, 
have I found you ? O, you shall never escape 
from me again. Come, sir, march into your house 
once more. 
[I&uts him in his house, and ctories him into the snmmerhoose. 
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iir^ S. What is the matter with your hand, my 
dear Tom ? I think I see blood upon your 
handkerchief. 

Tk(K [wi^ twrprisB and jcy.] Hy dear Tom ? 
Miss, do yott hear that ? - 

- Ali. Yes, child, all is n6w reconciled. 

Gra, And we are friends forever. 

{Thomas j«iii|n for joy, and bows to Mr. Sewall. Ghraoe 
lakes her farother^i hand and looks ad it "with camaem. 

Have you hurt yourself? Let me see. 

JiL And on my account too f 

Tko, It is a trifle. It was done by a branch 
that broke with the spring I made to jump after the 
maaway* I tore my hand a little ; but I would 
faaTe left an arm behind, rather than not bring 
back the squirrel to Miss Alicia* 

Alu Ah, how good-natured ! Father, you muat 
have it dressed. Nurse has an excellent salve. 

Mr, S. That care shall be yours. Come, chil- 
dren, follow me« I will have a little entertainment 
prepared for you to-day, at my house, and I will 
go myself, and invite your parents to come aiid 
partake of it. I have been your scholar this day- 
and I see, by your example, that good children 
may always give usefol lessons to their parents. 
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THE FIRE BT NIGHT. 

A DRABIA, IN ONE ACT* 



«B. AHV XSS. 7SBKOJF, 
ADBIANy tA«tf Son. 

ooiisTAxcs, fftetV Daughter* 
MIAD0W8, a Famer. 



BAIDGBT, hi* Wife^ 
BODftK, tbiir Son. 
THBBE, their Daughter 
•ODPBIT^ Jkfr. F.'s GtBom, 



SciNs, — !Z%e entrance of a vittagef w tft« en mnms of hmitmy 
in apart of which, contiguom to the JS/dds^ ofpeart a /in. 
Oh one side is a fa r m h o use «tt% aptmpf amij on tk€ otkof 
sidif a kill, 

SCENE I. 

Adrian^ running by a path that conducts round the 
hUl; his clothes and hair out of order. He looks 
back, and sees the fire bursting forth with re» 
doubled Jury. 

Adrian* 

YEN ! O heaven ! all burning still ! 

^^ what volumes of thick smoke and fiemoes I 

What's now become of my father, mother, 

and sister ? Am I an unhappy orphan ? 

Heaven take pity on me, and let theq^ be 
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flafe ; for fhey «re more lo me Aan all the world 
beside — Without them, what should I do T 

fOppiCiHu] vilh jrief ind wearinen, he Inim igainrt > 

tree. The fivm-boaM dotr now apeiu, *Dd Irnla Hodfi, 

wbo liH bi( bcetkrut in tu> kaud, ciHne* out.] 

Hm^. [without obtfToing Adrian.^ So then, tbie 

fire does not stop ? What could possess my father 

to go poking with his horses right into the middle 

of it I But the suo's now rising. He'll soon be 

back. I'll sit down here, and wait till be returac. 

|Kr goes lo lil dawn bj ibe trea, and wee Utile Adiun. 

Hey ! hey ! who's here T a fine young gentleman ! 
What tnngs you out so early, my pretty maMn 1 
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Adr. Ah, my littte friend, I neither know at 
present where I am, ncnr whither I am going. 

Hod. How ! perhaps you live* in town ? and 
very likely where the fiie is. 

Adr. Yes, indeed^ I have escaped, I cannot 
well tell yon in what manner. 

Hod, Is your house in flames ? 

Adr. It was in our street the fire broke out ; I was 
in bed, and sleeping very soundly. My father ran 
up to snatch me out of bed i the servant dressed me 
in a hurry, and one carried me directly through the 
fire, which biased all around -us as we went forward. 

Hod. Poor dear little fellow ! 

{ScNne one from tbe homt cries wt, * Hodge ! Hodge !* 

but Hodge is listODing to Adriaa vith so nuieh attentiois 
that he does not hear it.] 

Enter Mrs. BridgH and Pkebe. 

Bri. [to Phebe at the eniroMce.] I hope he has 
not gone away to see the fire. iVe cause enough 
already to tremble for his father's danger. 

Phe. No, no, mother ; heare he is. Ah. I he's 
speaking to a little gentleman. 

Bri. [to Hodge.] Why didn't yon answer wheik 
I called you ? 

Hod. Have you been calling me ? I didn't hear 
you. I was listening to this poor boy here. 

Brid. Poor ! What has happened to him ? 

Hod. He was like to hav^been burnt alive. His 
house was all in flames, he tells me, when they 
got him out 
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Bru How pale the poor child is ! And how 
did thej coDtrire to saire you, ray little master ? 

Adr. Our helper was bid to take me to a village 
'Wkera I had been nursed, so he put me on his 
shoulders ; but the firemen stopped him in the 
atxeet, wanting hands to work. I fell to crying, 
when I saw myself alone, on which a good woman 
took me by the hand, and led me out of town» di- 
lecting me to walk straight forward, till I saw a 
Tillage ; so I followed h<T advice, and here I am. 

BrL And can you tell me your nurse's name ? 

Adr. No, not now ; but I can recoUect I used 
to call my little foster-sister, Fhebe. 

FHm. [eamesUy^'l If this little boy should be 
Adrian, mother ? 

Adt, Yes, yes, that's my name. 

Art. What, Adrian, Mr. Vernon's son ? 

Adr. O, ray dear good nurse ! I recollect you 
now. And this is Phebe, and this is Hodge. 

[They emfaraM each other. 

Bri. \kimng AMan.'\ How happy am I now ! 
I thought of nothing but ny poor dear little Adri* 
an, since this fire began. My husband's gone to 
give you all the assistance he can. But how tall 
he's grown ! Should you have recollected him f 
I think not» Phefee. 

Fhf. Not immediately, indeed ; but, when I saw 
him first, mothoug^t I felt my heart beat toward 
him. It is a long time since we were last together. 

Adr* I have been a great way ojfiT, at schocj, 
and came home only three days since, to spend the 
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holidays. Had I remained, I should, at least for 
the present, have known nothing of this day's 
misfortune. O, father ! mother '! O sister ! 

Bri. Poor dear child ! there's no cause to make 
yourself uneasy. On the first alarm of £re, so 
near your quarter of the town, my husband satoul, 
to see if he could be of any use. I know him. Your 
father, mother, and sister will be safe, if mortsl 
man can save them. But, my lovely Adrian, yo« 
have been up and running these two hours at least, 
and must be hungry. Will you eat a little ? 

Hod. Look ye, master, here's a Yorkshire cake 
and butter. Take it ! 

Adr. Master ! You used to call me Adrian, 
and not master. 

Hod, [em^acing him.] Well then, Adrian, take 
my breakfast. 

Pke. Or stay, Adrian, you must surely be dry 
as well as hungry, I'll go fetch my milk-porrid^ 
I was putting in the bread 

Adr. No, no, my good friends. I can't hare 
any stomach, till I see my dear father, mother, an4 
sister. I'll return and seek them. 

Bri. Do you think of what your saying ? Ban 
hito'the -flames ! 

Ad. I left them in the flames ; i)ut it was against 
my will. I did not like to part with them ; but 
my father will have it so ; he in an angry tone bid 
Godfrey pay no heed to my resistance. I was 
forced to yield, for fear of putting him into a passion. 
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Icamiot hold oat any loager, but, whaterer be the 
danger, must go back to find if they are in safety. 

Bri. I cant let yon go, that's certain. Come 
into the house with us. 

Ad. You then have a house. I, alas ! have none. 

Bri. And is not our house yours ? I fed you with 
my milk, and can't surely deny you bread. [Ske 
forces hhn m^ and says to Hodge] Take care, and 
stay you here, that you may see your father the 
sooDer, and let us know of his coming. But don*t 
run to see the fire. Remember I forbid you that. 

[Ex. Adrian, Bridget, and Phebe. 

Hodge [aloTu.] And yet Fve half a mind to do 
so. What a charming bonfire it must make ! I 
can't see clearly, but I think that Steele's down 
that had the golden dragon on the top. There's 
many a poor soul burnt out of house and borne. I 
pity them, and yet tbey must not hinder me from 
finishing my breakfast. — [To Phebe, re-entering 
with a tumbler.] Well now, sister, you're a dear 
good girl, indeed, to bring me drink so kindly. 

Pke. O, 'tis not for you. I've come to get a 
glass of water for poor Adrian. He'll bare neither 
milk, nor ale, nor wine. ** My dear father, 
mother, and sister, (says he) very likely, are at 
present hungry and thirsty, and shall I have such 
nice things ? No, no indeed ; let me have noth* 
ing but a little water ; that will serve me well 
enough, and especially as I am so thirsty." 

Hod. I must own however that it's something 
comical, that Adrian should refuse a drop of any 



thing tbat*8 good, becaiiae ke c$n\ get any tidn^ 

of his pafentSk 

Ph^. O, I know yon well enoagh ! Tour sitter 
might be burnt alive, and yon not eat a moothfol 
less on that account. For my part I should be like 
Adrian. I should hardly think of eating, if our house 
were on fire, and no one could tell me what had 
happened to my father, mother, or even Iwother. 

Rod, No, nor I— provided I were not hungry. 

Phe. Can one be hungry in such a case ? Looki 
Hodge, I've not the least degree of appetite. To 
see poor Adrian weep and take on so, has made 
me quite forget my hunger. 

Hod, So that you won^t eat your milk-porridge ! 

Phe. What, you want it, after having swallowed 
your own breakfast, with Yorkshire cake into the 
bargain! 

Hod* No ; Fd only take your breakfast, that, if 
neither you nor Adrian wished to have it, nothing 
might be lost ; that's all. But let me have the 
tumbler ; iVe not drank myself. 

Phe. [giving him the tumbler.] Make hastCi 
Adrian's very thirsty. 

Hod. [after drinking.] Stay, 111 fill it for him. 

Phe. Without rinsing it ? 

Hod. Do you suppose I've poison in my mouth ? 

Phe. Very proper, truly, with the crumbs about 
the rim ! I'll rinse it out myself. Young gentle* 
men are used to cleanliness, and I would wish to 
let him see as much propriety and neatness in our 
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cottage as at home. [She rinse$ th/e tumltUrffih 

itj and goes out.] 

JBbd. [altme.] So, there's my breakfast done* 

Sappose DOW I should ran to town to see the fire ? 

I shan't be missed, if I set out, stay there half an 

hour or so, and then come back ; 'tis nothing bat 

a good sound scolding from mother. I'll however 

go a little way, and then determine. It is not 

more than twelve or thirteen minutes' run before 

I'm there. Come, eome ; &int heart, the proverb 

tells us, never won fair lady. 

[He fets oiKI but meefs hit ftther* 

Enter Meadows, toith a large trunk upon hit 
skauldert, tiredf and oui of breath. 

Bod, What, you've come back, father ! I was 
going a little way to meet you. 

Mea. {with anxiety.] Were you ? And is Adriai^ 
here I 

Hod. Yes ; he arrived not long ago. 

Mea. [putting doum the trunk.] Thank Godr 
then the whole family are safe ! [He tits dawn 
upon the trunk.] Let me take breath a little. 

Hod. Won't you go in, father ? 

Mea. No, no ; I'll remain here in the open air, 
till I'm recovered a little. Go, and tell your 
mother that I'm returned. [Ex. Hodge. 

Enter Bridget, Adrian, Hodge, and Phehe. 
Bri. [running from the farm-house, and emhrth 
eing Meadows.] Ah, my dear ! What joy to see 
you back safe ! 

9 TOL. II. . o 
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JKw. My life ! Bat Adrian, pray where is he I 
Lec me ^te him. 

Ad. [running ttp*] Here I am. Here, here, father ! 
[looking round about.] Bat what, are you aloae ? 
Where 8 my father, mother, and little sister ? 

Mea. Safe, my child ; quite safe. Embrace me ! 

Adr. [jumping up into his arms.] O what joy ! 

Bri, We have all been in very great perplexity. 
Our neighbors have already come back. 

Mea* They had not their benefactor to preserve 
as I had. 

Bri, But, dear Thomas, is the fire out, and all 
the mischief over ? 

Mea, Over, Bridget ! the whole street is in 
flames. If you could only see the ruins, and the 
multitude of people ! Women with their hair about 
their ears, running to and fro, and calling out for 
their husbands and poor children ! to which, add 
the sound of bells, the noise of carts and engines, 
with the crush of houses when the timbers are 
burnt through, the frightened horses, and the throng 
of people driving full against you. I can't tell you 
how I made my way amid the fiames that crossed 
before me, and the burning beams that really seem- 
ed every moment to fall down to crueh me. 

Bri, Bless us ! you make my blood run cold ! 

Pke. See, see, mother, how his hair and eye- 
txrowa are all singed ! 

Mea, And see my arm too. But why should I 
c(»nplain ? Could I only get away with life, I should 
iiot have mattered losing a limb for Mr. Vernon. 
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Sri. How, my dear ! a limb ? 

Mea. What, wife, to save oar benefactor ! Was 
It not through his means we both came together I 
Are we not indebted to his generosity, not only for 
this farm, but every thing we have ? And, what's 
still more, my jewel, was it not your milk that 
reared his weakly child, now strong and hearty ? 
[Adrian clings to Bridget.] Did I say 1 should 
have hesitated to lose a limb for Mr. Vernon ?-^I 
say more : I would have given my life to save him. 

Brt, You have been able to assist him then ? 

Mea, Yes, I have to boast of that happiness* 
He, his lady, and his daughter, had scarcely got 
out of their house, as they supposed in safety, when 
a half-burnt beam fell down into the street before 
them. Happily, I was not ten yards off; the peo- 
ple fancied they were crushed beneath its weight, 
and ran away. I heard their cries, came back, and| 
rushing through the burning ruins, brought them 
off. I had already saved this trunk you see before 
you, and my cart is loaded with a great part of 
their most valuable furniture. 

Adr, Be assured, my father will most richly 
recompense you. 

Mea, I am already recompensed, my dear little 
friend ! Your father did not very likely think of 
such service at my hands, and I have saved him. 
In that thought, I am much better paid than in re* 
ceiving any recompense. Before long, he will 
doubtless be here, and all his family and people. 

Adr. What, shall I see them quickly ? 

17129(5 
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Mea, Yes, my Adrian. Bat ran, wife, and 
make a little preparation to receive them ; let some 
ale be drawn, and hare the cows milked instantly. 
Air sheets to put on all the beds too ; and as for 
us, we'll take our lodging in the bam. 

JSri. Be it so. Til play my part^ I warrant yoo. 

SCENE IL 
MeadoiOij Adrum^ Hodg€% and PhAt. 

Mea. And I'll go put the hay up in some kind of 
order in the bam, and make a littk room for those 
who may come hither and require some shelter. All 
the fields, alas, are covered with them ! I imagine 
I still see them ! Some, strack speechless, gaae 
with absolute insensilHlity, while they behold 
their houses burning, or else fall to the ground 
through fatigue and fright ; others run along like 
madmen, wringing their hands, or pulling out their 
hair ; and, uttering pitiful cries, attempt to force 
dieir passage through a line of soldiers, who with 
bayonets keep them off, that they may save the 
sufferers* property from being plundered. 

P^. O my poor dear Adrian ! had you been 
there, diey would have trodden you under foot. 

MecL As soon as diey bring back my horses» 111 
go out again, and take up all the dbildren, women, 
and old men I meet with. Had I been the poorest 
person in the village, this misfortune would have^ 
rendered me the richest ; since the unhai^y,whQm 
I shall succour, will belong to me. 

[H« sioopt to talM «p thatnmk. 
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Bod. Dear father, Jet ine help you. 

JMEni. No, ao; haveacare; Htsfartooheayyfor- 
yonr etreogth. Go rather and bid Humphreys heat 
the oven, and pat all our kitchen things in order ; 
and let Garter know that I want some flour sent in. 
These miserable people, who are burnt out of their 
habitations, shall at least find wherewithal to satis- 
fy their wants ! Thank God ! I am not so poor, 
that any one, applying to my charity, should die 
for want of food. If I'd nothing, Pd give them my 
laBt bit of bread* [He and Hodge go out. 

Pha. Ot&it I'd share with you too, Adrian. Who, 
alas ] who would have supposed that I should 
have ever seen you in your present situation ! 

Adr. Who, indeed, my dearest Phebe ! for it is 
▼ery hard in one night to lose every thing. 

jPke. Be comforted* my dear friend ; for dont 
you recollect, how happy we were once together 
here, when we were less a great deal than at 
present ? Well, we'll be again as happy with each 
other. Do you fear you can want any thing, as 
long as I have any thing to give you ? 

Adr. [taking Phebe by the hand.'\ No, I don't 
indeed ; but then I thought it would have been 
my part to make you happy, get you a good hus* 
band, as father has often said in joke, and take care 
of your children, like my own. 

Phe, Well, now I must contrive to do all this 
myself ; and when we love each other, it is exact- 
ly the same thing. I'll get you all the finest flow- 
ers I can in our garden, and whatever fruit I'm al- 
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lowed to gather. You shall also have my bed, and 
PII sleep all night long on the floor beside jott. 

Adr, [embracing her.] O my dear, dear Phebe, 
how I ought to love you ! 

Pke, You shall see what care I'll take of Con- 
stance too. I'll be always with you both. We 
drank, I need not tell you, the same milk ; and is 
not that as if you were my brother, pray, and I 
your sister ? 

Adr, Yes, and you shall always be my sister, 
and I do not know which I shall henceforward be 
most fond of, you or Constance. Til present yoa 
to father, that you may be his daughter ; bat 
when, think you, will he come ? 

Phe, Why make yourself uneasy ? you've been 
told he is safe. 

Adr. But my father is just like yours ; and who 
can tell but he'll go back and get into the flames 
to save some friend or other ? I must therefore be 
uneasy till I see him again. But hark ! donH I 
hear a footstep on the other side of the hill ? If it 
were only he ! 

Enter Godfrey. 

Adr. Ah, Godfrey ! 

Godf. Ah, my little master ! you are safe then ? 

Adr, Truly there's great need to talk about my 
safety : Where's father, mother, and Constance ? 
Are they with you ? 

Godf. [not knowing what to say.] With me ? 

Adr. Yes, you surely have not left them behind ! 
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Goif. Behind! \turfw/igahmt£\ they're not be* 
hind me. 

Adr, Then they have not come with you ? 

Godf, Unless they are here, I don't know whore 
they are. 

Adr. [impatientlyJi ^^^ do&'t come here to 
seek them, do you ? 

Godf. [in conjiision.] Don't be frightened, my 
dear little master. Are they not come hither ? 

Fhe. None but Adrian. 

Adr. He's confounded, and has some bad news 
to tell me ! They are lost, after all good Meadows' 
pains to save them ! 

Godf. Hear me. There's no cause, at least I 
hope so, to alarm yourself. About an hour or 
forty minutes after they had forced me from you to 
assist the sufferers, I found means to get into the 
crowd. Dear master Adrian, don't however fright 
yourself ; but so it is indeed. I ran about the 
ruins to discover where my master was, but could 
not come at any tidings of him ; no, nor yet my 
mistress, nor miss Constance. I inquired of every 
one I met, if they had heard of such a family ; but 
was constantly answered, no. 

Adr. O heaven ! take pity on me ! dear father, 
mother, and Constance, where, where are you ? 
perished, doubtless ! 

Crodf. I've not told you all yet ; but pray don't be 
frightened. The worst part of the affair comes now. 

Ad. What is it ? Why don't you tell me, Godfrey f 

Godf. How, in heaven's name, would you hiave 



BM tdl yoa, if you hi yourself be frighteaed in 
this manner ? 

Adr. Speak ! j^yi Godfrey, speak.! 

Oo4^. Well* then, the rumor was as follows, 

that a gentleman, a lady, and a little girl, were 

orushed to death, when they lyere just got out of 

doors, and thought themseli^es in safety. 

[Adrian swoons away. 

Phe, Help ! help ! help ! Come here to oar 
assistance, some one ! Adrian's dying. 

[She ftJls down by bim. 

Godf. But what ails him I I said this was bat 
a report ; and then, they could not tell me who It 
was. It may be nothing, after all. 

Phe, Why, how you talk ! his fright, at what 
you mentioned, oTercame him, and he quite for- 
gets that my father preserved, them. 

Godf. [feeling Adrian^s ehe^kJ] O my poor dear 
little Adrian ! he*s cold as any ice ! 

Phe. [half getting up.] And what could bring 
you here ? It is you have killed him ! 

Crodf. I ? And yet Pm sure you heard me bid 

him not be frightened. Master Adrian ! 

[Godfrey raises Adrian, and lets him ikfi agaia. 

Phe, How you go to^ work ! Don't touch hiitt 
any more. He'll die, if he's not dead already, with 
such treatment ! O my dear, dear brother Adrian ! 
father, mother, Hodge ! Why, where can they be I 

[She runs into the hoase iot help. 

CrMJf- [leaning oner Adrian.] No, he's not dead ; 
he brushes a little. Were he dead, I'd go and 
iuig myself this moment into the first pond I come 
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to. [Hb ealltout] Adma ! mftster Adrian ! If I 
knew bat how to bring him to himself ! [Be blatoi 
OH Adrian*s faioe.] This Uowii^ tries my iangs ! 
li was rery foolish in me, I must own, to tell him 
what I did ; bat much more so in him to pay atten- 
tion to it ; and particularly when I bid him not be 
fiightened. Could I |>ossibly speak plainer ? — 
Adrian I Adrian ! He (k>es not hear me. When my 
dear wife died, I took on very sadly for her ; but 
to die on that account would hav^^en very silly ! 
"Adrian ! Adrian ! What had I best do? He does not 
seem as if he woald recover. Ah, I see a pump— • 
I'll go and fill my hat vrith water — ^half a dozen 
sprinkles may possibly have a good efi^ct on him. 

[As Im is comiBg back to Adrian, Mr. Vemoa enters, lead- 
ing in Mrs. Yemon and Constance. Godfiey drops bis 
hal, and mns away, 

Godf. Heaven forgive me ! should he find him 
dead, I don't know what he'll do ! For my part I 
am dead with fear already. [Exit. 

Mr. y. Was not that ottr Godfrey ?— Godfrey, 
what's the matter ? and where's Adrian ? 

Mr*, v. Surely he ran avray, as if afraid of 
flMeting OS. Where can he have left him ? 

Con. [seeing Adrian on the ground,] What's 
b^e ? a child ? [stooping doumJ] O heaven ! my 
brother ! and he's dead ! 

Afrt.F. [failing down hy Adrian.] How, G<hi- 
stance ! Adrian ? Yes, indeed, help ! help ! 

Mr. V. Was this misfortune 'wanting after all ? 
[tMonining the body.] But he's not dead^ Thank 
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heaven, we're better off than that. He breathes a 
little. My dear life, [to Mrs, V.] as Adrian needs 
aesiBtance, keep your strength, that he- may have it, 

Mrs. V, [nearly swooning.] Adrian ! Adrian ! 

Con. Ah ! my poor dear brother ! Would to 
heaven the flames had rather taken all from us ! 

[Mr. V. niies Mn. ^. tnd brings Adrian to her. 

Mr. V. There's no time to lose. Have you your 
salts about you ? 

Mrs.V. I can't tell, I'm in such agitation. Af> 
ter so much fear and fright, here's one still greater* 
I would part with all that's left us for one draught 
of water. 

[Mr. Yemon sees the pomp, and hastens to it. 
Con. [feeling in her mother^s pocket.] Here's 
your sal volatile, mother. [While the salts are 
using] Hear, hear, hear -me, Adrian, and look up ; 
or I shall die with grief. [He recovers a little.] O 
heavens ! he breathes ! [she runs to her father.] 
Gome, father ; come quickly ; come and see hint. 
[Mr. Vernon brings a little water in the hoUow of his 

hand, and throws it in Adrian's &oa. 

Adr. [sighing hiUerly.] O ! O ! father ! father ! 

Mr.V. He supposes I am dead ; that blockhead 
Godfrey must have frightened him. 

Con. [in transport.] See ! see ! his eyes begin 
to open. 

Mr. V. My dear fellow ! don't you know us ? 

Mrs. V. Adrian ! Adrian ! 

Con. Brother ! 

Adr. [looking round him.] Am I dead or living ? 
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or where am II [he sits up in Mrs. YenvoiCs /a^.] 
Ah ! my dear mother ! 

MrsJV. My child ! and have we brought you 
back to life ? 

Air, \turmng to hisjuther.] Father too ! 

Can, [embracing him*] My dear Adrian ! my 
sweet brother ! Pm alive again, now you are. 

Adr, O what joy to see you thus again, dear 
sister ! [He turns to his mother,] It was your 
sweet voice, mother, that brought me back to life. 

ifcEr. y. [to Mrs. Vernon.] My dear, I was la* 
menting our misfortune at the fire ; but now dis« 
cover there was a great deal more to lose, than 
goods and houses. 

Mrs. F.Let's not think a moment more about them. 

Mr. V. It is but to rejoice that in reality they 
are so trifling. I behold you all three safe, and 
can have nodiing to disturb me: 

Con. But what brought you, brother, into such 
a situation ? 

Adr^ Would you think it was Godfrey ? 

Mr. V, There, I said so. 

Adr. Why, he told me you had all three perished. 

Can. [looking over the hiU.] Ah, there he is, 
&dier ; above there. 

[They all look up, aid Godfiny dxaws his bead down. 

Mr. V. Godfrey ! Godfrey ! He's i^raid to an- 
swer me ; so call him, Adrian. 

Adr. Godfrey ! Don't be afraid, but com^ 
down and show yourself. I'm living. 

Godf. [on the kiU.] Axe you sure of that f 
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JLir* I think 8o« Did yaa ever hear a dead 
man speak ? 

GiH{f. [camiaig doum^ hit stopping suddenfy.J 
Tou don't intend, I hope, to discharge me ? If yoa. 
do, I need not be at so much trouble to come on. 

Mr. V, See, simpleton, the consequence of 
speaking without thought ! 

Mrs, F. A little more, and you had been ih», 
death of Adrian, 

Adr,, Pray, mother, forgive him ! It was not hi* 
iault. 

firo4r* No, certainly. I bid him not to be frighl* 
ened. [Adrian holds out his hand.] I'm however 
glad you don't intend me any harm ; and for the 
future, I'll think no one dead, till I see him ten feet 
under ground, and fiiirly buried. 

SCENE m. 

Adrian, Mr. and Mrs. FenMn, Qmite<rtr,Mfiotw, . 
Bridget, Hodge, and Phebe. 

Mea. [running in.] Othewtetch! where S«r be f 
Phe. [showing Crodfrey.] Look, father, here 1 

Mea. Who's this I 
[Phebe and Hodge ma towards A/driaa* i^^fMaenta 

betfai to OanHMM I Masdiww bowa to Mr. Vemon.] 

Mr.V. [rotitsi^ him.] Hy friemd 1 what means 
this humble attitude ? With such rei^ect to bov 
beibre me ! my preserver I tnd not ooJy m]ae> but 
the preserver of all my family ! 

Mea. Tea, sic, it is another obligation you have 
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Iftid apon me. I bave h^d the opportnnky of show- 
ing you my gratitude for all yonr favors. 

Mr. V, You have done mach more for me than 
I ever did lor yoa, and more than I shall ever have 
it ki my power to do. 

Mea. What say yon, sir ? The service of a mo- 
ment only. If on the other hand, have lived these 
^ht years by yonr bonnty. Tou observe these 
fields, this farm ; fi^om you I had them. You have 
lost your all ; permit me therefore to return them. 
It will be happiness enough for me, that I shall 
always have it in my power to say, I have not 
Been ui^^teful to my benefactor. 

Mr.V. Well then, my good friend, I do permit 
yen to return them ; but on this proviso, to enrich 
j<Mi with much better. . You have, luckily for me, 
preserved my strong box, which had all my papers 
in it, and those writings are the best part of my 
fortune. As I now possess no house in London, I'll 
go down into the country, whither you shall follow 
me, and we will fix our habitations at a seat I have 
in Norfolk. All your children shall be mine. 

Adr, Ah ! dear father, I meant to beg as much. 
See, here's my sister Phebe, and here's'Hodge my 
brother. If you knew the love and friendship they 
have shown me ! Possibly I might now have been 
dead, but tar their kindness. 

Mrs.V. [taking Bridget^s hand,] We will hence- 
forth be one family ; and all our happiness shall 
be in loving each other like friends. 

Bri, In the mean time enter and repose yonr- 
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selves. Excase qb, if we do not gire yoa the ac- 
commodations in oar cottage we woald certainly 
have wished. 

Mea, {looking Unoards the kiU*} I see my cart, 
sir, and a namber of poor people following. Will 
you give me leave to go and offer them the servi- 
ces of which they are so mach in need ? 

Mr. V. ril go with yoa, and join in consoling 
them. I am too much interested in the melan- 
choly accident which has distressed them ; though 
a far less sufferer by it. Less ! I should have 
said no sufferer, but a gainer ; for the day which 
I considered, at first, so miserable, gives me back 
much more than I have lost. It gives me, in re- 
turn for such things as with money I can purchase, 
what is far beyond the value of all money ; a new 
family and friends, who will be henceforth 
precious to my heart 



Ill 
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[R. HXJNTER was one afternoon at home, 
>S!@ and in the drawing room with his four 
children, Lambert, Charlotte, Dorothy, and 
Felix, when three gentlemen, whose names 
were Vernon, Fairfield, and Fitzwilliam 
came to see him. They were Mr. Hun- 
ter's oldest friends ; the children likewise 
loved them greatly, and were much rejoiced to see 
them. They would always listen to their conrer- 
sation with a greedy ear, as being not only instrue* 
tire, but amusing ; and on this particular occasion 
sat with so much attention, that they let the night 
ceme on without once thinking they needed lamps. 
Mr. Vernon was, at this moment, relating a 
very curious circumstance which happened to him 
in his travels. Suddenly a dreadful noise veas 
heard from the second pair of stairs. The chil- 
dren crowded together in a fright, behind their 
father's elbow chair, instead of going out of the 
room to see what was the matter, as Mr. Hunter 
thought they would have done. He had bid Lam- 
hert, his eldest son, go out for this purpose ; but 
Lambert passed the order to his sister Charlotte ; 
Charlotte to her younger sister Dorothy; and 
Dorothy to Felix, 
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Daring these negociations, which indeed were 
all transacted in a minute's timei the noise con- 
tinued, and came nearer ; but not one among the 
children left their station. 

Mr. Hunter eyed them with an inquiring look, 
which seemed to ask if he, or his friesds, should 
tfdce the trouble to rise, and ascertain what a^i- 
dent had happened. 

The four children now began their march to- 
gether towards the door, but in the figure of a 
square battalion, eadi supported by the other. They 
soon arrived near the door, when Lambert, with a 
fearful step, advanced and opened it ; but instantly 
fell back into his former pluce. The little ones, 
however, were not in the least delivered from their 
terror, when they saw a terrific figure, clothed in 
white* and crawling on all fours. In short, our 
young circle, at this sight, turned round* and, set- 
ting up a loud shriek, retreated toward their father, 
who rose frcMn his seat, went toward the landing 
place, and cried out, ' Who is there ?' 

' U> replied a voice, which seemed to issue from 
tke flooring. 

< I,' said Mr. Hunter ; * and pray who is I ?' 

< The barber's boy, sir, looking for your wig. I 
went Jip stairs to bring it down, but let the bo^ 
&II, which is broken to pieces.' 

Think, little friends, what bursts of laughter now 
eftcceeded their &xmer silence, Mr. Hunter rung 
fik$ bell for li^ts, aod* when they camet perceived 
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die wig-box broken indeed, and the nnfortunalOi 
wig entangled about the poor boy's right foot 

The tttmuit of this hiughaUe adrentare was 
scarcely over, when the father ridiculed the folly 
of his children, and asked of what they had been 
afraid ? They could hardly tell themselves, hav- 
ing been accustomed from ^eir cradles not to be 
afraid at ni^t, and the servants in the family ex* 
ptessly forlndden to tell them any foolish stories 
about ghosts or goblins. 

The preceding conversation being thus deran- 
ged, it turned at last upon this subject, and all 
wished t& know what could occasion those surpri* 
sing fears, so common to children in darkness. 

It is the natural efkei of darkness^ and that aidy» 
answered Mr. Vernon. As children cannot prop- 
erly distinguish objects in the dark, their imagina^ 
tion, which is always smitten with the marvellouay 
shapes them out into extraordinary- figuies, by enr 
targing or contracting what they look at, as durcuui^ 
stances biggest, tiU their weakness finally pec* 
suades them that they are utterly unable to sesisi 
these monsters which they think armed to hurt 
them. Terror thus obtains possession of them, 
and too frequently impresses fears which have tba 
worst of consequences. 

They would be ashamed, said lb. Hunter, if 
they saw, in open day, what often gintts th^m^o 
much fright at n^ht 

It was, for all the wodd, said Lamb^^ juslail i£ 
10 vol- Bw 9 
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I saw it ; bat I needed only touch it, and then I 
should hare known very well what it was. 

O yes, said Charlotte, you hare given us an admi- 
rable token of your courage. Needed only to Umck 
it ! And therefore, I suppose, you woald have let 
me touch the door, but that I pushed you forward* 

It becomes you well to talk about my fear, said 

Lambert ; you that got behind poor Felix 

^And poor little Dorothy b^ind me, added th^ 
sly Felix. 

Come, said Mr. Hunter, I can see you have no- 
thing with which to reproach each other* Bat 
Lambert's notion is not, on that account less n* 
tional i for as, in all the monstrous shapes which 
we image to onrseWes, we have only natural acci- 
dents to fear, — so we may ward off all danger by 
the senee of feeling, which distinguishes what fre- 
quently deceives the sight. It is the neglect of 
this precaution in our infancy, which makes so 
many of us fancy ghosts in every object round 
about us. I remember, on this head, a stQry, com- 
ical enough, which I will tell you. 

The four children now came round their father, 
crying out, A story ! O, a story I and Uieir father 
thus began.it, 

In my father's house, there lived a maid-servant, 
who one night was sent for beer into the -cellar* 
We were all seated at the table, waiting, but no 
servant came with the beer. My mother, who was 
rather of a hasty temper, rose from the table, and 
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went oat to call her. As it chanced, the cellar door 
was open, bat she coold not make the servant hear. 
My mother ordered me to bring a lamp, and go 
down into the cellar with her. ' I went first, to light 
the way ; bat, as I looked straight forward, I did 
not mind my steps, and all at once leil over some- 
thing rather soft. The light went out, and, getting 
up, I put my hand upon another hand, quite cold 
and motionless. Upon the cry which I uttered, 
down came the cooko^id with a candle. She drew 
aear, and we discorered the poor girl stretched 
along upon the ground, face downward, in a swoon. 
We raised her ap, and put to her a smelling bottle. 
She recovered her spirits ; but had hardly lifted 
up her eyes, when she cried out : * There 4 there 
«he is ! there still V Who is there ? replied my 
mother. ' That tall white woman, bangring in the 
corner. See ! see ! see V We looked the way 
which she pointed ; and in fact did see, as she de- 
ecrtbed it, something white and of a tolerable length, 
suspended tn a corner. ' Is it only that V asked 
the cookmatd, bursting into a laugh. ' Why that 
is nothing but a leg of mutton, which I boT:^ht last 
night. I hung it there that it might be quite fresh 
and cool ; and put a napkin round it to keep off the 
flies.* She ran immediately, took off the napkin, 
and eichibited the leg of mutton to her fellow ser- 
vant, who stood trembling with fear. It was a quar- 
ter of an hour before sh^ was convinced of her 
ridiculous mistake. She at first insisted, that the 
phantom stared in her face with saucer eyes ; that 
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the had turned to run away » but that the ghesthad 
followed her, &stened oa her petticoat, and seized 
upon the candle in her hand. What happened 
after this she could not tell. 

It is very easy to explain all this, said Mr. Yer- 
non ; and assi^ the reason why your servant hjor 
tied thus extravagantly. When the fr^ht first 
seized her and she swooned, the circulation of the 
blood was stopped, and she could not run away ; she 
thought she was held. Her limbs were deprived of 
strength, so that she could not hold the light, and 
therefore Bupjposed the spectre took it from her. . 

We are luippy, added Mr. Hunter, that the nn« 
derstanding and good sense of people have begun 
to dbsipate these foolish notions concerning ghosts 
and goblins. There was once a time of so much 
ignorance, that these ideas mixed with supersti* 
tious notions, and deprived the boldest of their 
courage ; but, thank he'aven, they are completely 
done away in cities ; although, in many cases»they 
subsist in the ebuntry, which is still supposed to 
be inhabited by witches, and a train i^ evil spirits. 
What I am n6w going to tell ycpu is a laughable 
examine of the prevalence of this belief. 

Tom Stubbs, a laboring man, was one evening 
returning from a fair, with Edmund and Susan, 
his two ehildren. It was toward the end of att« 
tutnti^ When the day shuts in early. 

Twik^ in going by an alehouse'*, told the children 
thlit he would stop and refresh himself a little^ di- 
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recting them, as they were well acquainted with 
die road before them, to go onward, and in half a 
dozen minutes he would overtake them. Edmund 
and Susan therefore went on slowly, talking of the 
drollery of a puppet show which they had been 
seeing, and, as well as they were able, talking like 
the wooden figures in it. AH at once, about the 
middle of a path, which passed round the comer of 
a little wood into the public road, their eye caught 
something very bright, that seemed to dance upon 
the ground, T)r rise and fall by turns. Their father, 
who had formcriy been a soldier, had frequently 
told them they must never be afraid of what they 
saw by night, which at a distance might assume a 
frightful figure ; but to go boldly up to it, and they 
would find it was nothing. Edmund had forgotten 
this instruction. He could hardly speak, he shook 
all over, and perspired abundantly ; whereas his 
sister laughed to see him so frightened, saying that 
she would go and see the apparition nearer.. Ed* 
mund in vain assured her that it was a ghost, who 
would certainly twist her neck off. She was not 
discouraged by these foolish notions, but went to- 
ward the light, without stopping. 

She arrived within a dozen yards of it, when 
behold she discerned the very puppet-show man, 
who hadjentertained them at the fair, and who was 
seeking something with his lantern. It appears 
that, in drawing out his handkerchief, his purse fol- 
lowed ; and for upwards of ten minutes he had 
looked about to fin|d it on the ground, near the 
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spot Susan, who always had her wits about her, 
searched the hedges, and found it hanging on a 
sprig. The show-man gave her, ad a recompense, 
the Punchinello which had made her laug^ sa 
much ; and, as they went along, instructed her 
how to twitch the strings, and to make it play in 
that diverting manner which she had so lately seen. { 

They were hardly at home, when Tom came in. ' 
The puppet-man informed him of what had hap- 
pened, and extolled Susan's courage. It was now 
extremely dark, however, and little fidmund was 
not to be seen. Tom began to fear some accident, 
and therefore took a lamp, and with Susan ran to 
see if he could find him. I 

They went very fast, and hallooed, as they ran, ! 
at intervals. At last they heard, a great way off, the 
voice of some one in distress. They proceeded to it, 
and found Edmund in a ditch, unable to get ouL 
He was covered with mud from head to foot, and 
his face and hands sadly torn by brambles. 

How the deuce came you here ? said bis father, 
as he helped him out. 

Ah, father, I was running with my head turned 
towards a jack-a-lantern which ran after me ; and, 
as I could not see my way, I tumbled in here. I 
wanted to get out, but could find nothing but > 
bralnUes to lay hold of. See how they have 
scratched my face and. hands ; and thereupon he 
began his cries and lamentations afresh. ' 

Tom reproved him roughly for his cowardice ; 
but Edmund was much more vexed when told of 
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his sister's good luck. He could not be consoled 
for having lost his share in the diverting punchi- 
irello, which she knew by this time how to play 
with great dexterity. 

The lantern, in your talc, said Mr. Vernon, 
causes me to recollect a singular adventure with a 
lantern in it, which performed its part so well, as 
to afiiightnot merely such a little cottager as Ed- 
mund, but a whole village. 

I was coming home one night on horseback, from 
a visit which I had just been making to a number 
of neighboring villages, where I had quartered my 
recruits. A great deal of rain had fallen during 
the afterjQoon and evening of that day, which had 
broken up thg road, and it was raining still with 
the same violence ; but, being forced to join my 
company the next morning, I set out, provided 
with a lantern, having to pass a narrow defile be- 
tween two mountains. I had cleared it, when a 
gust of wind took off my hat, and carried it so far, 
that I despaired of recovering it again in the tem- 
pestf and therefore gave up the matter. By great 
geod fortune, I had on a large scarlet cloak. I 
covered up my head and shoulders with it, leafing 
nothing but a little hole through which to breathe 
and see ; and, for fear the wind should take a fatil^ 
to my cloalc as well as hat, I passed my right arm 
round my body to secure it, so that, riding in this 
position, you may easily conceive that nqr lantern, 
which I held in my right hand, was under my left 
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Bhoalder. At the entrance of & village, on a hill, I 
met three travellers, who no sooner saw me, than 
they ran away, as if they were possessed. For my 
part, I went on at a gallop, and, when come into 
the town, alighted at an inn, where I intended to 
rest and dry myself a little ; but, soon after, who 
should enter but my three poltroons, as pale u 
death. Trembling as they spoke, they told the 
landlord and his people, that on the road they had 
encountered a great figure of a man all over blood, 
whose head was like a flame of fire, and, to increaie 
the wonder, it was placed beneath his shoulder. 
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He was mounted on a dreadful horse, quite blade 
before, and grey behind, which, notwithstanding tt 
was lame, he sparred and whipped directly up the 
mountain with extraordinary swiAness. ^ 

Here they ended their relation. They had taken 
care to spread the alarm as they were flying from 
this wondrous apparition, and the people had come 
with them to the inn in such a drove, that upwards 
of a hundred were all squeezed together, opening, 
their mouths and ears at this tremendous story. 

To make up in some sort for my dismal journey,. 
I resolved to laugh a little and be merry at the^ 
cost, intending at the same time to cure them of 
such Mghts, by showing them their folly in the 
present instance. Wilh this view I again mounted 
my horse behind the inn, went round about till I 
had rode the distance of half a mile ; then turnings 
I disposed my accoutrements, that is to say, my 
eloak and lantern, as before, and on I came, upoo 
a gftUop towards the inn. Tou should have sees 
tbe frighted mob of specUitors, how they hid. their 
faces at the sight, and crowded into the inn door. 
There was no one except the h<$st who had comtign 
to remain and keep his eye upon me. I was now 
before the door, when I shifted the position €€ my 
lantem, let my eloak drop down upon my shoul- 
ders, aaid appeared the same figt»e he had seen ma 
by his kitchen fire. 

It was not without difficulty diat we eould bring 
the simple.people from their terror, who crowded 
11 VOL. n. 
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into the house for. Safety ; the thiee tnivell^n in 
perticnlar, as the first impression was still strong 
with^ them, could not credit what they saw. The 
afbir Inded by a hearty laugh at their expense^ 
whilst talking of the man whose head was like a 
flame of 4ire, and placed beneath his shoulder. 

This is my ghost story ; and perhaps if I had 
not aflbrded these people such a conviction of the fal- 
lacy of their groundless apprehension, the story of 
my strange appearance would have passed ^oiq 
one old woman to another, and for centuries occa- 
aioned mortal fears through the country. 

It once depended only on me too, in the same 
iBanner, said Mr. Fairfield, to afford the subject of 
a <fine -story to the gossips of my country, in an 
adrenture that befel me one night, about the time 
of my leaving school. 

I was come home at Midsummer, and had recei- 
ved an invitation from my uncle to be with him a 
month or thereabouts. While I was there, I had 
occasion to get up one night or rather morning. I 
was obliged to pass along a gallery, and had noth* 
ing but the moon to guide my steps, and that was 
very much obscured by clouds. In going by a 
window which opened to the garden, I saw a mon« 
strotts figure moving at a little distance from the 
galleiy where I was. The moon, which cast a 
faint light on the monster, gave it an appearance 
father frightful. It was like a great Colossus, with 
the upper part inclining forward. As it went away 
^ I saw it by degrees diminish. Allat once, however, 
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it appealed to bieak in two. Oftghalf seemed mo- 
tmnless and dead, the other greatly agitated ; hut, as 
neither of^the two approached me» in the fear which 
seized me I had strength enough to bawl out, ^$0ij^ I 
help ! help ! I had only time to utter these words^ 
-when the Uving half of the phantom ran to the place 
\rliere I was, and in a suppliant accent said to me, 
Ah, master Gharles,dd not cry out,for heaven's sake ! 

I thought I remembered ^e voice ; and, talq^g 
courage, went boldly up to it, crying. Who are you ? 
Some housebreaker doubtless ? — No, no, master, I 
am Sam the coachman. — Sam the coachman ! an- 
swered I ; and what are you about at such an hour 
as this I — I followed him, for he was now gone from 
me, and perceived a sack of something leaning on 
the wall. I now saw clearly .what had given him 
such a monstrous appearance ; and why he seemed 
to break in two when he threw the sack off his 
shoulders. I asked what the sack had in it ? 

I am going, answered he, early to town. Last 
night I quite forgot to carry my horses their supply 
of oats, and they must eat before they leave the sta- 
ble. So I rose to get it ; but pray do not speak a 
word about it in the house, I beg you ; they might 
think me very careless, and perhaps a thief. 

It came into my head, upon the spot, that he 
might in fact be what he seemed afraid of being 
thought. I had myself the night before, I remem- 
bered, met him widi a sack of oats upon, his back. 
Besides, it was not towards the stable that he vras 
going, he was yery near a little door which opened 
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attheboClomt>f|]lcgttrdenlowttnkahjie; andfiff^ 
ther, I ihoQght twQ s«ek« oi mis weie a great deal ^ 
more than tiiree borsee (for mj mcle had h«t three) 
could ^ant. At breakfast I faifoimed my oncle of 
this business. After some eaEamiaation, it was foimd 
that the Coachman had a fake key in his posaet* 
sion, by means oi which be bad at different times 
pturloined the com intended fof the horses* 
** y ow' if, when the phantom approaehed^aod called 
me by name, I had net overoeme my first fingbt, 
bat run away to shun him, with what terrible ideas 
should I have been possessed all night? The idea 
of this monster might perhaps have accompanied 
me through my whole life, and rendered me a 
coward, if it had not disordered my brain^ and 
robbed me of my understanding. 

Mr. Fit^william in his turn remariced that nothing 
was more probable* Asa proof of which, said he| 
I have been lately told of an unhappy incident, 
which shows how terrible the efiects of fear may 
be on children. I will tell it at length, my Mttia 
friends, and I hope the story will not fail to core 
you of a wish to frighten one another when it is 
dark, if you ever indulge in such a practice. 

Charles Pomeroy, a child of great rivaeity aod ^ 
understanding, had taken 8»eh a fancy fer musiCr 
that, beside his daily lessen on the ptaso; which hia 
master came to give ham every morosftg, he woiiU 
go at night on a visit to his master, who resided in 
the neighborhood, and there Tofeat it. 
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Ch«rIe6^al brother Augustus w&s a good boy like - 
wise, but had something of a torn towards droU- 
9ry ; and spent the time» when Charles Was at his 
book, Bcbsming faoir he might play off some trick 
or other, no ways minding who became the object 
of his vfBgg&rj, He tibok notice that his brother 
frequently came home alone, and sometimes when 
it wat; daak ; and he turned his thoughts upon a 
contriTnnce to frighten him a little. He c<ml< 
walk on stilts. One erening therefore, at the time 
his brother was expected homei he put himself into 
a pair of very high ones, wrapped a large white 
sheet about him, whidi trailed far behind upon the 
grovnd ; and took a broad briibmed hat which he 
flapped down, and haring covelred it with crape, of 
ft sufficient length to hang a great way down on 
ii^ery side, but most of all before, put it on his 
head. Thus frightfully equipped, he placed him* 
self upright, and at a little distance from the house, 
dofie by the garden gate, through which his broth- 
er tkiwuys entered. Charles was now returning in 
die innocent deUgbt peculiar to a child, and hum- 
ming to himeelf the tune that he had been playing. 
He was scarcely cotne within a dozen paces of the 
gate, when he perceived the yast Colossus advanc- 
ing to attack him. Agitated with a mortal fright, 
«t such an apparition, he fell down upon the ground 
deprived of understanding. Poor Augustus, who 
Imd not foreseen the consequences of his fatal frolic, 
threw away his mask immediately and fell upon 
his brother's almost breathless body, and did every 
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thing in his powet to reanimate him ; hat, alas ! the 
unhappy little fellow, as he foand,was every thii^ 
hat dead. His parents instantly ran to the spot, 
and, with a great deal of difficulty, hrought him 
hack to life. He opened his eyes and viewed them 
with ja vacant, stupid look. They called him hy 
every tender name*; hut he appeared as if he did 
not comprehend them. He endeavored, hut in 
rain, to speak ; his tongue tried to do so, hut with- 
out articulation. He is now deaf, dumh, and fool- 
ish, and will very prohahly remain so all his life- 
time. Six or seven months have passed since this 
deplorable occurrence, and the doctors who attend 
him have, as yet done nothing toward his cure. 

Imagine, little friends, if you are ahle, the dis- 
tress and sorrow of his parents. It would certainly 
have been better, hoth for them and him, had he 
died on the spot. They would not then have every 
day before them such a piteous olject of affliction 
and despair. But their distress is nothing in com- 
parison to that of Augustus. Since the unhappy 
accident, he has become like a skeleton, much 
more than a human creature. He can neidier eat 
nor sleep. His tears exhaust him. Twenty times 
a day he walks about the room and suddenly stops 
short ; he wrings his hands, plucks out his hair, 
and even deploresliis birth. He caUs and embraces 
his dear brother, who no longer knows him. I 
have seen them both and cannot tell which of the 
two is most unhappy. 
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rmOM DOMfKE LBNVOX TO BIS BXITXE JXMIOA. 

Dear Si8t«, 

T THINK I see you put on an air of importance 
-^ already, on receiving a letter from me, when I 
have hardly got a mile beyond the threshold 
of the door. However, be not vmy proud of such 
an honor, since I write it, in the first place, by 
command ; as my father imagines that, if I start a 
correspondence and you second it, we shall acquire 
some ease in letter-writing, which he says can only 
be attained by practice, just like other arts ; and, 
in the next place, since I write not so much for 
your sake, as that of my canary*bird. When I set 
out, I quite forgot to recommend him to your 
friendship ; and I know of some young ladies, who 
would have an object constantly before their eyes 
and yet forget it, if their memory were not con- 
tinually interested by a compliment bestowed, at 
seasonable intervals, upon their vanity. Know 
then, that, in the fullness of my power, I make 
you governess of Fidele, and grant you the entire 
control of his household in future. Take the 
greatest care npt to forget the duties of your office, 
if you would not have me take it from you. It i^ 
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extremely proper that I should make, in this place, 
one or two sagacious obaeryations ; namely, 
that the bird can no more live on nothing than 
yourself; that, if he does not eat and drink, he 
calanot live ; that he will be incapable of singing, 
if he dies ; and last of all, that, if he ceases singings 
neither you nor I can hear him, which would be a 
pity. I conceive it needful also to remind you of 
his service the other day, when you were making 
such sad work as you remember of your dancing, 
by moving to his mucic while you disregarded Mr. 
Dapfv's kit The little creature set up such a 
fifBi that Mr. Dupre turned all his anger cm him* 
facetting what your giddy heels deserved. 

These reasons are, I think, sufficient to engage 
your friendship in behalf of Fidele ; but still, if 
gmtitade and music have no manner of effect upoa 
your marble heart, I have nothing but the thunder 
of my eloquence to move you. Tremble therefore ! 
Think ham dead already. Tes, Jessica, dead ! and. 
then determine how you will be able to support so 
shocking an idea« Fancy that you behold him lying 
with his feet uppermost, his wings grown stiff, his 
eyes and little beak shut fast for ever. See him laid 
upon his back with the little box which you intend 
for his coffin, and surrounded on every side with 
nightshade, vervain, cypress-branches, and the 
weeping-willow. Every body mourns him. They 
inquire what cruel hand has plunged him thus into 
eternal darkness. A lamenting voice makes answer, 
It was ly unfeeling as I am ! and instantly you throw 
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yourself beside him. But I think you weep. If aO| 
lei me cry, Vletory I for I have a^^iog now to fear 
upon account of Fidele, or for the quiet of your 
diade. Beside his ordinary rictuals, do not fotget 
t^ let him have every day, a hit of biscuit or a' 
lump of sugar. Tou will also do extvemely well 
to ehade his house with something green, as il 
would soften his afitietioKi in my absence. 

Aa I dare persuade mysdf that you will, for my 
sake, worthily perform die duties of yout charge, I 
purpose sending you, as some encouragement for 
aU your zeal and industry, a laiUiful narrative of 
my extended tiavels. Ten will see adventures 
and achievements in it^ euch as diould foe banded 
down to latest posterity* Farewell, my dearest 
sister* I g^ve up the playful style at least to tell 
jrou, as persuasively as I am able, how I love you« 
and with what afiecdon I shall always be 

Tour gentle broths, 

OOaiKEB LEMXOX. 
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niov naucA to dobmsb. 
Dett Brother, 
Truly one must have queer notions to suppose 
that a sister should be proud of hearing from her 
brother ! I imagine that all the boasting should 
be rather upon your side in reflecting, that for 
once at least you have performed your duty, and 
not had your ears well puUed beforehand ; though 

VOL. u. X 
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yoa lose all merit in the matter, by inainiiatiiig 
that you have written to me by father's ctmuiuknd, 
and for the sake of little Noisy. 

But, indeed, you needed not have recommended 
Fidele so strongly to my <mre, nor lavished such a 
deal of rhetcMric in his behalf. He is worthy of all 
my attention on his own account ; so pray do not 
be uneasy lest I should not use him kindly. It Us 
true, I'shall not fill his trough till it runs over, af^r 
the example of some little bojns I know, who would 
not care a farthing should he burst, as certamly he 
. would, were he as fond as they are of his appetite. 
Very likely too they would make one think diiat they 
overload him thus with victuals purely through 
kindness, when they only do it, that they may not 
have so troublesome a task again upon their hands 
for ten or fifteen days to come. No, no ; I will 
show myself much more regular in my attention to 
him, as he certainly shall have fresh victuals every 
morning. Yesterday when I approached his cage 
to clean it, the first thing that I saw was seed suf- 
ficient to subsist him for a month, without inclndii^ 
what was scattered on the bottom. To be sure, I 
must confess he is such a spendthrift, that he scat- 
ters more about him in an hour, than would suffice 
him for a day. But how shall I describe the fioor 
of his apartment ? Thanks to your attention or 
your slothful waste, it was exactly like a pond, oc- 
casioned by continual overflon^ings from the foun- 
taiUf and poor Fidele could not descend for fear of 
being drowned. How rejoiced he was to see dry 
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hmd ! At first, he could not think of coming down 
without precaution, as he tried it with one foot, 
while with the other he clung closely to the wire- 
work. Thus without the least expense have I en- 
larged his habitation ; for he always kept upon the 
perches, fearing to dirt his feet and tail at least ; if 
not, as I have just said, to be drowned. I have 
strowed a layer of fine sand upon the bottom of his 
mansion, and adorned the sides.and top with ground- 
' sel, so that now he may suppose himself within a 
shady grove. In future, brother, you may do as 
you think proper, but it is I who take upon me to. 
provide forFidele. I will have his palace serve you 
as a model of propriety and taste in your apartment 
- I have now written enough, I think, to quiet the 
nneasiness intimated in your letter ; and must tell 
you that I have also my inquietudes, which I pro- 
ceed to mention. You are certainly a little giddy- 
headed, and we have here a sly black cat who 
comes prowling daily. Take care, when you re- 
turn. I have observed that he has conceived a love 
for Fidele, sufficient to alarm one. Yesterday early, 
when I came in to give him food, I forgot to shut 
like door, and puss had crept in slily after me. 
When I had waited on the bird, and given him what 
he wanted, I began to thumb your books, when sud- 
denly I heard a tender mewinghehind me ; I turned 
instantly about, and saw Grimalkin wriggling his 
whole body every way upon a sofa, opposite the 
cage. He viras admiring Fidele ; he played his tail 
about, and seemed to say, * My dear, sweet, pretty 
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Viid, come now aad perch cloae by me ; or eW 
8(ay» I will jump apoa your ca^j for oal^ see wiiat 
nice soft paws I have to hug you ; (but remark, ha 
carefully coDcealed his claws.) I will fondle yoa 
all day and press you to my tender heart. Do not 
kt my whiskers frighten you ; they are long 
4 enough, I must acknowledge, but won't hart you. 
I have a little mouth beneath them, Fidele, with 
which I will kiss your pretty beak.' 

Now what do you imagine Fidele replied to these 
fine words ? * Why nothing ; but one might easily 
discern that he was not likely to become Grimalkin's 
dupe ; and I suppose in pussy's place he would have 
been as great a rogue. Have you been his instruc- 
tor, brother, after all ? He stooped and raised his 
head, he shook his feathers and cast many a look of 
defiance on the oralor, and of confidence on m% 
as if he would have said, * I know you very weUL 
Your sugared words, your nice soft paws, and littls 
mouth concealed beneath your whisken, are no less 
perfidious than yOor tender heart. Tou may de- 
ceive perhaps a po<»r mouse ; but me — O, no ; I 
laugh at your cunning and defy your malice. I 
have here a friend to save me.' Upon which he 
cried jriMeiC;,£iieij;,(^s«ci, with all his might. I nih 
derstood him perfectly well ; and, without pretend* 
ingthat I heard any thing, Iran instantly to that 
part of the chamber, where stood a cisteni foil of 
water, and besprinkled our young gentleman pass 
ao finely, as to put out all at once the fervor of lus 
friendship* ForheMeded but one jump to be 



iqpoD the floor, and, as he ran away, he shook his 
coat as if he had the a^^* BecoUect thb ohser^ 
Tation, should he come incognito on a visit, after 
yoa have relamied. 

This mealy^monthedtgoed^Bataxed aBiinal^ whom 
maziy in the world feeemhle,. made me xecidleet an 
ede OUT friend wrole» and whieh was lying ki the 
paper case. I send it you, thai, if you know any 
good composer in your neigUbof hood» you may pre* 
vail upon him, for my sake^ to set it to music. 

Of those foH&s with a sly hypocri^cal air, 

With maniieTs so nice, 

And looks so precise, 
The sight I was never yet able to bear. 

When I see them, I thinjk of a c%t qql the w«toh» 

Near some high-seasoned dish, 

Whether flesh, fowl, or fish. 

Where the scent is so sweet, 

BCe waald venture his lbet» 
And loAfs to be making a snatoh. 

With an imioccnt look, ^f te gentk and frat , 

He'U junp «n ye«» knee. 
There, waving his tail, he'll mew^ an^ all that ; 
4jad so fondly hell pat, 
And appear so demure. 
That yw'U thmk* te bo mt^ 
Xfo miaqhief ism lm:k in the hc^rt of our cat. 

At the sawiy hitj which abeady ki iMcy 
He has eaten «pk qTnte> 

Ten*ll hardly perc^ve him to cast a sly glanoe i 

Tet look' but askance, 
Aad ad eoo^ to.yeup tit-bit «e«d night ^ 



For, taking a vpriiig at tbe monel ao nice, 
He makes sure of his prey, and then off in a trioe. 
Heigh presto ! you'd say it was all necromanoy. 

I wait with great impatience to receive tlie nam- 
tive which you promise of your travels^ which most 
needs be very curious. I shall dine to-morrow in 
the country with mother. If any thing should hap- 
pen of an interesting nature on the road, I pledge 
myself to give you a^relation of it. Since you mean 
a visit to posterity, I shall be charmed to share with 
you in the praise of our descendants. In the inter- 
val, I wish to have it known, that you will never pos- 
sess a truer friend in any one than in your sister, 

^ JESSICA LENNOX. 



LETTER in. 
FBOM DOKMia TO JX88ICA. 



Dear Sister, 

I return you my sincerest thanks for the delight- 
ful letter which you have sent me to dispel my fears. 
The scene between my Fidele and your black cat, 
with their imaginary conversation, could not but 
amuse me greatly. I allow~ Grimalkin's eloquent 
harangue to be very clever ; but the other's qtteek, 
queeki qtieekt much more so, since it ended in the 
adversary's total defeat through your incomparable 
courage ; and for which you ought to have a 
cistern full of water in your escutcheon, when the 
herald makes out your coat of arms. 

I Jiave been hard at work these three days on the 
journal of my travels, which I jHromised to send 
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you, as a recorapease for your care of Fidele. 
Father approves the thought of our communicating 
our adventures thus to each other. His opinion 
is, as I hare already told you, that, hy this sort of 
correspondence, we shall acquire a habit of indit- 
ing with facility, and of properly reflecting on such 
olijects as may engage our attention. As much as 
I have written, he informs me, seems to have been 
dmae with accuracy, and he desires to read the ac- 
count which you have promised of your dinner in 
the country with mother. Frederic and Louisa 
certainly were of the party : O, how much imper^ 
tinence must of necessity have passed between you ! 
bat indeed, though you should tell me only of your 
own, I know you have a stock in hand sufficient to 
suf^ly a chapter, and that chapter not the shortest 
that ever was written. To encourage you in 
sending me this chapter with the greatest expedi- 
tion, I shall be myself as quick as possible in the 
collation of the several parcels of my narrative, in- 
scribed on more than twenty scraps of paper. You 
will hare it in a week or thereabouts. Adieu : in 
the mean time, L clasp you to my heart, and am, 
as long as I have life, 

Your brother, and your friend, * dormsr lenkok. 

LETTEE IV. 
FROM JBBSICA TO DOBMXR. 

Dear Brother, 

What can you be thinking about, to let me wait so 
long before I see the journal of your expedition ? 
Are you gone, like Gulliver, to some unknown 
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•tnmge island, for ^ sake of lianBg such achievo- 
ttcnts to reeerd, as no one will be autliorised to 
eontradict ? I cannot bal admire the great exacd^ 
tade and order oa which yo«t pride yourself so ouich* 
in the mention of your twenty scraps of paper, 
scattered up and down, no do«bt»itt every eom^ of 
your chamber. It will be fortunate, boweyer, if the 
little eat bdonging to yonr habitation does not 
please herself with playing with the bes^ part of 
your narrative. I should not be surprised weire I 
to discover many chasms in tt»or perceive that yon 
had begun with the conclusion, and affixed theiag' 
end, as we 'say, where the copHneoeeaMiBd should 
be, which would prove al loasi as ent^rtaiaiiig lus 
the chapter stuffed up wkh my iwqieiriiiienoes, I 
cannot tell at present, if the ei«te^nrfull of watiQr 
would look well in my eseutoheon i but suppose 
thftt 3pur sihyl's leaves would mabi a special eo^ 
o&ams for yofi. 

Since my > kAn desites to see a^y oarcai^uHi, I 
(riudl makehasto tosMul it in aday or twcv; but hope, 
that the intervening dflu will bring me yours ; te 
I idiould rea% be sorry to postpoae my g^reat adr 
venture till the Grecian Calends ; which^aslhafse 
eemewhere read, means just the same as if I diifuld 
forever omit relating them. Fray embrace father 
on my account, as tenderly as you are able, and de« 
sire him to return you, as afl&ctionately as he is 
i|}))ftt all the kisses that you havo given hiiQ for 
Your si&ter and frieBd» jessica lennox. 

P. S. Inclosed yon ha>ve jny Journal. 
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One hits no oceasion to go over so much groond 
us yon have travelled, to be able to supply the rear 
der with adirent«ires« We had hardly pasted the 
Cl«tpfaam road, before we fell in with a drover, ^o 
was driving about a hundred she^ to ^ghtoii.. 
A^ oar coachman thought his honor concerned in 
not permittilng such a scrubby drove tff cattle to 
usnrp the road and make him quit his track, he 
drove the carriage through them. The poor sheep^ 
who are accounted to have honest hearts but weak 
intellects, not knowing whitber they should run^ 
in their confusion got between the horses' legs ; 
and some were even entangled in the spokes. The 
droTer bid the coachman stop, as loud as he could 
roar ; but the coachman, deaf to his iRodlefationa» 
would not in the least relax his speed, aad still 
continued on the trot* 

The wind was rather fresh, and therefore we had 
all the glasses up. My brother Frederic itisbed 
to know by what means the poor sheep would fret 
themselves from their embarrassment. Unfortu^ 
nately, he forgot that, if he wished lo kolr cdMiut 
hnn, it was necessary first of all to let down the 
glass ; and of course he thrust his head quite dinough) 
and through the brktle crystal, which ^Hrtmonaenl 
broke into a thousand pieces. Yon may jndgt 
with what alacrity he drew his head in again*; but 
in so doing he was sKghtfy wounded m his foee*- 
head by a piece of the glass. He put his hand di* 
12 VOL. n. 
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rectly on the part, and so contrired, as, with the 
little blood proceeding fiom the scratch, to smear 
his face all over completely, and look exactly like 
the jolly Bacchus, at the ale-house ofij^ite oar 
door. Louisa, at this sight, was sure that her 
brother must have had hie nose cut ofl^and did not 
doubt but it had dro|^>ed among the dbeep ; on 
which the tender-hearted little thing began to cry, 
Frederic ! ah my poor dear brother ! till mother 
had, with a little scented water which she poured 
upon her handkerchief, wiped his face clean, and 
given it once more that sly look which yon know it 
possesses. Well, dear brother, what are yoar 
ideas ? I, for my part, fancy that you do not 
engross all the giddiness belonging to our family, 
and already little Frederic gives full proof that he 
is not a jot less giddy than his elder brother. 

Nothing worth mentioning happened after this 
event, till we arrived at our dear nurse Margaret's, 
with whom we were to dine and stay till evenii^. 
After having all of us received her kind embraces, 
we went through the house, and into the fields, 
where we proposed to take a walk. By accident, 
I was a little distant from the rest ; and, as I passed 
along a hedge, observed three little birds which 
had been taken by the leg in a perfidious springe. 
The pretty creaitures flapped their wings most la 
mentaUy, and implored me, or at least I thought 
so, to set them free. You may suppose, I did not 
show myself insensible to their petition. Instantly 
I broke their bonds, and had the pleasure to behold 
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Ik>w gTfttefal they appeared ; for I could fancy 
gratitude in ail their motions, as they flew away. 
This pity which I had shown them did not please a 
little country bay who liired hard by, and had estab- 
lished very greedy hopes upon the sale of these 
three prismiers ; so that their deliverance, as I 
csean to let you see^ and shortly, but for accidental 
^circurastaaces, might have cost us dear. 

The sun towards noon had dissipated allthe mista. 
The day was so delightful, that mother desired we 
might enjoy the pleasure of a rural meal« and there- 
fore requested Margaret to let us have our dis&er in 
the garden. After dinner, we had strawberries and 
cream ; and, at the very moment when poor Fred- 
eric, with the freedom which, country manners allow, 
happened to be lifting the plate (o his moath, that 
he might save himself the trouble of despatching 
matters with the spoon, a stone struck it right upon 
the rim, and overset the whole of its contents upon 
the table, not without first plentifully besprinkling 
several of us round about Tou should have seen 
us in the height of our confusion, palpitating with 
fright, as if we had imagined that Jupiter was fling- 
ing down his thunderbolts among us. Miirgaret's 
husband, who is not a man to swoon at every noise, 
that moment posted towards the garden door, to 
catch this thundering deity, who was certainly the 
little peasant who had set the springes. But the 
deity, like those mentioned in Homer who amused 
themselves at the expense of mortals, had already 
made himself invisible. It was all lost labor that 
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O&r host stood sentry at the dooc. He oalj ssved 
«s from tke dftogw of another thanderbolt, which 
might have otherwise been pointed at as. 

Dinn» was now over, and I thooght of payings 
one more visit to the neighboring hedges, and de- 
livering, if I could, some other prisoners, w4ien 
BOthor ii|ibnned us that we must think of settings 
out on our return. We entered the coach once 
more with some reluctance, after having made dear 
Margaret onr little jpiee^dts each. There never 
sure had been a finer evening. Prom a hill, upon 
the t4^ of which our coachman stopped to give his 
horses breath, we had the pleasure to beholds spa- 
cious horizon^ adcumed with clouds of every colour^ 
and set off with g6Ld» The sun, whieh,as I thought^ 
rejoiced in Frederick's having given him access to 
us, out of gratitude coloured Louisa's fiice and his 
with all the purple of his rays. Our cousin, wha 
you know has been abroad, at this sight turned 
round, and told mother that they looked exactly 
like the cherubims that Roman Catholics place for 
ornament about the ahars in their chuiches. 

The poor sheep that we met in the montiog, cer^ 
tainly most have alarmed their comrades, and gone 
off, as vra enoountered none on our return. We met 
no sort of company but half a doaen asses, who had 
certainly a very reverend figure, and a mule or twcK 
Oar horses, who, I fancy, thou^t they could discern 
a family resemblance in these last, were giving up 
the ri^t-hand side of the road, and complimenting 
them with fifty gambols and cUrvets ; but our proud 
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eeeebman woold preserve the honor of his seat, 
md feelingly conTinced them, with his whip, that 
tbey were creatures of much more importance ; and 
that, ranking as they did above them in all books of 
Batural history, it was but just they should preserve 
it on the road. They were obliged to yield assent 
to arguments so striking, and got home \p. perfect 
Ofder, and without any other misadventure. J. L* 

LETTER V. 

FBOM DO&KXK TO JB8BICA. 

It is not in the least degree astonishing, my dear 
sister, that you should come off so readily in the 
recital of a journey, which has brought you into 
company with none but short-horned, or long-eared 
animals ; a giddy boy who breaks window glasses ; 
or a little raggamufBn that pelts you with stones. If 
such affairs are what you call adventures, I can 
hardly guess what name you can find magnificent 
enough for mine. And, aAer having told you what 
has happened to me in the compass of a single 
parish, you may easily imagine what surprising 
matters I should have to tell you in a long journey. 
I begin to think, that, at the period of knight er^ 
rantry, I should have made a pretty figure, and 
particularly if I myself sung the great achieve- 
ments that I should perform ; which, trust ifie, I 
would do, lest any one, who might be tempted to 
record them, should not do it to my liking. 

Inclosed therefore I send you a small specimen 
of my abilities as a journalist. I sulanit it to your 
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censure ; or, to mend the expieesion, recommend 
yoa to peruse it with your greatest possiUe atten* 
tion ; otherwise it is not unlikely bat you will miss 
some among its singular and striking beauties. 

Yours, ^ DOBMBS. 

JOUEKAL OF MT TEAVBU. 

We rolled along in silence for the space of twen* 
ty minutes in our carriage, with no Jess velocity 
than the clouds above our heads. I blessed the 
memory of him who first invented this delightful 
way of travelling without pain or trouble ; and 
shall always think it charming, till some other 
inventor brings the project to perfection of trans« 
porting us still more delightfully and rapidly, by 
means of a balloon, with eagles to direct it. 

I was meditating on this subject, when of a sud- 
den I perceived the coachman violently exercised at 
something. His great coat had slipped from his 
seat upon one of the front wheels, which carried it 
about the centre. After many revolutions, he had 
made shift to fasten on a sleeve, which he was pull- 
ing to him, and ejaculating as he tugged, My coat ! 
my coat ! I thrust out my head hastily, to see 
what ailed him, when my hat blew off; so I join- 
ed in concert with the coachman, and cried out as 
lustily. My hat ! my hat ! Poor Jefirey, from his 
station in the rear, stood witness to my lamenta- 
tions, and leaned over towkrds me, when, behold, 
the furred cap, which he wears, fell off. He did not 
imitate us, crying out. My cap ! my cap ! but, try- 
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hig to recoyer it when falliag;, somehow oi other 
lost his footing, and came down the nearest way, 
head foremoBt. Hnppily for Jeflrey we were going 
throngh B reiy soft quagmire, otherwiee I cannot 
pretend to tell you what misfortunea would have 
beffdleu his limbs ; at least, I am sure, hia nose and 
chin would havs been both demolished, as he fell 
into the quagmire face downwards. All this half 
pened in a minate. My father, in this cimfasiDa, 
was the only person who retained his senses. He 
let down the glass in front, and, seizing on the coach- 
man's reins, which were now fallen from him, stop- 
ped the horses. The coachman then descended 
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and libenCted his coat. But what long faces did he 
make, when he saw in the middle of the back a 
monstrous rent, through which a judge might easily 
have thrust his head, wad not disordered his huge 
wig* On his side, Jeffirey, as I saw, had his mouth 
80 filled with mud> that he could not for a time 
bring out a single syllable. O sister ! had you 
seen him, thus beplastered as he was, ofier a grin, 
in order to show father that his fall had broken no 
bones, I am sure you would have laughed for a 
month to come, at recollecting his appearance. He 
did nothing but sneeze and sputter, shake himself, 
and n;^ his knees and elbows with both hands i 
his coat, which had been green, no longer preserved 
that colour'any where, except behind. In short, he 
looked as if he was dressed for a masquerade. 

He went a little back to seek his fox-skin cap. By 
great good luck, the maker had not taken off the 
creature's tail, but left it on to serine by way oi 
plume. By that it was discovered in the quagmixe» ■ 
and by that fished up. When he had got it out, he 
was obliged to wring it twenty times before it waa 
in a state for travelling, even under Jeffi-ey's axm^ 
He also picked up my hat, but not before the wind 
had made it cut a hundred capers this and that way 
in the air. It lost however nothing by so many 
somersets ; on the contrary, it gained a comfortable 
coat, which, though all the brushes of. the house 
have frequently been exercised upon it, it still re- 
tains, and seems determined to retain, in spite of 
their beards. 
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After we were once again prepared for motion 
forward, and affairs about ns in their former order, 
we proceeded to philosophize upon these accidents ; 
bat; after having tried to do so in a refj serious 
strain, we fancied the best method was to take the 
afl&ir more gaily. My father drew consolation 
from his purse to give the coachman ; and, on my 
side, as I observed Jeffiey in pain about his fur cap 
only, since the livery was his master's property, I 
tipped him such a wink as restored him to a better 
temper. After which we all went forward, just as 
if no accident had happened. 
• We were now come near a village, when father 
discerned an old soldier, seated on a stone beside 
the road. One leg was under him, bent backward, 
and the other, a wooden one, stuck out stiff before 
him. A long crutch lay quietly upon his left, and, 
on his right hand, sat a great black dog. Father, who 
loves a soldier, and particularly when that soldier is 
a cripple, courteously saluted him, and bade me 
fling a shilling to him, which he gave me. I fulfilled 
so honorable a commission in a very dexterous 
manner, I may say without the least degree of os- 
tentation, as I. did not miss the hat. The soldier's 
gratitude was uttered in so high a pitch, that it 
sufficed to wake a poor beg^r woman, who lay 
sleeping not far off* upon a little straw. She trotted 
after us and put up at an inn. < Ah, sir,' said she 
to my father, ' how you bestow your charity ! and if 
you give it to an old drunken fellow, what assistance 
13 VOL. n. K 
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win you Afford to an honest woman, as I am, wlio 
have not swallowed a gkss of liquor stronger thaa 
small beer these ten years ?* Father, whose mind 
was occupied on many subjects at that instant, was 
BOl thinking of the invalid, and viewed her with visi- 
Ue astonishment. ' Yes, sir,* continued she, ' it 'is 
of that drunken soldier I am speaking. O, I heard 
how much he thanked you for the shilling, which, 
it seems, you threw him by this little gentleman* 
I would lay a wager, that, before night ecmies, he 
will spend it all in gin. And then, sir, did not 
you remark the great Uack dog behind him as he 
aat ? A beggar keep a dog ! What is that but 
foUdng other people who deserve assistance V 

* Hold your tongue !' said my father, and seemed 
^ite angry. * Why abase a man at this rate, who 
has no less need than you of compassion ? If he 
drink a little, I can forgive an old soldier such a 
Ikvih. While we are seated at our ease before a 
good fire, and even you are not without so great a 
oemfbrt, soldiers must endure the wind, snow, rain, 
and every rigor of cold winter. Where can be the 
wonder then, if they should have recourse to what 
tikey think will warm them for the moment, and in 
time become addicted to the evil ? And respecting 
Ids great dog, perhaps that animal may be the only 
Memi. be has left, his tried associate, and the singte 
creature who partakes of his bad days.' 

When he had said these words, he held out three 
]^iice, Withoat looking at her. She received them 
with a kind of scorn, and went off grumbUcLg, till 
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oat of Iiearmg. Tke ill-4iatared wretcb had made 
nae angry. I am very sorry, sir, said I, that yoa 
gaTe her any thing. She mf»t be a very horrid 
ceeaUue to abuse a poor old s(ddier,aiid be envious 
of the ahns whieh you gave him. * Tou are in 
die right»' replied my fitther* ' He who wishes to 
exeite my pity, to another's detriment, deserves my 
indignation only. Tet I saw she was in want, and 
od&y upon that aceoant forgot her evil disposition. 
It is punishment enough that she is reduced to beg* 
gary. Had she restrained her tongue, I would have 
given her as much as I gave the soldier.' 

Whilst we were thus discoursing, our host had 
shown OS up into a room, one window of which 
c^ned towards the road we had been travelling, 
and another towards a yard behind the house. 
Whilst dinner w^ getting ready, I stood looking 
oat, to mark the carriages which were continually 
going by ; and what can you imagine, sister, I beheld 
vrhen I had hardly been a minute there ? — the 
beggar woman, who was now come back, and had 
set herself upon a Uock beside the gateway. She 
pulled out a little flask of brandy from her pocket, 
and began to drink. I called out to father, and 
bade him come and see* He told me not to speak, 
lest we should be overheard. We both looked at 
her, and soon saw the soldier likewise coming 
down the road, supported by his crutch, and follow- 
ed by the great black dog. We were curioos to 
overhear their conversation. • MoAer,* said the 
soldier, who was nOw come pretty near her, * do 
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you mean to take a lodging here, and have no din-* 
ner ? You are not hungry, I suppose V ' Hearen 
help me !' said the hypocrite, and pretended to weep, 
* I assure you, my good friend, I do not want lor an 
appetite ; if I could hut come at something good 
to eat, I should not much mind what'it was.' ' If 
that he all,' replied the generous soldier, * I hare 
sufficient for us hoth/ 

He sat down hy her, slipped a knapsack from his 
shoulder, and took out a piece of coarse hrown 
hread, with a sike of cheese wrapped in paper, 
which he held out to the woman, saying, * There, 
good woman, help yourself.' She did so, and pret- 
ty plentifully* He was content with what was left, 
although hut a trifle ; and of this, for every piece 
he ate himself, the large hlack dog, who had assu- 
med his place hehind, and all the while was resting 
his head in a very friendly way upon his master's* 
shoulder, had likewise his share. 

During their repast, the hypocritical old woman 
turned her conrersation on the unfeelingness of 
travellers ; adding that the gentleman, who had just 
hefore alighted from his carriage, and put up for din- 
ner at the inn, gave her only a poor half-penny. 
' That cannot he true,' replied the honest-hearted 
soldier. < He must he a noble gentleman ; or that he 
had no money in his purse but gold, which could not 
easily be changed. See what he threw me by the 
little gentleman his son — a shilling ! It is not often 
that pieces of silver of this weight tumble into my 
hst But do not fret yourself, for you shall he the 
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better for my luck. I cannot be- happy by myself. 
A good repast requires good liquor, and I have not 
had a drop within my lips to-day, although it k rery 
late. The truth is, my poor money ^bag was so 
eonsumptiTe, that I^ could easily have passed it 
through a needle's eye this morning ; but, thank 
heav^i^ at present it is quite plump and jolly, so that 
I can well aiSbkd to lay out sixpence for us both* 
Come, good mother, let me have your hand.' 

Saying thus, he rose much in spirits, and quite 
jovial ; the old woman took upon h^ the attendant's 
part, and officiously held him out his crutch', cares^ 
sing now and then the dog. I could have beat the 
wretch for this dissembled friendship. They walk- 
ed together to the house, and entered the gateway ; 
while we above stairs shifted ground, and went to 
the other window which looked out into the yud. 
We heard the soldier call for a gill of brandy with 
two little glasses, one of whidi he filled and gave to 
tbe woman, who swallowed it immediately. . My 
father could no longer restrain his indignation. 
* Out on such a hateful creature !' cried he. They 
both lifted up their hands. The woman, recollect- 
ing us, that moment gave a shridc ; but, on the 
contrary, the soldier was not disconcerted. ' See,' 
said he, * good sir, how we are making merry on 
your bounty. Let me drink your health,' continu- 
ed he, taking off his hat, 'with that of the young 
gentleman your son. I never forget any one, how- 
ever small, who is generously disposed.' 

Whikt we. were at dinner, the landlord in- 
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foTiMd US that the honest soldier, whose imme was 
Trim, had heen a long time in senriee ; that he did 
not quit it until he lost his leg, and diat he had 
the esteem and friendship of all his officers. * It fa 
he,' continued the host, * who keeps peace and order 
in the village, since his soldier-like appearance 
awes the vagabonds about us. B^ery body would 
be glad to give him victuals, if he would take ^eir 
bounty ; but he will not accept of any thing whidi 
he has not earned by some good service or other, as 
by going on errands,which he does with no less ejcpe- 
dition than fidelity. As regularly as the mondng 
comes, he goes out loaded with a basket full of flints 
upon his shoulder, and fills the holes which had 
been made the day before along the road. You 
must have noticed in what admirable order it ap- 
peared. He never asks for any thing ; but there is 
scarcely a traveller accustomed to the road who 
does not throw him something as he passes by. He 
takes it without hesitation, as he thinks he hajs de- 
served it. This is his employ in summer ; and in 
winter, when the weather is at the coldest, he passes 
his time in making children's clogs, for which pur- 
pose he takes a seat in my kitchen chimney. He 
generously gives these clogs to children, lest they 
should happen to take cold, whose parents are too 
poor to pay his- price. The only recompense 
he asks of them for this trouble is, to see them 
dance before him.' 

Well, sister, what are your thoughts of this good- 
hearted Trim I This last particular in his story 
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gave me so much pleasure, that I ordered a pair 
immediately for you, which I shall take whea I re- 
turn: As you are too generous, and besides too die- 
taut to discharge the value of the clogs in^capers, I 
have myself engaged, as you would do, to pay him 
for them in hard money. I design to give him hidf 
a crown, and then the clogs will be much worthier 
of you. They will not be useless, if you mean lo 
run about at any time next winter in the garden. 

If I did not apprehend that my journal had al- 
ready tired your patience, I should have a great 
deal more to mention. I would tell you how, as We 
were going on, I terminated an important matter 
in a way of which Don Quixote, celebmted as he 
was for bravery, would never have thought. 

You will suppose perhaps that, after such a pre* 
face, there was an enchanter, or at least a giant in 
the case, or some illustrious princess to deliver, or 
some great kingdom to be recovered by conquest 
It was nothing of all this. It was no other than a 
little girl who was tending a cow, and a boy engaged 
in the same office with an ass, who were struggling 
with each other for an apple which the former had 
found. After having very gravely heard the ne- 
cessary information of their quarrel, I took up, as you 
may guess, the weaker party, and defended her, but 
In nothing more than words, since, fortunately for the 
stronger, I had neither lance nor shield ; or rather, le 
confess a truth, because, even though I had, he was 
of a size to thresh my knighthood soundly. I per- 
ceived immediately that the moderation of a Sok>- 



mon or a Titus sailed mach better with my iajTeii- 
ority of size; aad therefore I adjusted the afiair ia 
eoatest to the satisfaction of both combatants, by 
sharing equally between them the remainder of that 
tart which you know the cook made for me, that I 
might not ikint with hunger by the way. 

I might go on, and tell you of the pitiable fortune 
of a hare which we saw running aicross the country, 
followed by a pack of hounds and huntsmen. The 
poor creaturoi after having often thrown them out, 
as is the phrase with sportsmen, by her doublings on 
the open plain,had climbed a pointed rock. A furious 
dog perceived her in this last retreat, and had the 
audacity to force her. I beheld them both roll 
down the precipice together, miserably maugled. 

But this picture is much too cruel ; is it not, Jes- 
sica ? Let me therefore touch on themes more pleas- 
iag,and inform you of the joy which our unexpected 
cmoing here gave every one belonging to the house. 
If your dry jokes had not forever undeceived me on 
the subject of my own exclusive merit, I should 
think myself a cleverer fellow, from the hearty wel- 
come which we received. It is much more modest 
in me to suppose myself indebted for that welcome 
to the recollection of your visit here, which they 
have cherished ever since last year. I do suppose 
it, and place all my boast in thanking you for hav- 
ing laid the groundwork of the entertainment I am 
pow receiving. 

And thus, dear sister, I have sent you a recital 
of my wonderful adventures, which perhaps you 
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w3L think too tedkraft. The most pmlous of every, 
drcumetance attending them was when, to give you 
some amusement, I engaged to put them down in 
bkck and white. I thought that I should never 
have C(»ne to the conclusion of my task. I will 
not boast of any merit in the execution of my great 
undertaking, and yet I please myself with thinking 
that you will owe my kindness something, when 
you coDEie to be acquainted that at present they 
have been ringing for me these ten minutes to come 
down and eat some fritters which are growing cold, 
while I myself am hard at work in winding up my 
letter. I can hardly fancy that the heroism of fra- 
ternal love ever yet went much farther than I have 
pushed it in this instance for you. 

Adieu, dear sister ! I will divert myself as much 
as possible for your sake rather than my own, that, 
at the time of my return, I may present myself before 
you so much the more merry-hecurted. I cannot tell 
what you may think of this ; but, for my part, I 
think you should look upon it as a proof of the 
tenderness of that attachment with which I am, 
dear sister, yours, DoaxsR lshnox. 

LBTTER VI. 
FmOM JSMICA TO DOmMSE. 

Dear Bfother, 

I have often heard that nothing finrms the under- 
standing so effectually as. travelling ; and your 
narrative supjdies me with a proof of the assertion 
which I did not in the least expect ; for who would 
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ewt think that such a little aninal as yoa, should ; 
diink of being a philosopher for having travelled 
eighteen miles ? Yon told me,.in yoar first epistle, 
that yott designed the Jottmal of your Travels for < 
posterity. Whenever therefore you think fit to send 
it as directed, I will take upon me to complete such 
sketches as are fit to bear it company, which I will 
get corrected by my drawing master. For exa»- 
ple sake, our solemn coachman, who, without onee 
changing his place, gets hold of his great coat, and ^ 
lugs it by the sleeve ; poor Jeffirey,rfsing solemnly 
and slowly from his quagmire ; and my giddy- 
headed brother quite uncovered at the chariot door, 
and with his eyes pursuing the poor hat in all its- 
evolutions. Here are three droll figures ; while 
father, still faithful to his character for prudes^ 
shall be represented as in contrast seLring on the 
coachman's reins to stop his horses. You don't 
think I shall forget (he old soldier and old woman 
dining on the block. O, how I'll strive to set ofi^lo 
the best advantage honest Trim, together with his 
great black dog, that ate so amicaUy leaning mi 
his shoulder. Finally, I'll terminate my gallery 
with the scene betwixt your girl with the cow, and 
your boy tending the ass ; not forgetting to des- 
cribe you as you represent yourself, considering 
gravely of their quarrel, and accommodating mat- 
ters with the fragments of an apple4art. It is true, 
I will not write at top the name of either Solomon 
or Titus, which your usual modesty, without the 
least demur, lays claim to. I have Uiought of one, 
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more proper, namely, Sancho Panza, as I Hardly 
ever knew, in all my life, a person of more under- 
standing. 

I suppose you will not wish to be behindhand 
mrith me ; therefore I give up to you the account of 
vvf adventures, in perusing which, you will with 
ease suggest sufficient subjects for a set of pictures, 
BO less interesting, I believe, than those which, from 
perusing your achievements, I have suggested, as 
you see, to mine. Was I not going to forget to 
. return you my thanks for ordering me the pair of 
dogs ? My finances will not allow me to repay 
you the immense expense of so magnificent a pres- 
ent ; therefore you will let me satisfy you for it, 
18 Trim does the little children, in my circumstan- 
9fts. . I am learning a new caper for that purpose, 
lum infinitely touched at your superior gene- 
rosity, in letting pass no opportunities of recreation 
for my sake ; and beg you to believe my sensibil- 
ity will naturally do the like. 

Adieu, my dear Dormer ! As I take it, we are 
a Biatch for one another in joking. I only wish to 
go beyond you in the boast of tender friendshipi as 
baoowea 

Your nsler and your fidend, 

JESSICA LKN NOX. 
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THE GOOD SON. 



▲ DBAMA, m TWO ACTS. 



OKiL&AOTXBa. 



noBHT eooDACftB, a farmer. 
HAircT, hU Wife, 
oioxLT, thdr DoMghUf, , 
ISAAC, kir L99er, 



0EABU8 QOODAOEB, a 

teMMt, San to Jertmfjf. 
BOKXFACB, a SchoolmaiUr, 
Sergemtf Sctdiers, ^. 




SCENE I. 

A grass pht before Jeremy Ooodacr^ coituge, B$ 
the ndddUt a large tree^ with a seat round U* 

IsaaCy alone. 

l^unoi see her all yesterday. I have 

not spent a day this twelTemonth without 

seeing her. What can have happened! 

Every thing is quiet in the house. Ah, 

Cicely, can you sleep at ease, while you 

know how uneasy I am ? Mayhap she has 

changed her mind, and loves somebody else. 

[Goes toward the cottage door.] Heh ! Cicely ! 

Cicely ! 

Enter Ckeiy. 

Cic. [ndmieking him.] Heh ! Isaac ! Lsaac ! 

Well, here I am. 
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haac. Tou seem to be in hi^ spirits, Cicely ! 

dc, Aje you- angry that I am glad to see you ? 

Isaac, Tou did not wntit to see me yesterday, 
or you would have i)een wlier^ you promised. 

Cic. Well, are you goio^ to scold at me ? Do 
pEMi think that I -was not as uneasy as you were ? 

Isaac, Dc^r heart ! Cicely, are you serious ? 
Well, now I am as happy as I was dull a minute 
ago. But what hindered you to come ? 

Cic, You know it was the first day of the month ; 
and when my brother, at his landing, wr<^ to 
father from Portsmouth, he told him that he should 
hear from him again, vrithout fail, yesterday. 

haac. Well? 

Cic, So father would not wait for the postman, 
bnt sent me, about four o'clock, to the post-office, 
for the letter. They told me to wait there ; that it 
could not be long before the coach came in ; so I 
staid, upon thorns. And father, uneasy at my stop, 
came soon afterwards ; and before a quarter of an 
hour's end, mother came too. You know I could 
not quit them. So there we staid until dark night, 
and no coach. I suppose some accident has hap- 
pened. We came back sorrowful enough, and I 
could not leave my father and mother grieving by 
themselves ; now tell me, could I ? 

haac. No, you are very right. I shan't scold 
at you ; but what is your hurry now ? Where 
do you want to go ? 

C^ To see if the letter is come yet. Father 
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and mother are terribly uBeaay. They are ao fimd 
of my brother, and he of ^em. 

haac. Now, Cicely— ^re yoa fond of me f 

Cte. My Inrother, that was only a private m^ 
dier, is now a lieutenant 

liaac. Tea, Cicely, bn t ' ■ ■ ■ 

Ctc. And haa two or three score of men at his 
command. 

jErooe. Ah, your brother is well off ! 

Ctc. How grand will he be in his scarlet coat, 
and his shoulder-knot ! O, it is a fine thing, Isaac, 
to be a captain ! Do you net think so ? 

ifooc. Aye, I shall know it, I am afraid. Hell 
be ashamed now, perhaps, to see me one of his 
fiunily, as I have no gold sboulder-knot, nor men 
at my command. 

Ck. No, Isaac, do not make yourself uneasy. My 
father has lived in the same way of life like yours 
these sixty years ; and my brodier has too much 
sense to despise it He would have been the same 
as you, if he had not chanced to enlist when he 
was young. No, he will never look for a husband 
for his sister out of her own condition. 

htmc. Ah, Cicely, how hn^y you make me ! 

Enter Jerenuf. 

Jer. Are you come back already ? Where is the 
letter ? Let's see. 

Cic* I have not been to the post-office yet, father. 

Jer, jllnd you stand there, prating ? 

Ctc. I was just going. Well, I'll run as fast as 
I can? Will you go, Isaac ? 
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Jer. Aye, go togelber ; so you will be bade the 
sooner. But don't loiter on the road. And, Cicely, 
as you pass, you'll tell Mr. Boniface, the school- 
master, to come here and read the letter for me. 

[Exe. Cicely and Isaae. 
How uneasy I am about the deky of this letter ! I 
could not rest the whole night. Ah, my dear boy, 
how the thoughts of yon make as glad and sorry 
by turns ! 

Enter Naney* 

Nan, Well, this letter does not come. I don't 
knaw how it is ; a dread hangs over me. 

Jer, Do not be impatient, my dear ! we shall 
hear from him presently, and see him too again, 
Yery soon. I know we shall. I am sure I pray 
for that every day. 

Neau. He is a soldier, my good man, and a sol- 
dier is not sure of his lifea mcmient. That is what 
makes me unhappy. Very often, when his letters 
axe read to us, and you imagine that I cry for joy, 
it is for grief and sorrow. Each, I think, is per- 
haps his last ; and this money, which he sent us 
at his landing, I cannot look at it without a heavy 
sigh. As I said to myself, it is his pay from the 
king, the price of his blood ; and can we, his 
father and mother, be happy while we are spend- 
ing it ? Ah, I wish he were here bow I 

Jer. We shall have him here by and by, never 
fear ; he will come to quarter in some town, per- 
haps, near ourselves, and then we shall go and se« 
him once a week. 
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Nan. {in>erjmfed\ Aje^ twice, three times a. week, 
my man. If that were the case, how happy sliould I 
be ! But who can tell whether we shall know him 
again ? 

Jer. Heh ! I dare say I shall know my son. 

Nan. What, when he is dressed like an officer, all 
over gold lace, with his breast-plate and his sash ! 

Enter Boniface. 

BofL Oood-iAorrow, neighbor Jeremy ! Gh>od'* 
morrow, dame Gbodaore ! 

Jer. How dost do, master Boniface ? 

[Shaking him hj the hand. 

Bon. Well, you have received news from your 
eon ! Where is the letter ? Let me read it to you. 

/er. We have not received it yet, and I am so 
impatient- 
Bon. I suppose so, if it were only to have the 
honor of receiving a letter from a lieutenant. But 
how the plague did he get up so high ? I cannot 
think, for my part Besides, you never showed 
me his letter that mentions it ; you got the 
exciseman to read it for you. 

Nan. Then you did not hear that part, Mr. Bon* 
iface ? Do tell him how it was, Jeremy. 

BoTL Aye, do tell us about it, neighbor Jeremy. 

Jer. Well, master Bonifeu^e, the matter was thus. 
In that last battle — at what d'ye call it — ^near — ^I 
never can think of the name ; all his regiment was 
sadly mauled ; most of the officers killed or woun- 
ded. My son, too, had received a ball, but never 
minded it. He rallied about thre^ hundred men 
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as well as he coqM) [wHk vehemence,] led' them itp 
to the enemy, fell <in with fixed bayonets, checked 
them so much that ocht peo^ had time to retreat, 
cind at last came ofif in good order at the head of 
fifty men. His geaeral saw the whole, made him 
lieutenant on the spot, and promised to heiriend' 
him as long as he li^ed. Tes, master BoaifaeO) it 
is all true. My son did just as I told ycni* 

Bon. O, he is a brave youth. I saw that long 
long ago, while he was at school' with me. When 
my boys were at play, it was Charley who led die 
gang ; and, if there were a quarrel, he always so- 
befed thte stoutest of ^em. It^ was in hint th^b, 
ncngl^r Jeremy, it is natural to himt 

Jer. [taugkhtg,] Aye, by the m«a» is it f^ 
EHier Ciedg, rtmning. 

Cie. Father! father! hereisthelet1»f,'Hereitiir; 
and ancrther bankH:iotie in it, I dare say, for it foels 
thidt. 

Jer. My good Charley ! F am afraid^ he hurttr 
himself to serve me. 

Cic, And, father, seme more itine too. The 
wine-merchant, he with the great i^ed nose, Was ar 
the post-office at the same time with me, and- httd^ 
just got an otder to send you an^other hamper 
full. Isaac has gone to fbteh it 

Aiftb A hamper' AiU. 

Jer. There will be some of that ftwr you, ma^ftr 
Bbnififcce. Bttt, mfean time, we have a llttlb* of the 
last yet left. You shall drink with me while^yott 
14 Tox- a. Xr 
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read the letter. Go, dame, and bring us that hdttfe 
and three glasses, with a bite of bread and cheese^ 
We will make a luncheon of it here under the 
tree. Bring out a table. Cicely. Make haste. 

Nan. and Cic. [at they go cm<.] But, pray now, 
don*t read the letter without us* 

Bon. Never fear, you know I cannot read before 
I break my Cut. 

SCENE IL 
Jeremij^^ Bonifa/ee^ Ckdy \who goa bac kw ard and 

forward.] 

Jer. Open the letter howeTer, master Boniface, 
though we won't read it the more Ua that. And 
yet I am curious to know what he says about the 
peace, and if he will soon come and see us. 

Bon, Of the peace, say you ? Aye, they talk of it 
a good deal, but I cannot think itr They recraii 
and impress still as fast as ever. Why, this morn- 
ing a sergeant with his party came into the town. 

Jer. What, to recruit ? 

Bon. Ay, marry, the same that swears he enlisted 
Isaac, your daughter's swe^ean, at the fair in t'oth- 
er town. Take care, neighbor Jeremy, he'll carry 
off Cicely's husband that is to be, if you don't take 
care. He is a slippery fellow, that sergeant 

Cic. learning near to listen.] O, gracious, are you 
in earnest, master Boniface ? 

Jer. Do not be afraid, child, you know it was all 
a trick. 

Bon. Nay, if you are sure of that. But come, let 
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VIS nnseai — ^What a fine hand y oar son writes ! how 
fair and legible ! but he is Indebted to me for that. 
IHe hems^ and begins to readJ] * Honored father — ' 

Jer. [stretching his head towards Boniface to hear 
the ktterJ\ Ah^ my good Charley ! 

Bon. ' As our regiment is ordered home, to re- 
laain in this ceantry ' 

Jer. Heayen be praised ! Then he will not cross 
the seas again. How happy my wife will be ! 

Bon. * I hope shortly to have the happiness of 
ceeing my £umly ' 

Jer: O, I knew we should soon have him here. 

Bon. ' Meantime I cannot give you greater sat- 
i8£action than by informing you how honorably I 
was treated a few days since ' 

Jer. [joyfuUy.l Aye ? Let us hear^ let us hear. 

Bon. * By ^e general, who politely invited me 
to dine with him, * 

Jer. My Charley to dine with hkn ? 0,how the rest 
would stare ! all those great officers ! Well, well ! 

Bon. * He held a particular conversation with 
me for a long time, and was pleased to pay me sev- 
eral compliments on my behavior during the war, 
which was certainly more than I deserved. In 
short, he asked me where I was bom, and who 
was my father.' 

Jer. What ! the general ask about me ? Well, what 
did he say ? let's hear ; quick^ master Boniface. 

Bon. ' I told him that you were a poor honest 
laboring man, hni that I would not change you for 
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mof &thftr in tke wQild» notwitlislaiidiiig yaor 
ocmdidon.' 

Jar. [i^^g ftp his hands.} HeaTBnl j good- 
jieas ! I tUnk I hear him. 

Bon. — ' The general was pleaaed with this ei- 
•yrassioo of my duty towards youy and, fiUing his 
glass, drank yoor health in the presence oi the 
whole table, requesting me to inform yoa that he 
had done himself that jpleasnre, and to assajps yea 
mbrays nf his friendship and good wishes.' 

Jer. [ovefjayed.1 Now, is it possible, master Bo«-^ 
ibce i The goAeral ? some duke, no doubt 

JBoeu Ayj^ you hear, he drank your health. 

Jbr. [mns iawards the toUage tmd caUs^ Wife ! 
wife ! neyer mind what you are doing there, hut 
^.enie hidier i come quick. 

Jfoil. {^on within tie eott€kgt,\ What is the 
matter, Jeremy ? 

fer. Nny^ came, you shall hear ; coaie« I tell 

y!oa,giiick. 

Enter Nancy. 

Jer. ,\1dssinig Nancy.} O, my dear good wife, 

what a son you have given me ! 

[Nimcj sets-the wine and liread aad cheese on tihe table. 

Bonifiiee unooneeniedly lays bold of it. 

Nan. What is the matter, good now ? I am aD 
over in a flutter of joy. Is he coming home ? 

Ser. O, better than that. He dined wil^ the 
general, d'ye know, and the general asked about 
our town, and about me, and my son told him that 
I was 4 poor laborer, but that he would not change 
me for all the fathers in the world. And with that 
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the geneial drank my health publicly, and promised 
me his friefidahip. [Money clapt itr itmis for joy.} 
So now, my deax, we must drink the general's 
ixaith, Ckmie, dame, take you that j^lass .; you 
t'other, master Boniface, and Til have this. [Takes 
9Jf Me kat.]. Pill all bumpers. Come, here's a 
health to the noble general. 

Bon, 'F(»re George, he does not drink better 
ten this. 

Jer. Harkye,neighbor Boniface, you must write 
for me to my son, as how I hare pledged the 
general's health in a bumper ; «nd that he must 
ihai^ him from me, and assure him ^atlloTe him 
decrly. Now don't forget. Nay, by the rights of 
the ImaineBs, it would not be amiss, Ithjoflc, to send 
ft civil line or two, to himself. 

Bon. Pooh, neighbor Jeremy, what dost talk on ? 

Nan, But Charley is coming home, is he ? We 
ahall see him so^ik Eh ? 

Jer, Softly, child, you wall heair that directly. 

NatL If he could come before our Ckely is mar- 
- ried, ii would Joe double happiness. 

JSsr. Patienee, patience ; master Boni&ce,geon. 

Nan. Aye, aye ; pray go on, mayimp hell leQ 
m ^omethi]^; more. 

Bom. [eiiiinig down agmn. Nancy gem to kk 
eUe^ mad luUm aUejUhdy.l < invited me to disM 
with him' — Where did I kave off ? *■ Drank your 
health — ReqneatiBg me' — ^Aye, heve it is-^< Be« 
questing me io inform yo«'««^ 
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EiUer Cicdyt weeping mni 

Ctc Help, help, father ! here are the soldiers* 

Jer. How ? What is the matter ? 

Ctc. The recruiting sergeant is going to taks 
away Isaac. 

Bon. What, and the hamper of wine too, which 
he is bringing ? 

Nan, O my stars, this is a misfortune ! 

Cic. Do, father, go and see if you can release hka. 
You are his father as well as mine. The sergeant 
will respect you. Via sure. £ very body respects yoQ. 

Jer. Silly child ! as if every body lived in owr 
town. But make yourselves easy ; it is not so bad 
perhaps as you imagine. I will go and talk to theoL 

Ctc. Do, father, and I will go with you ; perhaps 
we may /prevail on them* [Exe. Jer. and Qic 

SCENE III. 
Nancy^ Bomface. 

Nan. Lackaday! I wish I could follow you. Bat 
now, master Boniface, you that can speak like an 
oration, why don't you go and hold ford^ to them ? 

Ban. No, no, dame^ my business is to comfort 
I cannot leave t^ou. 

Nan. [with ansciety.} Bless me ! don't I hear a 
noise already in the town ? I hope no harm will 
happen to my poor man. Do, neighbcnr Boni&cef 
go and see what is the matter, 

Bon. Why, 3rou would not have me go ? what, me ? 

Nan. Yes. You are a man of learning. Ycni 
can talk to them something like. 
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Bon. Aye, so much the worse. Thesebkdes would 
desire no better sport than to fall foul of men of learn- 
ing, like me. 'Sblood, keep to your books, they would 
say. And then again, as I am a little hasty, who 
can tell what might happen. I should better nev- 
er have meddled with learning, that is plain. 

Nan, Come, you are one of our best friends, 
and would you not help us ? 

Bon. Nay, but have a little moderation after 
all, €himmer. Think ai my profession. I can 
f^re you counsels and consolations - iA English 
afid in Latin, as much as you will ; bat for help- 
ittg folks, it does not lay in my way. 

Ncm, Well, I could not have expected this of you. 
I see I must hobble after them myself. [Goes out. 

Bon. [aloTie.] Tes, yes, go and push myself among 
a parcel of young swaggerers ! I have only twenty 
brats in my school, and those young monkeys play 
tricks on me from morning to night. What would 
I be among a score of great bulky fellows ? I 
should have no rods there to frighten them. I 
think it is much better to finish this bottle, and then 

I can read the rest of the letter. I long to know 

[Fills his glass, sad reads to faimself . 
• The first of next m<mth V Why that was yes- 
terday. [Continues to read eagerly.] ^ The second V 
— ^To be here on the second day of the month ? 
Heh I they'll be quite happy. [Drinks the wine.] 
There is not a moment to be lost. [Fiils again and 
irinUcs.] Ill run after them and bring them back. 
[Pills and drinks a third time.] The time is precious. 
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hvnyj as if to nm alter them, and calls,} 
Jeremy ! Nancy ! They are too far off; they do not 
hear me. Well, this news will make it up for me 
with Nancy. It would be a pity to quarrel with 
8uch good folks, especially just now, when they 
have a fresh hamper of such nectar as this. 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

/eremjf, Jsoof, Nancys Sergeuutt Cauntn^ Pofplk 
[Cieely and SMitn standing byJ] 

Serg. [td the sotiiers*] Come, no more of tllis 
whining ; take him before a justice. 

Country People* Yoti won't take the man by 
force, will you ? 

Isaac: Aye, let him tfhe (hare. 

Serg. Tou may talk as you will ; this is my 
man. [Slc^fping on his poclcet.] Here is my beat- 
ing order, and that is enough. 

Laac, Beating order ? you hare no order to 
trepan folks. 

Jer, [making a sign to the country people to be si* 
lent.] Hark'ye, Mr. Sergeant; good words go s 
great way. 

Serg. GkK)d words f T desire no other. Let's 
see of what sort your's lure. 

Jer; PU tell you what, sergeant, T Ibve my 
country with all my heart ; and, if the war were 
not almost over, atid every thing settled ; if we w«i« 
in any danger, and there were a real occasion——' 

Sergi Js-tlHrt all you have to say ? 
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JtT* Nay, seigoant, only hear me. 

Serg. [leaning on his cane.] Well, let us hew* 

Jer. This young man is my son-in-law, that is to 
be ; but what of that ? If things were as I told you, 
I should be the first to say, carry him off For 
what can there he more our duty, than to fight for 
OUT country. Take myself too, I would say.. My 
head is grey, it is true, and my face covered with 
wrinkles, hut I am neither too old, nor too weak 
to fight as well as another. My son's noble bra- 
very has made me strong again, [tdth vehemeTice,] 
I will fight as long as I can carry a firelock, and, 
when old age and weakness overpower me, I will 
hearten up the young fellows round me to behave 
diemselves bravely. If I see any of them draw backi 
PII throw myself in his way, and stop his flight ; 
or if he will run, he shall pass over the carcase of 
a poor old man. Yes, upon my soul, sergeant, I 
would say exactly so, if things were at that pass. 

Serg, And I would say, my good old gentleman, 
you don't know what you are talking about. 

Jer. [advancing a st^J] Hark'ye, sergeant, may- 
hap you don't know what you are doing. If you 
give yourself airs with us, we'll find your betters 
somewhere ; and if I wnte to my son who is a 
lieutenant 

Sm'g' You, a son that is a lieutenant ? But, if 
you b&^ a dozen, I can only say, that I must have 
iWjptec Ijsaac here, or the smart-money. 

15 Yoii. n. 
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Isaac. Aye, aye, this is a fine way to come and 
get folks' money. You a king's man ? 

. Serg. I do no more than the king does, in regard 
to your money, except that I take the trouhle to come 
for it myself. Two guineas, or he must march. 

Nan. Nay, sergeant, for pity's sake 

Ser. Pity ! we soldiers have much to do with pity. 
How would it be if the enemy were among yffu ? 
No quarter then^ but your money or your liveS. 

Nan. [shuddering.] O dear me ! 

Serg. No, no, we have not much time for pity. 
Broken arms and legs are nothing among us — But 
come, we are losing time. Hark'ye, you must find 
the money, or the man is mine. Come along ; 
march. [Goes off loith the soldiers and Isaac,} 

Jer. Follow him, neighbors, to the justice's, if he 
goes there. I'll be after you presently. [Cicely 
and the country people go out.] « 

SCENE II. 
Jeremy, Nancy. Enter Boniface [out of hreath.l 

Jer. Ah, master Boniface, you left us in the lurch. 

Bon. What a plague ! I have been running 
ailer you thi« quarter of an hour. 

Jer. What is the matter ! You seem all alive. 

. Bon. Matter ? the matter is here, gaffer, [striking 

the letter,] Why, your son is to be here to-day, man. 

Jer. To-day, master Boniface ? 

Bon. Only hear. \he reads.] * Our regiment is 
ordered into quarters, and, the first of next month, 
the company, to which I belong, will march through 
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your town.' Look ye there, neighbor Jeremy ; 
the first, that is, as one should say, yesterday. 

Nan, Is it possible ? Yesterday ? And not here yet ? 

Bon* Stop, stop. Hear what follows.- [rca<fe.] 
* Or, if not that day, on the second, at farthest. I 
shall ask permission of the commanding officer to 
go and see you as we pass by.* 

Jer. Then my dear boy comes at last ! Wife, I 
will go and meet him. I'll go as far as the great 
close, ril stretch out my arms towards him, and 
call to him. My son, my dear son. 

Nan. Nay, don't leave me, pr'ythee. How can I 
keep pace with you, being so feeb]e ? Then he 
will think that I do not love him as well as you do. 

J&r, Aye, aye, stay where you are, neighbor. 

Bon, Only let me have a guinea, quick. 

Jer, A guinea ? For what ? 

Bon, To keep the sergeant in discourse about 
the two guineas which he asks, and then when 
- your son comes 

Jer, Ah, right. Here, my good friend, run, and 
see what you can do. For my part, I can think of 
nothing but my son at this moment. [Boniface 
goes outi running.] 

Nan, Pray, Jeremy, don't you leave me. I could 
not stay behind. You had better get up on this 
little hill. You will see farther from the top of it. 

Jer, You are right, my dear. Marry, I am all 
on fire with joy and impatience. 

Nan, [while Jeremy goes up the hill,] Heaven be 
praised, then my son has comie home again. I shall 
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see him once atore, aAer so many long yesit. 
Dear ! bow my heart beats ! my- joy wna great 
niten be came into the warld, bnt how much great- 
er now ! [SA« coOf to Jerm^.} Well, my dear 
man, do you see nodiing of him ? 

Jer. [on tiptoe, holding Au han4$ov^ Ait «ye>.] 
Not yel^ honey ; the sun dazzlea ms. 

Nan. I hope all this joy may- not be out of ■ea-> 
son. Step dovm, and lend me a hand to gel ^. 
I riiall see &rthei than you. 

Jer. What a dust ! h it « flook of sheep ? No ; 
I see Ae glistening of ttaeir-asne^ T&ey »« coming 
down by yon hill. It is they) my doai, it n thsy^ 
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Kan. Do you see oar boy ? 

Jer, He cannot be far off. Eh ! wbo is this 
that comes galloping towards as through the town ? 
[he ihraws up his hat.] Huzza ! wife, here he 
comes on horseback. Oar own Charley. 

Nan, Grood lack ! I am but of my wits with joy. 

O, I must go to meet him. Gracious ! here he 

comes! 

Enter Lieutenant Gaodacre [as Jeremy comes down 

from the hUL.] 

Lt. Gr. My dear father. 

f BflBbraoes hit fiidier and mothflr. 

Jer. Ah, my^ good son ! God bless you, my 
dear boy ! The sight of you makes me shed tears 
of joy. You have, at least, a thankful father. 

Nan. O, that you have, my dear child, and a 
thankfal mother tdo. 

lA.G. Why do you talk of thanks, my honored 
par^ts 1 It is I who have obligations to you. 

Jer, No, Charles, I will say it before all the 
woifld, you have repaid me much more than I have 
ever giveii you. You are all my comfort, and the 
happrne^ of 'my old age. It is you that keep me 
alive and prolong my days. 

T^n. We can never make you imiends for the 
happiness whidh you afford us. 

Lt.G. And is it not the greatest happiness that 
I can etijoy myself ? It wotdd be none, if your af- 
ibdiion 3i& not make you share it with me. Yes, 
my dear and honored parents ; I have never ceased 
to Aiink of you in every circumstance of life. When 
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any good fortune has happened to me, I ha-we 
thought very little of the advantage that fell to 
myself ftom it. The greatest pleasure that I felt at 
such times was, in thinking of the satisfaction tfaat 
it would occasion to you. But in no part of my 
life have I enjoyed spi^eat, so sensible a happiness 
as at this moment when I see both your eyes filled 
with tears. [ Taking each of them by the hand^ and 
looking at them by turiu^l O my worthy parents, 
I can never satisfy myself with seeing you. But 
compose yourselves. 1 cannot stay very long with, 
you now. I shall return shortly, and spend a fe'w 
days with you. Well, how do you go on ? How 
do you pass your old age ? How do you live ? 
Where is my sister that I have not seen since' she 
was in her cradle ? Let me see her. 

Jer, She is a good girl, and gives us vast satisfac* 
tion. We are going to marry her, if you approve 
it. But ril bring her hither directly. [Govng^ he 
returns.] And yet I am grieved to tell you- 

Nan. But for you she might be very unhappy. 
Our intended son-in-law, my dear child 

Jer. Has been trepanned by a sergeant, who 
luckily is still here. Before he releases him, he 
expects two guineas ; and they have been promised 
to him, to keep him on the spot, as we were in 
hopes that you would come in the mean time. 
How happy it is that you arrived here to-day. 

Lt,G, Well, go, father, and bring him hither, 
without telling him or my sister that I am here. 

J^, Nay, how shall I refrain ? I would mucb 
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rather cry out to every body that I meet, He is 
here, he is here. [Croes out, 

JLt. G. [looking around him.'] How charming is 
ttlis retreat ! Now indeed I know the place of my 
birth. Yonder is the cottage which I have so often 
sighed after. There the gref t tree, under the shade 
of which we used to sit with our neighbors on fine 
summer evenings ; and here the hill which I chose 
for the scene of my sports. O happy years of my 
childhood I Of every spot that I see around me, there 
is none, my dear mother, that does not remind me of 
marks of your affection. But you seem thoughtful ? 

Nan. My joy is so great I can hardly give it 
vent. If I were alone, I could cry for an hour. 
Besides too, 1 think—— 

Lt. G, What, my dear mother ? 

Nan, That we are not equal now. You are 
too much above us. 

Lt. G. I too much above you ! O, banish that 
thought. Are not the ties of nature the most sa- 
cred ? Am I not convinced that I cannot be nearer to 
any persons upon earth than to you and my father ? 
And should I not in return feel a more sincere af- 
fection to my parents than to any other persons in 
the universe ? Believe me, I shall continue to love 
and respect you the same as ever. 
Enter Cicely, hastily to her mother, vnthout observe 

ing Ideut. Goodacre, 

Cic. What is the matter, mother ? Why did my 
father send me here in such a hurry ? [Perceimng 
1^. G. th^ draws back.] O goodness ! an officer ! 
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Lt. G. [asi. to Nancy ^'] llpther, is that my inster f 

[Nmcy makes signs to him in t||e affimatife. He gaes 

tokiss jier. 
What a channing countenance ! 

Cic. [struggling,] O fie, sir, be quiet ! 

Nan. What, Cicely, to your brother ? 

Lt, G. How surprise she seems ! Yes, Cicely, 
your brother, and I hope a brother whom you loire. 

Cic. Dear mother ! what this fine ofiScer ? Is 
he my brother Charley ? 

Lt.G. [kissing her J] Whatamiable innocence ! 

Cic. [running to her mother^ quite overjoyedJ} 
O, mother, we have nothing to fear now. Isaac 
will floon be released. 

SCENE III. 

Jeremy f Nancy, Ideut. Goodacrcy Bonifacey Cicely^ 
Isaac, Sergeant, Country People. 

Jer. [pointing to his son} There, sergeant, there 
IS the gentleman who will pay you the two guineas. 

Serg' [surprised.] - How is this ? an officer ? 

[1^68 off his hat. 
Lt. G. You say, sir, that you have enlisted this 
man ; where is your beating order ? 

Serg. Here, sir. 

[Presenting it to him with some confiisiooL 

Lt.G. I see the number of your corps. Whst 
officer commands your party ? 

Serg. Captain Marshall, sir. 

Lt.G. [having looked over the paper.] Why this 
Is but a copy. Well, I know your captain, and think 
-I should know you too. Your dealing with this man 
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does not seem -to havB been fair. I am afraid thai' 
yon have abused the honorable profetssion of a 
soldier, and looked upon it as allowing youa privi- 
lege to extort poor people's money. I shall write to 
your captain, and meantime shall be answerable for 
this mmi's iippearance. [Exit Serg,} Come hither, 
sister. Is this your intended spouse ? He is a clever 
young fellow. I like Cicely's choice very much. 

Isaac, You are very good, captain, to approve 
it, as I «n no more than a husbandman. 

Lt. G. And what was my father ? Are not you 
bom of honest parents ? 

Nan. Yes indeed, my dear son, as honest as 
any in the parish. 

Lt. G, Well, " shall not be happy unless I am 
at your wedomg. I shall take all the expense of 
it upon myself. 

Country People, [with a murmur of q.pproho' 
turn*'] That is very generous indeed. 
Lt. G. But do I not see Mr. Boniface ? 
B(m. Yes, captain, much at your service. 
Lt. G. Ah ! one of my oldest acquaintances. 
[shaking hands with him.'\ I am sorry to have 
made him angry so often formerly. 

Ben. That is all past. The present does me much 
Aonor. Do you know, captain, that it was I who 
read all your letters for this good couple ? I have 
spread your reputation through the whole country, 
bideed I came in myself for some share of it. 
Lt. G. Yes, Mr. Boniface, I acknowledge it vrith 
VOL. n. M 
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pleasure. Your instructions have not been entirely 
useless to me in my advancement. 

[Boniface bowB affectedly, and rises 'with a pedantic toss of 

the head. 

Bon. [aside,] Who would think that old Noll 
Boniface had flogged a captain ! 

U, G. Father, do these good people belong to 
the village ? 

Jer. Yes, child, they are our neighbors, and have 
been very kind to us in our old age. 

Lt.G. I am heartily obliged to you, my good 
friends. 

Country^ people, [approaching familiarly.] How 
plain and affable he is ! he does not think himself 
above us. Kindly welcome home, captain. We have 
always been glad to hear news from you when you 
were abroad. [Lt, G. takes each of them by the hand, 

Jer, Every thing that I see of you, my dear son, 
pleases me highly, and convinces me, that whatever 
I heard to your advantage was true. You certain- 
ly have behaved youself as a worthy soldier. 

Lt, G, I hope so, father ; and I am indebted for 
it to your good advice, and that of my mother. 
There is no part of the world, I thank heaven, 
where my memory is hateful ; I flatter myself that, 
in many parts, it is respected. [Looking at his 
watch.] But my time is almost expired. 1 must 
leave you, my dear parents. 

Nan. What, already ? so soon ? 

Jer, Stop a little longer. We have scarcely 
had time to look at you. 

Lt,G. I must absolutely join oui division again. 
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Be assured, that my heart alone would be sufficient 
to keep me here, if my duty did not call me away. 
But I shall ask you one thing before I leave you. 

Jer, and Nan. Any thing, child, any thing. 

Lt. G. Well then, my dear parents, come and 
live ifv^ith me. You shall command my pay, such 
as it is, in the same manner as you ever command 
my esteem and affection. 

Jer, and Nan. My dear son 

Lt.G. You hesitate ? Ah, your consent must 
must be quite voluntary. It would be no happi- 
ness to me, if it ceased to be so to you. 

Jer. Hear me, my dear child. ,We are old, and 
cannot live long. Let us die here, where we have 
spent all our days. Let us die in our cottage ; 
that spot is dear to us, since in it you were bom. 
Only come and make us happy with the sight of 
you, now and then ; it is all which we desire. 

JU. G. O certainly, certainly, father. 

Nan.: And we, my dear son, will go to see you 
in xetum. They will be days of happiness to us 
when we see you, and we shall never cease to bless 
Hearen for haying given us such a son. 
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FABHIONABLE EDUCATION. 

A SSAKA, IN OMB ACT. 
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ME. TXHOBNTy a portkuUKr 
friend to the ehildren* 

MES. 0017ETLT. 

LBoiroEA, her nieee. 



HiLAET, herfi^hem. 
DAiroiPEAT, a dancmg' 

master, 
tunrr, a'wwtiitg wutUL 



The Som h m ike kmae #/ Jtfrt. CMrdSr* 

SCENE I. 

Mrs. CkmrAy and Mr. Vincent. 

Mrt. C. 

J0,1 caiindt forgive yott, lb. Viiwdnt What ! 
not come And Bee yoolrbeloved faendMifmtt 
me, thetse'five years ptust.! 

Mr. V. ConMdet, tny gwwi l^Ay, Ae Ai- 
evitable duties of my parish, the bad state 
in which my health is, and the fear of acci- 
dents upon the road. 
Mrs.C. What, forty miles ! a very long journey 

truly! 

Mr^V. Long to me, who cannot 'easily change 
place. My bodily infirmities no longer permit me 
to be gadding, and especially so far from home. ^ 
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Mrs.C. And pray, to what {wwerful motive, Mr. 
Vincent, do we owe this instance of your resolation? 

Mr. V, To the great desire which I had of see* 
ing Leonora and her brother, once more, I may 
say, before I die. 

Mrs.C. Ah ! there is a fine girl ! Leonora ! One 
might come to view her from the farthest comer of 
the world ! O, such an understanding and vivacity ! 

Mr. V. Indeed, you make me very anxious, Mrs. 
Courtly, to behold her. Pr«y, where is she ? I 
long to embrace, her. 

Mrs. C. She has not left her toilet yet. 

JHTr.F.. NiDt. at this late hour! And Hilary, 
why is he xtot come from school ? I thought he 
would have been here long ago, and' waiting to 
receive me.. 

Mrs*C. Tou remember, it was a little late when 
your arrival was announced last night. The ser- 
vants have been very busy all this morning, and 
my niece's wttting-woman could not leave her* 

Mr,V, Pray oblige me, by despatching some 
one instantly for Hilary ; and, in the interval, I 
will go up stairs and see his sister. 

Mrt* C. No, no, Mr. Vincent ; the surprise of 
seeitig yott might overcome her spirits ; I will pre* 
pare her for th^ interview.. [She goes <mt. 

Mr. V. [alons*'\ Asfaraslcan see into the mat- 
ter, Mrs. Courtly briog» up her niece by the plan 
which regulated her owai educalion, and permile 
her to employ- a d^! of tiBie in< setting off her per- 
seik: to» die best adteantegei Ufaft & doU intended £» 
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the window of a toy-shop. Happy, if these trifles 
have not caused her to neglect the cultivation of 
her understanding ! ' 

Enter Mrs. Courtly. 

Mrs.C. I have sent for Hilary ; and Leonora 
is coming down this instant. She has but one 
feather more to settle. 

Mr, V, How ! one feather ! Can you suppose 
that I care about a feather more or less ? Should 
not her anxiety to see me be as great as mine is ? 

Mrs, C, Certainly it should, and is ; but then 
her wish to give you pleasure 

Mr. V. Possibly it will not be her feathets that 
will do that ; but, if I recollect, you told me that 
you had sent to fetch your nephew ? 

Mrs. C. [somewhat piqued.'] O, my nephew ! 
You will have time enough for Hilary. 

Mr. F. You speak as if I were not to expect 
great things from him. 

Mrs. C. He is far from being vicious ; but he 
will not attend to my instructions on the subject of 
good-breeding. 

Mr.V. What, is he unpolished, wild, or rustic? 
* Mrs.C. No, not that. They tell me that his 
head is well stored with useful knowledge, as they 
call it ; but that je ne sgai quoi^ which well-bred 
people possess, and that bon ton 

Mr. V. If that be all he wants, he is not a great 
way from perfection'; — ^but his heart ? 

Mrs^C. I think it neither good nor bad ; but 
Leonora ! how accomplished she is ! what en- 
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chanting manners ! As for Hilary, we do not see 
each other often. 

JWr.F. ^And why not ? 

Mrt, C. For fear of taking him from his beloved 
studies ; and becaui^, when he comes here, he 
pays no heed to what I tell him of the method of 
living in the fashionable world. Besides, he can- 
not express himself with any sort of grace. I some- 
times carry him into the company of ladies, and 
he never has a handsome word to say. 

Mr,V, Because, as I suppose, the conversation 
turns upon matters to which he is quite a stranger. 

Mrs.CL But surely a well-bred youth should 
never be a stranger to such topics as are started in 
the company of ladies ! 

Mr. V, A respectful silence suits his present age ; 
and it i» his business to be silent, and thus learn 
jtQ speak in future, when his turn comes. 

Mrs. C, And would you make the youth a doll,that 
is not to have motion till his wheels are on ? But you 
shall hear my Leonora talk ; she does it with such 
ease ! such spirit ! such vivacity ! There is no such 
thing as following her, when once she pets a going. 

Mr, F. We shall see which of them, will be most 
entitled to my love. You cannot but remember, 
how I promised; at their father's death, to look upon 
them as my own. I will perform this sacred duty. 
As I cannot tell how long I have to live, I am 'come 
to see these children, and to know their different 
characters ; which I design to study, so that I may 
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i^egulale the final disposition of my fortune accord* 
ingly in their favor. 

Mrs.C. Sach proceeding agrees entirely with 
every former token of your gratitude and generos- 
ity. My hroUier, even in his grave, feels your 
beneficence ; and how can I express my obligation 
to you as I ought, for Leonora and her brother ? 

Mr.V. What you call beneficence, dear lady, i^ 
me^ is no more than duty. Your esteemed and 
worthy father trusted to my care the education of 
his son, your brother ; and this brother, anxious for 
his tutor's hiq)pines6, presented me the living which 
I possess ; and, as I have no children, his belong to 
me, and have a right, even while I^n^. living, and 
much more after my death, to all the worldly for- 
tune that I possess, and which I study to increase 
for their advantage, and for no other purpose. 

Mrs.C. I can easily believe you ; and in that 
case, Leonora, as the loveliest* 

Mr. r. If I make distinctions, it will not be on 
account of frivolous or outside beauty ; but supe- 
rior virtue, or superior merit in them, will obtain 
the preference* 

Mrs^C. Ah ! here Leooora comes. 

Ettier Isonora^ doused m all t/meztanavagance cf 

Mr.V. [in astonu^Jtent,] How ! is this Leonora? 

Mrs.C. 7du aoe surprised, I see, to find her at 
first sight 90 oaptimtiiigw [To iL^pTftoro.] You 
have made us wait a little, my sweet girl. 
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Leo* [making a ceremonious curtsy to Mr, Yin" 
cen^.] Because the servant could not place my 
feathers to my liking, notwithstanding she moved 
them half a dozen times. I sent her off at last, 
quite out of humor, and did every thing myself. I 
hope I see you well, sir. 

Mr. F. {going towards her and affectionately hold* 
ing out his hand.] And I hope, my dear Leonora — 

[Leonora turns aw«y, and seems Indifferent. 
Well ! — are you unwilling to consider me as if I 
were your father ? 

Mrs.C. Yes, my dear; your father and your ben- 
efactor. I request [to Mr, V,] you will excuse her : 
she has always »been hrought up in modesty, and I 
have constantly enjoined her a reserve. 

Mr, V, She would not surely have violated eit 
ther, by receiving me as children do a father. I 
must likewise tenderly reproach her for the circum- 
stance of having staid so long up stairs, while I 
was all impatience to behold her. 

Leo, Pardon me, dear sir ; I was not fit to come 
before you with propriety. 

Mr, V, But surely, a young lady should always 
be fit to come before a plain man, as I am, with 
propriety ! A modest and decent undress is all 
that she wants, for such a purpose, when at home. 

Mrs,C, You are right ; but, to receive a guest 
like Mr. Vincent, the respect which she owes you 
whispered the necessity of putting on ^ 

Mr, V, One feather less ; and might have whis- 
16 VOL. n. 
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pered the propriety of being eager to come forth 
and meet a friend who travels forty miles to see her. 
Yes, I own, my heart would have been infinitely 
more delighted to behold my children — for the ten-, 
derni^ss with which I think of them at all times 
and the gratitude which I owe their father, makes 
them such, and therefore I repeat it — to behold my 
children run with open arms to meet me ? 

Mr$,C. But the awe which seized her at first 
sight of you 

Mr, V, Let us drop the subject. When you see 
me next, you will receive me more afifectionatety. 
Won't you, Leonora ? You are not displeased that 
I speak thus freely to you ? I was used to such 
language in your childhood ; and the five long years 
which I have passed, without once seeing you, 
have made no alteration in my heart. I hope, even 
when you are married, that I shall have permission 
to continue such a sweet familiarity. 

Leo, It will be doing me much honor. 

Mr, V, O, no more of these same ceremonious 
compliments ! Say only that it will give you pleas- 
ure. But how much you are altered for the better 
since I saw you last ! An elegant appearance, 
easy manners, and a carriage 

Mrs.C. O, quite charming ! quite adorable \ 

Mr, V, And yet all this is nothing, if one wants 
the grace of modesty, the charm of affability, the 
sweet expression of goodness upon the counte- 
nance, and that perpetual source of pleasure, a 
well-cultivated understanding. 
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Mrs, C, Yesjthat sort of cultivation which can only 
be pursued by intercourse with fashionable people. 

Mr.V. Fashionable people, madam ? And is 
Leonora to spend h«r life with such ? I have nothing 
left to wish her, if she have but those endearing 
qualities which may obtain her honor amongst a 
'well-chosen circle of acquaintances, at times indeed 
abroad^ but commonly at home ; insuring her the 
approbation of her friends, and of her own heart. 

Afrf.C Yes, yes J that is always understood. I 
mean that she should learn what sort of conduct will 
procure her honor and respect from such as know 
what life is, as we say. Come, Leonora, let us 
hear you play some pretty piece on your piano. 

Leo. No, dear aunt ; it might not be acceptable 
to Mr. Vincent. 

Jfr. V. Not acceptable, my dear child \ I am 
quite delighted when I hear good music ; and think 
no amusement more proper for yoa. 

Mrs.C. What more worthy of our admiration, 
than those charming sciences called drawing, music, 
dancing, and perhaps some few others ? Leonora, 
give us that sweetair of signorSqualini^s composing. 

[liBoiMia goes to her |>iano with a discontented air, fingers 

the keys, and. begins a sonata. 

No, no ; you must sing too, Leonora. She has 
such a Toice, Mr. Vincent ! — ^so sweet ! — You will 
hear it. If you knew how much applause she got 
for her performance at the concert, you would be 
perfectly astonished- You must know, however, 
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she is a little rain ; and one must sometimes 
kneel, or not a note— 

Mt.V. I hope I shall ohtain a note, without pro- 
ceeding to that ceremony. Shan't I, Leon<»ra ? 

Leo. Sir,your commands are sufficient at any time. 

Mr, V, No, my dear ; I do not command, I only 
request 

Leo. \in a whisper to her aunty while looking for 
the air.] I am indebted for all this to you ! 

Mrs.C. [whispering to Leo.] For heaven's sake^ 
Leonora, seem more cheerful ; and do every thing^ 
which you are asked. Your fortune, very possibly, 
depends upon it. 

Mr. V. If your voice, my love, is not so clear as 
you could wish, no matter ; only sing your best, 
and you are sure to please me. 

[Leonora plays and sings the following words.] 

Sweetly-SBelliBf flower, 

Urns vaking with the mominghottr, 

Go to my Laun's breast, and grace 

^ith added fh^rance that already firagrant place ; 

So tho« wilt bloom indeed : — 

But like a aseleea weed 
If on the stalk here thoa remain, 

Thy beauty will decay ; 

Thy. fragrance pass away, ^ 

And thy bright colon glow in Tain. 

Mrs. C. [dapping her hands.] Bravo ! iHravissimo ! 

Mt^V. In truth it is not much amiss, consider* 
ing she is but a child. However, Isupposed that I 
should^ have heard a song containing something d 
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the principles with which, no doubt, you study to 
inspire her. 

Mrs.C. How, dear sir ! do you not perceive the 
morel of it ? [She sings.^ 

If OB the stalk here thoa remain, 

Thy beauty will decay ; 

Thy firagianoe pass away ; 
And thy bright colors glow in Tain. 

Which is as much as to say, our young ladies 
should come forth and mingle with the world, if 
they would turn their knowledge to advantage, and 
not die shut up in their own houses. 

Mr.y. Trust me, my dear lady, it is much 
rather there than elsewhere that worthy husbands 
will be glad to find them. But what is this ? 

« [Casting his eyes upon a drawing. 

Mrs^C. That is one of Leonora's drawings. Do 
. not you find it chanmng ? 

Mr.V, It is not bad indeed, if Lecmora did it all 
without the assistance of her master. 

Mrs.C, Why, to say the truth, sir, he has 
touched it up a little. 

Mr. V, My opinion h'ere again is, that Leonora 
would have shown more judgment in selecting 
somewhat of a difierent subject ; as for instance, 
if, instead of representing thus a sleeping shepher* 
dess surprised by a filthy fawn, she had applied 
her pencil to set forth some virtuous action ; that 
would have improved her hand as much* while it 
improved her heart still more. 
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Enter Fanny, 

Fan. Sir, your portmanteau is arriyed. Where 
will you have it put ?' In your apartment ? 

Mr,V. Do you mean, my good lady, that I shall 
have my lodgings with you ? 

Mrs.C. Certainly ; and by accepting them, you 
will do me no less honor than I myself h^ve 
pleasure in the offer. 

Mr.V, You oblige me. Therefore, with permis- 
sion, I will see if every thing is right, and return 
immediately. {Exit. 

Leo, He is gone at last, then ! is he ? 

Mrs,C, Softly, softly, Leonora ! he may chance 
to hear you. 

Leo, Let him hear me, if he please. I am so 
vexed, I could destroy my drawings, tear my music 
book, and dash my instrument to pieces. 

Mrs. C. Be composed, my dear ! you have occa- 
sion now for all your moderation. 

Leo, It is enough, I think, that I showed my 
moderation in his presence. You yourself both 
saw and heard him. 

Mrs.C, People of his age always have many 
oddities. 

Leo, Why then expose me to them ? You should 
not have said a word about my singing, aunt. I 
did not like to sing. This always comes of your 
desire to show me to the best advantage, as you 
say ; and though you see the mischief, you will 
repeat it when he comes again. 

Mrs.C, My dearest Leonora, be persuaded; 
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you do not know perhaps that your fortune in the 
.world depends on Mr. Vincent. , 

Leo. What ! my fortune ? 

Mrs* C, Yes, indeed. Must I inform you how 
much you are indebted to his bounty ? 

Leo, O, I know ! as far as certain petty pres- 
ents amount, which he sends me no\t and then. 
But surely I could do. without his presents ! 

Mrs, C, Ah, my dearest child ! without him you 
would be ejtceedingly unhappy. What your father 
left you is a very trifle ; and my income no great 
matter. With the assistance of these means alone, 
it was not possible that I should have given you 
such an education as you have received. 

Leo. And is it possible that I am so indebted to 
him ? Does he likewise show himself a friend 
and benefactor to my brother ? 

Mrs. C, Yes ; it is he who pays his board and 
education. 

Leo, I was never told of this. 

Mrs. C, Since you never wanted any thing, what 
need was there to tell you of it ? Yotf observe, by 
this, of what importance you should think it, to 
keep waich upon your conduct, and behave to Mr. 
Vincent with respect. But, my dear, this is not 
all ; he has come expressly for the purpose of ob- 
serving you and Hilary, before he makes his will, 
and gives you his estate accordinglyr-to each, as 
he supposes you to deserve it. 

Leo, O, how sorry I am now that I seemed so 
vexed and fretted in his presence ! 
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3fr». C. He is certainly a worthy man ; but still 
was much to blame in hearing with sach coldness 
your sweet voice, and not appearing charmed with 
your piano. But, however that may be, you must 
absolutely seek to please him, or your brother will 
obtain a preference in his will. 

Leo, Alas ! he merits it much more than I do. 

Mrs.C. More ? You have too mean an opinion 
of yourself, my sweetest, if you think so ! Besides, 
if he should really obtain a preference, what would 
be your destiny I A man can always make his way 
through ]ife, but what resources can a woman have ? 

Leo. What, indeed ! Your argument convinces 
me I should have learnt things much more necessary 
than the use of a piano, dancing, or even drawing. 

Mrs. C. Why, you simpleton ! with such a 
fortune, as by Mr. Vincent's favor you have reason 
to hope, what can you desire in preference to the 
arts of shining in a fashionable circle ? Mr.Vincent 
must be won ; and, with a little complaisance, if 
y&a but show it, you may do whatever you think 
proper with him. 

Enter Fanny. 

Fan. Mr. Dandiprat, the dancing^master, madam. 

Mrs.C, Well, desire him to walk up. [Ex. Fan. 

Leo. No, aunt ; let him be sent away to-day, I 
beg, or I shall again fret Mr. Vincent. 

Mrs. C. He must absolutely see you dance, you 
move with so much ease, you will charm him, I am 
certain. [Going to the daoT.} Mr. Dandiprat, 
come in. 
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Enter Dandiprat, 

Mrs. C. I appeal to you, sir ; does not Leonora 
dance like an angel ? 

J^an. [bowing,'] Absqlately, madam. 

Ulrs, C. Very likely I shall have a friend come 
here to see her dance a little. You will oblige 
me, therefore, if you make her show her skill as 
much as possible, to please him. 

JJan. Certainly, madam ; and my own skill too,= 
you may depend on it. 

Enter Mr, Vincent. 

Mrs. C. Apropos ; for here he comes. A chair 
for Mr. Vincent. Here, — here, on this sofa, my 
dear sir. You are come in time for Leonora's danc- 
ing* lesson ; you must see how she performs. You 
would take her for a zephyr ! Mr. Dandiprat,. 
pray let your pupil dance the new allemand. 

Leo, I cannot dance it by myself. 

Mrs. C. Fear nothing ! Mr. Dandiprat will 
dance with you ; and I will hum the tune. Come, 
never fear ! I will keep good time. 

Mr.V. But what hinders us from having a 
minuet ? I like that best, and beg to have it. 

Dan. I shall not perform it witji grace, if I 

tust play as well as dance. 
Mr. V. It is not your performance which we 
insider, but that of your pupil. 
Dan. You would judge much better of her merit 
a grand chaconne. 
Mr. V. Chaconne ! what is that ? 

17 VOL. n. K 
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Dan. It is the higher style of dancing. 
Mr.V. But Leonora never means lo figure at the 
Opera-house. I want a minuet. 

Ain. As you please, sir. Come, miss ; a minuet. 

Ihecnon Amaoas ; Dandipral mores with her, plByji^aahis 
kit,iDtetiuplinghisTnu9icDowand ihen wiih instnieliou. 

Your head a little higher, — Shoulders back. — Let 
jam arms play freely. — Sink. — One, two, three. 
— Your partner, — Look at me. 

Mr. V. [w/iCTi ihe minuet is fnished.} Corae, 
this is tolerable, Leonora. Sir, your lesson, if you 
please, is finished for lo-day, 

[Dandipmt nukes a ceremaaicni* bow lo the wmpany, Bod 
leiTes the loom. 
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Leo. [whispering to Mrs, Courtly.] Weil, aunt, 
you see what compliments I hare had. 

Mrs.C. And is it possible, my dear good sir, 
that you are not enchanted, ravished, transported ? 
Surely your attention was diverted ; or perhaps 
you are not yet recovered from the fatigue your 
journey has occasioned ? 

Mr. V, I beg your pardon, madam. I have al- 
ready signified to Leonora how I liked her dancing ; 
but you would not truly see me in a transport at 
her merit in this way ? No ; I reserve my ecstasy 
for merit much more proper to excite it. 
Enter Hilary, running into the room to Mr. Vincent, 
and embracing him with ardor. 

HU. O, my dear, dear Mr. Vincent ! my good friend 
and father ! how rejoiced I am to see you ! 

Mrs.C. How the boy rushes in f do you mean 
to stifle Mr. Vincent ? 

Mr. V. Let him do it, my good madam ! for the 
transports of his joy delight me more than cotd 
ceremonious salutations. Yes, my dearest Hilary, 
come here, and let me press you to my heart. What 
pleasing recollections you awaken within me ! Yes, 
these open features are the living image of your 
dear departed father ! 

Mrs. C. Why not put your best clothes on ? Do 
people see friends in that trim ? 

H'il. But, aunt, it would have cost me half an hour 
at leftsl to change my dress, and I never shcMild 
have had the patience to delay so long the pleasure 
of seeittf Mr. Vincent. 
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Jfr.Fl And I too, my dear boy, was quite 
impatient, and thought every minute half an hour 
between the time of my arrival and this moment. 

Mrs.C. Well, sir ; have you nothing to say. to 
me or Leonora ? You have not so much as wished 
us a good morning. 

Hil, Pardon me, dear aunt ! I was so glad, I did 
not knowjvhat I was doing. And do ycfu forgive 
me too, dear sister, [holding out his hand\ ii^ without 
intention, I have displeased you. Have I, Leonora ? 

Leo. \half offejided.] No, sir. 

Mr, V. Excuse him, madam, upon my account. I 
should be sorry to be the occasion of reproach to him. 

Mrs.C. [<mde.'] I can hold no longer ! — Be so 
kind, good sir, as to excuse me ; I have several or- 
ders to give the servants. 

Mr^V. Do not confine yourself on my account 

Mrs. C, [whispering to Lso,] You will hardly stay 
to hear their insupportable discourse I — [Aloud.] 
Gome, Leonora, I have some employment for you. 

Leo. No, aunt, I will stay with Mr. Vincent, if 
he will please to let me. 

Mr. V. Let you, my dear child ! I shall be glad 
to have you with us. 

[Mrs. Courtly goes out in manifest vexation. 

SCENE IL 

Mr. Vincent^ Leonora^, Hilary. ^ 

Mr. V. Well, Hilary ; is your master pleased 
with your behavior and improvement ? 
HU. He himself, sir, is the proper person to 
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answer the question. One thing however I can 
say, that I am pretty well estahlished in his favor. 

Mr.V, What are you studying at present ? 

JBU, Latin, Greek, and Geography ; the history 
of England, and the Mathematics. 

Leo. [aside.] Here are many things which I 
scarcely know hy name ! 

Mr. V, And pray tell me, do you like them ? 

Hil. O, the more I learn, the more I wish to 
go on learning ; and am not the lowest in my 
class, either. 

Mr.V. Then too, your drawing, music, danc- 
ing—* 

Hil. Those too I am learning ; hut apply myself 
much more, this sultry weather, to the music-master 
and drawing, as the doctor says I must not exercise 
myself too violently. In return, when winter 
comes, I shall apply myself more closely to my danc- 
ing, when a deal of jumping will he comfortable. 

Mr. V, Why your plan, I must acknowledge, 
seems well laid. 

HU. Besides, sir, I shall never give much time 
to dancing ; hardly more than what the doctor lets 
me have for recreation. The essential thing, he 
tells me, is to form my heart, and cultivate my 
understanding, so that I may live with honor in 
the world, become a useful member of society, and 
make myself by those means happy. 

Mr. V. [embracing him.} You are in the right, 
dear boy ! 
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Leo, [aside,'] If these are so essential, how has 
|Dy aunt neglected me ! 

HU, And yet, dear sir, though you endmice 
and love me so, I am not perhaps so good as yoa 
imagine. 

JWr.F. How? 

HU, I am very giddy, and I waste my time. I 
cannot rid myself of several exceptionable habits ; 
and, for want of thought, relapse into those very 
faults for which I have so frequently been sorry, 

Mr, V, And will you still relapse into t^em ? 

HU, Not if I have my thoughts about me ; bat 
I find it very difficult to keep in memory, at all 
times, my good resolutions. 

M^t Vf I am very glad to find that you can 
discern these faults yourself. To acknowledge ' 
^t we do wrong is something akin to doing well. 
What think you, Leonora ? 

I40, I belieYQ I am neither giddy, nor yet 
wajsteful of my time ; nor have I auy of my 
brother's faults. 

Mr, F. Then I suppose you have other faults ? 

J^^ I have never heard my aunt say that I 
had any* 

Mr. V. She should indeed know, and be the first 
to uotice them ; but afiection too often blinds us, so 
that we can see no faults in those whom we love. I 
do not mean to vex you, by saying this, believe me.^ 

Leo, [aside,] What a mw I He flatters Hilary, 
and answers me with nothing but vexiitious 
speeches ! , 
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Jtfr.F. Wait here a little. I will go and see if 
my serrant has unpacked my trunks. I hare 
iometking for you, and shall soon be back. [Exit. 

HU^ Yes, yes ; we will wqit here for you. Do 
not stay long. 

Leo. I fancy that he may keep his presents to 
himMf 1 They must be charming things indeed 
, which he has to gire us ! 

HU* What ? Dear sister ! does not every thing 
which you have in your apartment, and even upon 
yoiur person, come from our dear benefactor ? If 
he have ihe veriest trifle in his trunk to give me, I 
should still be charmed in thinking of his bounty. 

Leo, Possibly you might ; but I am so angry with 
him, with myself, and with my aunt — that I could 
find it in my heart to quarrel with all the world. 

Hil. What, with me too, among the rest ? What 

ails you, my dear sister ? 

[Taking Leonora by tb« hand. 

Leo, Had you been so mortified ! 

Hil. So mortified ! Have you been mortified then, 
sister ? Who has mortified you ? Not my aunt, 
for she will hardly let you breathe for fear of your 
catching cold ; and would, I fancy, sufiTer you to 
tread upon her, if to touch the ground would hurt 
you. 

Leo. * Yes ; but Mr. Vincent ! he is so captious ! 

Hil. How you talk ! I think him, on the con- 
trary, indulgent and good-natured. 

Leo. I have done nothing to his liking. When I 
sang and di^nced, I could not please him ; and my 
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drawing had no better fortune. He despises evefj 
thing that I know ; and speaks of merit much mon 
calcalated to excite his |ipprobation, than ddll in 
dancing. 

HiL Between you and me, I think him in the 
right. 

Leo. In the right ! Then my aunt is in the 
wrong, according to your notion, is she I What 
does he mean by merit much more calculated to 
excite his admiration than skill in dancing ? ^ 

HU. I can tell you, and yet not be very leaiMed. 

Leo, O yes ! you indeed ! Well then|i|||ittisi|? 

HU. Tell me, Leonora, do you ever read ? 

Ijeo, Yes, doubtless, when I have time. 

HU. And what? 

Leo, Why, plays, before I go to see them ; and 
a great variety of songs, that I may sing them 
to my master. 

HU. Fine reading, truly, for one of your age ! 
And do you not think that you might have books 
much more instructive ? 

Leo. If I might, what-time have I to read them ? 
It is full one o'clock before I have breakfasted, and 
put on my morning dress. Then comes Mr. 
Quaver ; and, when he has left me, Mr. Dandiprat. 
I dine at four ; and after that, dress for company, 
which we rebeive at home ; or else go out a visit- 
ing, and then the day is over. 

HU. And is every day spent thus ? 

Leo. No doubt. 

HU. Well, sister, I can tell you that Doctor 
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Sharp, my schoolmaster, has three daughters, about 
your age ; but they employ their time in quite a 
difierent maimer, 
ica. How ? 

HU. First then, at six in summer, and at eight in 
-winter, they are completely dressed for the day.- 

Xtfo. Then they do not sleep enough, and mnst 
be Tery heavy, long before night comes. 

jBU. On the contrary, they are brisker far than 
you, because they go to bed at ten every night. 

Lbo. To bed at ten ! 
.. HU, At ten ; that they may get up early in the 
morning. When you are fast asleep in bed, they 
have received their lessons in geography and 
ciphering. When the clock strikes ten, they take 
their needlework till noon ; and dien assist their 
mother in the house. 

Leo. Does their mother intend to make them 
housemaids ? 

Hit. She may hope, by means of such an educa- 
tion, to procure them something better. But» 
however that may be, should they not be taught 
to govern servants, regulate a table, and conduct 
their own house ? 

Leo. And are they busy after dinner ? 
Hil. Why not busy ? They then have their piano, 
or writing ; and at night, assemble round a table, 
.where they read by turns in the Spectator, or Sir 
Walter Scott's works, or other books ; while the 
two that are not occupied in reading aloud, employ 
themselves in mending their own clothes, or in 
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ezamining the lineii of the house, and ii^ending il* 
if needful. 

Leo. So then they never take any recreation ! 

HU. O, I heg your pardon ! They amuse them- 
aelTet as if they wece three queens ; for all these 
tasks are intermixed with little sports^ and pleasant 
oonversation. They pay visits also, and receive 
them ; but take care to have their work-bags, and 
I never saw them idle for a minute. 

Lao: This is certainly what Mr. Vincent meant. 
And yet my aunt has often told me that such an 
education as, according to your account, the Blisses 
Sharp receive, is only fit for tradesmen's children.' 

Hil' But, supposing them tradesmen's children, 
would they find this education useless to them ? They 
should certainly know household work, or how will 
they be able to instruct a servant ? If they know 
nothing of it, every one will join to cheat them ; 
and the. richer they may be, the greater probability 
there is, that even the servants, whom they em* 
ploy, will join each other to effect their ruin. 

Leo, I protest you frighten me ! I knoTrnoth* 
ing of the work about a house ! scarcely how to , 
hold a needle ! Yet I have just been told that we 
have nothing in the world, except what Mr. Yin-* 
cent's bounty gives us. 

BM. Ah, dear sister, so much the worse for us ! 
riiould he leave us, or should we unfortunately 
lose him-^But, possibly, my aunt is rich ? 

Lto, O no ; she told me to the contrary half an 
hour ago. She has no more than is sufilcient for 
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iierself. 4n case then suiy accident should ha]q>eii 

"with respect to Mr. Vincent, what would be our fate ? 

J3il. I should be at first put to difficulties ; but 

my master tells me that I should trust in God, and 

liope that he never would forsake me. His opifi'* 

ion is, that ^ere are always generous people in 

th.e world, whose friendship may be gained by an 

ej^^rtion of one's skill to serve them in the way ot 

some profession, and who frequently create em-* 

ployment for the industrious. Thus then, in the 

course of some few years, when I am more ad* 

vanced in learning, I might undertake to teach 

such childrefl as knoyr less than I do. I should 

even improve myself by such an occupation, and 

^ith good behavior on my part, be sure of living 

with some sort of ease and comfort, and perhaps 

sttjki^ out a way to fortune. 

Leo, But what benefit could I derive from all 
fOJ skill ill daocing, or in drawing, or in music ? I 
^hpuld die perhaps of hunger, notwithstanding all 
these vain accomplishirients. 

ffUn And of course, Mr. Vincent cannot be well 
jplea^d when he discovers that you have been put 
to nothing but thos^ $irts which serve for ornament 
.9f pleasure. 

Leo. And vexatiQ^ sometimes, Hilary ; for when 
I dance and sing in company, if I am not praised 
^ much a^ I suppose myself to merit, you cannot 
^ink how wiuch 1 am fretted by the jdisaK>oint- 
i^nt ! Shall I also tell yoli that I am often tirod 
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of these matters, which my aunt says* serve us to 
pass time away with satisfaction ? 

Hil. And how do you entertain yourself ? 

Leo, With the opera, dress, fashions, walk% 
and scandal ; we tell in one house what we have 
observed in another. Bat these helps Jto conversa- 
tion, and the art of killing' time, soon fail us. 

HU. I believe so. They are very poor subjects 
of entertainment, when we compare them with 
those that may be found in art and nature, which 
not only occupy our time agreeably, but teach us 
to reflect upon ourselves. 

Leo. You have convinced me of il in yourself, 
who, notwithstanding you are two years younger 
than I am, are so much more improved. How many 
useful things has aunt neglected in my education ! 

Enter Mrs. Courtly^ having oftrheard zohat 

Letmora said. 

Mrs.C. And what useful things have I neglected 

in your education. Miss Thankless ? [Astde.] 

But all this is owing to Hilary. 

HU. Well, good bye, sister, and good bye, dear 
aunt. I wonder Mr. Vincent stays so long up 
stairs. I will run and seek him if you please. 

SCENE III. 

Mrs. Courtley and Leonora. 

Mrs.C. The good-for-nothing blockhead ! Let 

his friend be once set off, and we shall see if he 

presumes to come into my presence again. Bat 
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vrliat has he been saying, that has made you 
tliixik your education thus neglected ? 

^o. Indeed, dear aunt, it is true ; for have 
yoa let me learn those useful matters which a 
young person ought to know ? 

Mrs, C. Useful matters, my divine, my dear 
Leonora I ' Is there any thing wanting in the least 
to 3^our perfections ? Does not every one ac- 
Icnowledge that you are quite accomplished ? 

Leo, Some things I do know, it is true ; but they 
are only such as serve to flatter vanity. Those 
arts that ornament the mind, as Oeography, Arith« 

metic, History- 

Mrs.C. All downright pedantry ! I should be 
vexed' to death,- if I had puzzled your poor brains 
with such old stuff, which is only fit 'for such a 
one as Hilary. Why, Leonora, did you ever hear, 
where I have carried you, that fashionable ladies 
inind such nonsense ? 

Lea, No indeed ; but still, why not Instruct me 

in those household arts, at least, which a person of 

* my sex should know ? Can I even hold a needle ? 

Mrs.C. No ; and why ? because I never meant 

you for a mantua-maker. 

Leo, But suppose Mr. Vincent were to die, and 
suppose that I were to fall into distress ; what are 
my resources ? how should I subsist ? 

Mrs. C. If that be all, I have a single word 
which will settle every thing ; as I can tell you 
now, that you will never want for money, but even 
swim in plenty* L have teased Mr. Vincent so 
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efiectually, that he means to leare you all his fot- 
tune. But here he comes himself. I ieave yoa 
with him, as he means to tell you his intentions. 

[Exit: 
- Enter Mr, Vincent and Hilary* 

HU, [running to his sister with a watch.] Look, 
look, sister ! 

Leo, How ! what is this ? a watch ? 

Hil, Yes, sister ! and a gold one ! O my dear, 
dear Mr. Vincent ! . how rejoiced I am ! Pray let 
me go and show it to the doctor. I will be there 
and back again immediately. 

Mr, V. With all my heart. Inform him that it 
was DOt my design to please your yanit^.by such a 
present, bat that you might know the different 
hours allotted to your difierent studies, and be al- 
ways ready for your mastess. 

HU. 0, 1 shall always be ready for them now, 
that is certain. 

Mr, V. Beg him likewise to allow you the re- 
mainder of the day from school ; and tell him that 
I mean to call upon him in the aftemocm. 

HU, Yes, yes, I will. [Hie goes out, 

Mr, V, Well, Leonora, why so gloomy ? What 
is the matter ? 

Leo* Nothing, sir. 

Mr, V, 'You are not vexed that I have made 
your brother such a present ? 

Leo. Doubtless he will be very careful of tt, 
and knows how to handle it ! 

Mr. Y. I have shown him how, and thefe is tM^ 
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difficulty in the matter. Tou are sensible that he 
wanted one ? 

leo. Quite so ; and I, for my part, could not 
find use for such a bauble. 

'Mr. V, I was thinking so ; you have tf clock 
upon the staircase. 

Leo, True ; and yet there is hardly a young 
lady I know, but has a watch. 

Mr, F. That is lucky ; you may ask them the 
hour then at any time. 

Leo, I may ; and, when they ask the same of 
me, make answer that I cannot tell them. 

ilfr.F. Leonora, Leonora, you are an envious 
little puss, I see ! but here is to prove that you 
have not been forgotten. \^Giving her a case. 

Leo. \bltLshing,'\ 0, my dear good Mr. Vincent. 

Mr, F. Well, I see you do not know how to open it. 

[He opens it himself, and shows a pair of diamond 

ear-rings. 
Are you content with these ? 

Leo, yes, if you are but content with me ! 

Mr.V, To say the truth, my dear, I am not 
quite so. We are now alone, and I must use a little 
freedom in conversing with you. Your dear aunt 
has spared no cost to let you have agreeable accom- 
plishments ; and your appearance is a proof of her 
affection and good taste. I could only have wished 
that she had bestowed a useful education on you. 

Leo, Hilary has been talking on this s^ect^ 
and has convinced me that I want every thing 
which would be useful to me at a future tiiae of 
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life ; but how may I acquire a knowledge of tbece 
useful matters ? 

Mr.V» I am acquainted with a worthy gentle- 
woman, who instructs young ladies in- such 
knowledge as is suited to their sex. 

Leo. My aunt mentioned however that you 
would put me into such a state as would not need 
this knowledge. 

Mr. V. I understand you ; and, to show my real 
disposition, leave you quite at liberty ta choose 
that way of life, in which she meant to see you 
figure, since it suits your inclination. Yes, my 
dearest child, rely on my aflfection. After my de- 
cease I will give you every shilling that I possess. 

Leo. What, all your fortune ? 

Mr. V. Yes, Leonora, all ; but not without a 
fear that it will still, be too little to prevent your 
being really unhappy. 

Leo. Can it be possible ? 

Mr. v. Are you qualified to do yourself the 
slightest service ? or make up, upon occasion, I 
do not say a costly garment, but the plainest dress 
that you ever wore ? 

Lbo» Alas, sir, I was never taught 

Mr, F. It is clear then you must always have a 
crowd about you to compose those articles which 
you have no hands to make yourself. You know, 
I 'suppose, how much fashionable women have 
occasion to lay out, that they may keep up their 
title with those who are as gay and foolish as 
themselve« ! Now teli me, are you to suppose 
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tliat my property^ when yoa are mistress of it, 
"will suffice for this ? 

Leo. I hope, sir, if will be enough, with the 
economy which I shall obserre, to render me as 
happy as you may wish me to be. 

Mr. V. Trust me, notwithstanding your econ- 
omy, if you 'continue ignorant, it will not. And 
besides, when you come of age, what prudent man 
vrill take a woman who possesses no one talent 
conducive to his happiness ? It is plain, then, that 
nothing but the fortune you possess will render 
you an eligible wife ; and this circumstance shows 
still stronger the necessity of securing a fortune to 
you after my death. 

Leo. O, sir ! but then my brother- 
Mr. V, He must be content with what I do in 
his behalf while living, and the proofs of your af- 
fection when I am dead. I mean to have him taught 
whatever may be useful to him in the line of life 
he shall choose ; as, in that situation, with indus- 
try, it is not improbable he may make a fortune. 
I myself am an example of this probability ; he 
need but do as I have done. I leave you to reflect 
on my intentions, and shall communicate them to 
him as soon as he returns. [He retires, 

Leo, [alone.] O what a pleasure ! heiress to all 
his fortune ! This is what my aunt desired so 
earnestly. I should be glad to hear what Hilary 
will say when Mr. Vincent tells him his intentions. 
He must be very jealous of me. However, I shall 
18 VOL. n. o 
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not forget him. No, indeed ; if I have any thing 

to spare. I must and will have something for 

him. Bat I hear Mr. Yincelit coming back with 

Hilary. A lucky thought I I will steal into this 

closet, and listen to their conversation. 

\Sh» goes in, and sbuts ihe door, wmoUoed. 

SCENE IV. 

Mr, Vincent, Hilary, 

Mr, T. So, Hilary, your master is pleased that 
I have made you such a present ? 
IBL Yes, enchanted ; hot for my part, upoo 

second thoughts, I am sorry for it. 

Mr,V, Sorry, Hilary, and why ? 

Ld9. Poor Leonora ! she most doubtless be 
quite disappointed at having nothing, when I am 
master of a watch. I would not seem indifferent 
to your favors ; notwithstanding, if I durst, I 
would desire you 

Mr. V, Generous little fellow I do not be un- 
easy ; Leonora has received a pair of diamond 
ear-rings, worth ten watches such as yours. 

Hii* my dear Mr. Vincent, how I thank you ! 

Mr, V, And I shall not confine my friendship 
and affection to the gift of such a trifle. 

Hil> O my generous Mend and &ther I 

Mr,V, I observe, with grief, that her educatiea 
cannot but be the cause of sorrow to her hereafter. 

HU, So I likewise fear, sir ; my dear aunt 
imagines that a little drawing, dancing, singing, 
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and the like, are all which she wants, in order to 
be happy in the world. 

Jlfr. V. To these frivolous embellishments she 
sacrifices the much more important cultivation of 
her understanding ; and forbears inspiring her 
with those gotid qualities which alone have a claim 
on human approbation. As your sister's mind 
has been neglected, she is pleased with applauses 
which are offered on the altar of her vanity. But 
when, in some few years, she sees how many 
useful matters of instruction, and how much 
inestimable time she has forever lost, she will 
inevitably blush at her own conduct, and even 
execrate her flatterers ; who, on their side, will 
repay her hatred with ridicule and scorn. 

Hil, O sir, you make me tremble for my poor 
^ear sister ! 

Mr, F. And besides, what reasonable man will 
accept of a wife, whose want of knowledge is so 
glaring ; who, instead of being able to estabfish 
order and economy within a house, must dlssfpdte 
the greatest fortune, by her love of luxuiry ; and 
whose incapacity will render her no less unworthy 
the esteem of him that is to be her husband, than 
of the veneration of his children ? She must of 
necessity be as a stranger in the world, to every 
one about her. What would such a woman do 
without my friendship ? 

Hil. O, dear sir, let me beseech yoa not to 
remove your favor from her. 
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Mr. F. No ; on the contrary ^ I am now uj^oa 
the point of doing something for her. 

HU, Yes, dear sir ; procure her a more useful 
education. Leonora does not want lor under- 
standing, nor^good principles. 

Mr,V. I would with all my heart ; but, at her 
age, can any one expect that she will submit to 
any* rigid treatment, after the indulgence which 
she has received at home ? No, no ; I see it will 
be better to determine upon something for her ben- 
efit, which shall take place when I am in my grave. 

Hil. For heaven's sake, sir, do not speak so, I 
beseech you. No ; I trust you are to live much 
longer for our common good ; and Providence 
will not deprive us of our second father. 

Mr. F. I am sensible of your affection ; but the 
fear of death will not delay the fatal moment of ita 
coming. Leonora's future lot gives me pain 
wheneyer I reflect on what it may be ; and in 
short, I am resolved to give her my whole fortune^ 
that at least she may have wherewithal to keep 
her from want. 

HiL [taking Mr, Vincent^s kandJ\ 0, thank you 
ten times over ! How rejoiced I am, sir I Shall I 
leave you for a moment, to go and tell her this good 
news ? But — no ; it will be better to conceal it 
from her, Ut least till she has been induced to get 
some useful knowledge, from a notion that she 
must live, in future, by her industry. She will, by 
these means, know much better how to manage 
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what you give her. my dearest Leonora ! after' 
all then, I may hope to see you happy ! 

Mr, F. Worthy little fellow ! I am no less delight- 
ed with your generosity, than understanding. Come 
to my arms, ray dear child ! Could I wish to give 
your sister every thing, and leave you nothing ? That 
were to the last degree unjust ; therefore I revoke 
my first intention. It is you that should be my sole 
heir, and with propriety I ought to make my will 
accordingly. 

Hil^ No, no, dear sir, preserve your first intention 
and give Leonora all your fortune. I shall be much 
more diligent in my improvement, and anxious to 
acquire useful knowledge, which, I doubt not, with 
God's blessing, will suffice for my advancement. 

Mr» V, Do not be uneasy with regard to 
Leonora. When I said that you should be my 
sole heir, it was not my idea that Leonora should 
be left without a trifling legacy, sufficient to obtain 
for her all necessary things. 

Hil, Well then, let us exchange ; the trifling 
legacy for me, by way of token from you, and the 
rest for Leonora. 

SCENE THE LAST. 

Leonora comes out of the closet^and runs to embrace 

her brother, 

Leo, O my dearest brother ! have I merited so 
much aflfection from you ? 

Hil, Yes, dear sister, if you will only do ^ I 
could wish, and be what our dear benefactor so 
much longs to see you. 
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Leo. If ! Should it be. a question ? I ttnU be 
80 ; I discern how much the difference of oar 
education has exalted your ideas above mine, al- 
though I am much older. My good friend and 
father, let my future fortune be whatever you think 
proper ; I can never be unhappy, if I leave you to 
determine for me. I desire instruction, and will 
take my brother for a model. 

Mr,V. You will unavoidably be happy, if you 
keep this prudent resolution. But pray, tell me, 
whence proceeds this change in your ideas V 

Leo, I have just heard my brother's wishes for 
me ; his disinterestedness, and generous sacrifice. 
I have heard too how you love me. I will rev- 
erence you for the future, and give up the little 
jealousies which I entertained against my brother. 
He shall be my guide and friend. 

HiL I will endeavor to be such, dear sister ; it 
will be my boast and pleasure, if I prosper. 

Mr. V, With what pleasing sentiments, dear 
children, do you inspire me ! I am no longer 
sorry that Providence has left me childless. I con- . 
sider you not less affectionately than I should do 
had I given you life ; and think that I see your 
father, who looks down from heaven, well pleased 
in having left me such dear pledges of his love. 

f Leonora and her brother take him by the hand, and bathe 

it with their team. 

lifio. Let us not lose a moment, sir. Where does 
that worthy gentlewoman live, you mentioned to roe 
as a person who would teach me useful things ? 
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Mr.V, I will iatiodttce her to yoa shortly. I 
shall stay here some few days, and will endeavor 
to induce your aunt, if I can, not all at once, but 
by degrees, to second my designs. You must be 
careful not to anger or displease her. She de- 
serves your gratitude. She has but erred respect- 
ing what was likely to insure your happiness ; her 
wish was not the less to make you happy. 

Leo, I believe so, but I renounce from hence- 
forth all the nonsense which I have been study- 
ing. No more dancing, no more drawing, no 
more music for the future. 

ft 

Mr. V, No, dear Leonora, that would be wrong 
again. On the contrary, you ought to cultivate 
them ! for, in truth, they are desirable accomplish- 
ments. Only remember that they do not constitute 
all the merit which is required in a woman* They 
may render her more welcome in good company ; 
be a relaxation to her after the cares attendant on 
a house and family, and make her still more fond 
of living in retirement ; add another tie to the at- 
tachment of her husband ; guide her in the choice 
of masters for her children, and enable her to 
forward their improvement. They are prejudicial 
only when they feed her vanity, and lead her into 
a fatal dissipation, or contempt of those duties 
which God's providence has called her to per- 
form. They are flowers, which may possess some 
portion of one's garden, if the remainder be set 
apart for fruits and vegetables. 
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[ROM the highest summit of those hills 
which overlook the vale of Lucca on the 
Savoy, I v^as contemplating the extended 
prospect around me. I was quite alone, 
having left my faithful servant in a neigh- 
horing city, with orders not to expect me till 
the end of three days ; which interval I in- 
tended to spend in rambling over this romantic 
country. More than half way down the hill, I saw 
a hamlet, which assured me of a lodging for the 
night. Thus, free from inquietude, and wrapped 
in thought, I allowed my mind to range at large in 
contemplation, and my eye to wander from one 
object to another of the spacious view. But soon 
the sylvan choristers' last song admonished me to 
think of seeking shelter for the night. The sun, 
already sunk behind the opposite mountain, colored 
with his gold and purple rays the clouds, which 
floated, just above the trees that covered its summit. 
I descended slowly, mortified to see the spacious 
horizon, whose limits I could hardly trace, contract 
itself as I proceeded. The twilight now began to 
veil it with a shade, which by degrees grew browner, 
till the empress of night dispelled this gloomy 
darkness with her silver beams. I sat down for a 
moment, to enjoy the picture. Nothing intercepted 
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my view throughout the vast expanse, and I con- 
templated the infinite extent at leisure. From the 
trembling moon, and stars that twinkled while I ga- 
zed upon them, my eye passed over the calm and 
spotless azure of the firmament. The air was fresh^ 
nor did the slightest breeze disturb it. Nature was 
lulled in universal silence, save the low murmur of a 
stream meandering through the country at a distance. 
Stretched upon the grass, I might perhaps have con* 
templated till the rising of the next morning sun ; but 
the music of a lute, made more harmonious by a 
voice, soon after struck upon my ear. I thought at 
first my senses were deluded by the power of imag^ 
ination, and I experienced the delight of fancying^ 
myself suddenly transported in a dream to what are 
called the regions of enchantment. In the midst of 
this illusion, while the music still continued, I arose- 
on my feet. A lute upon the mountain ! said I, 
and turned round to that side whence the melody 
proceeded, and discovered, through the darksome 
verdure of the trees, at no great distance, the white 
walls and garden paling of a cottage. I approached 
it with a beating heart ; but what was ifiy surprise>^ 
when I beheld a youthful peasant with a lute, on 
which he was playing with exquisite address. A 
woman, seated on his right, kept her eyes on him 
with deep affection. At their feet, on the turf, 
were many children, boys and girls, and old peo|de» 
aB in attitudes of pleasure and attention. 
When I first made my appearance, several of the 
19 VOL. n. 
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duldren came to meet me, looked at each other, ^ 
^d said among themselyes,What gentleman is this ? 
The young musician turned his head, but did not 
stop playing. But I could not withstand the first 
emotions of my heart. I held out my hand ; he 
gave the his, which I siezed with a sort of tran^ort 
£ very one now rose, and made a circle round us. I 
informed them, as concisely as I could, of my 
business in that quarter of the country, and at such 
a time of night. * We have not an inn for many 
miles about,' remarked the youthful peasant ; * we 
live far from any road ; but if you are content to 
put up with a cottage and poor people, we will do 
our best to entertain you.' 

If I was at first astonished with his execution on 
the lute, and taste in singing, I was still much more 
siu[prifled at the politeness of his manners, the pre* 
ctsion of his language, and the ease with which he 
4E^[K>ke. You were not born, I told him, in a cottage. 
* PardMi me,' replied he, with a smile ; ^ I was, and 
even in this. But you are fatigued, I fancy. Didier, 
bring a chair. Excuse me, sir ; I owe my neighbors 
the nocturnal ei^ertainment I am now giving them.' 

I would not take the chair, but laid myself upon 
the grass, as the irest did. Every one had now resu- 
med his former postuxe ; and the silence I had inter- 
rupted, by appearing among them, again took place. 

The young man immediately began to play upoa 
his mountain lute ; and to sing a favorite ballad, 
which he did with so much sweetness, that I could 
see tears stand trembling in the eye of every lis- 
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tener by the time he had tepeated the first couplet 
I could not refrain from envying the rustic bard, 
whoever he might be, that could so powerfully 
impress an unlettered, and almost uncivilized society 
of people. I was charmed in seeing how surpri- 
singly those beauties, which are drawn from na- 
ture, please the souls of all men. Of the poet'a 
touches none were lost ; and, at the last, which 
was the most aflecting, I heard round about me 
nothing hat half-suppressed sighs and stifled sobs. 

After some few minutes' silence, the whole com- 
paqy rose up, wiping tears from their eyes. T]bey 
wished each other a good night with perfect cor- 



diality. The neighbors with their children went 
away, and none were left, except an ancient man 
upon a seat beside the door, whom till now I had 
not noticed ; the musician, with the woman sitting 
by him ; Didier, the young boy whose name I 
recollected ; and myself. 

It was painful to relinquish the state of ecstasy in 
which I was then plunged. I still continued sitting, 
but rose at last, and, drawing near the young musi* 
cian, put out my arms, as it were by instinct, to 
embrace him. Sweet it is, said I, to meet with 
people who surprise us at first glance, and finish by 
attracting our esteem, before a quarter of an hour 
has passed. He answered me in no other way than 
by an ardent grasp of the hand. ' Dear sir,' said the 
old man, * you are content, I fancy, with your even- 
ing's entertainment ? I am glad you have conceived 
so suddenly a friendship for my dear Auvergne, 
for which you shall repose in my bed.' * No, father,' 
interrupted Didier, who came running from the 
barn, ' I have been spreading me some straw ; and 
it is my bed the gentleman shall lie in, if he please.' 

I was forced to promise I would yield to this last 
offer. Didier, upon this, held out his hand ; the old 
man rested on his shoulder and went in, when he 
had wished me a good night ; and now I found 
myself alone with Auvergne and the young woman, 
who, he told me, was his wife. I asked them, if, for 
my sake, they would not pass fifteen minutes more 
in conversation with me, as it was moonlight, where 
we then were ? * Willingly,' said Genevieve, who 
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was not a little vain of the attention I had paid her 
husband. * Yes, quite willin^y,' replied Auvergne, 
who saw how much his wife desired it. 

I sat down between them, with a linden tree 
behind me, through whose foliage the moon darted 
all her brightness* 

My dear friends, said I, pray let me know how 
long you have enjoyed your present happiness ? 

' These six months,' answered she ; * and now it is 
upwards of a twelvemonth that Auvergne is happily 
returned from his travels.' You have travelled then ? 
said I, with some surprise, excited by this intimation. 
* Yes,' answered he; * I have visited a part of Europe.' 

Every thing I see about you, interrupted I, 
and every thing I hear you say, excites my won* 
der I If you have no secret motive in concealing 
the transactions of your life, do not refuse me, I be- 
seech you, when I beg to know them. ' Certainly 
you will not,' answered Grenevieve, with that sim« 
plicity which, conscious of no evil meaning, never 
hunts for phrases or set forms of speech. ' This 
gentleman appears so worthy of the favor he has 
asked ! and besides, you know, I always hear the 
story with so much pleasure.' 

He consented with a smile to our request ; and 
it is his words I am going to set down, as far as 
my remembrance has preserved the narrative. 
. 'As I have mentioned, sir, I was bom in this cot- 
tage, being now three^and-twenty years of age. I 
had the grief to lose my mother, when I was an in- 
fant, hardly weaned. My father was in easy. 
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thoagk not affluent circumstances ; hni a la\^smt, 
into which he was forced, by one who is not now, 
but was then a wealthy farmer, entirely rained 
him ; and he di^ of grief, when he was torn from 
his paternal cottage, And bfeheM it sold for tiosts of 
law. The old man you just now saw, ^ho has be- 
come my fathei^, bought and came to settle in it 
He was struck with pity on beholding me, an dr- 
phan at that eafly time of life, and told me, though so 
little, 1 should be his shepherd. I was treated Tety 
kindly by him ; and his children looked upon me as 
their brother. Nevertheless, the loss of my poor 
father, the unkindness of my kindred who forsook 
ine, with the thought that I was a mere stranger in 
the cottitge where I first had my existence, and the 
lotiely life I led np6n th^ mountain, whither I was 
«Mt tb W«tch toy father*s cattle, all afflicted me, 
and fi^y accustotfted gaiety was changed to melan- 
choly. I c6nsum^ whole days in weeping, while 
^y flodki >^ere gtiizing round me on the plain. 

* dne evening I iras sitting on the summit of the 
moutitbih, hiii ibmusing my afflicted thoughts by 
singiftg \.o ttyself the very ballad you have just now 
heard. Towards the coticlusion, I observed a man 
#fkiong the tt^e^. I noticed that he was dressed in 
broWn ; his C^ntenahce was very pale ; he seemed 
melancholy ; itnd \e wiiited till my song was finished. 

* He theft dimo close to me, and inquired how 
far it Weight be to the public road ? 0, very te, 
dear sir, said I ; abdve five miles. * Can you con- 
duct me thither ?' I would do so gladly. Could 1 
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qait my iloclc. * It is possiMe yoar parents may ae* 
eommodate me with a lodging for the night V Ah, 
air, my parents are a great way off. * Where caH 
that be V They lived like honest people upoa 
earth, and they are now happy in heaven. 

' The tone of my voice, as he afterwards informed 
me, afiected this good man ; and my reply, he said, 
could not but interest him. He put several questions 
to me, and my answers pleased him. As night was 
now come, I broaght him to our cottage, where my 
master hos]Htably entertained him. On the morrow 
they had some disconrse together with regard to 
me, and, when I was prepared to resume my daily 
charge, they told me Didier would in future take 
it, as the stranger meant to have me with him. It 
would be useless to tell you of my affliction at the 
thought of quitting this cottage, though no longer 
mine, and parting from my Genevieve, whom even 
then I loved, although she was quite a child. My 
situation was not any way a happy one ; and yet 
I could not possibly foresee that my future destiny 
was to be decided by the present moment. Yes, to 
thee, beneficent protector of my youth, am I indebted 
for my present happiness ! thou knowest, generous 
man, how ardently 1 prayed to God for thy prosper- 
ity while thou wert living, and with what exhaust* 
less gratitude I still bless thy ashes ! He was called 
La Rue, and had the place of organist in a small 
parish. You would judge imperfectly of his alnl* 
ities, if you adverted to the nature and obscurity of 
his employment. Many travellers turned out of 



tkeir road to hear his music ; but their praises only 
made him more modest I doubt much if» ia the 
coarse of your acquaintance, you ever met such a 
genius* He received from the affection of his father, 
who when living was a celebrated physician, 8uch 
an education as would certainly have made him 
eminent in the same profession ; but he chose rather 
to yield himself entirely to the ardent passion he 
had long before conceived for music He had mar- 
ried the daughter of the organist whom he succeed- 
ed, but was childless. His dear wife, whom he 
had lost for several years, still lived within his heart. 
Her image, and his books, were now his sole society 
in that deep melancholy which had seized upon his 
mind ; but still, whilst he avoided men, he did not 
bate them. On the other hand, he did much good 
ia secret. He was forty years of age when I first 
oame to him. He instructed me at first to read and 
write, and afterwards took pleasure in the cultiva- 
tion of my voice, and teaching me to play on the 
kite, which was his favorite instrument 

* He did not stop at musical instruction, he pro- 
vided me selections from the works of the great 
poets. He at once formed my heart, my understand- 
ing, and my taste. It was thus for five years he 
acted the part of an assiduous master, without any 
expectation of reward for all his pains and labor, 
but from Him, who best knows how to recompense 
the services we do our fellow creatures. 

* In the midst of all these occupations, I never 
banished from my mind the recollection of my cot- 
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tage, nor the countenance of GeneTiere, the partner 
of my childish pastimes. I was often speaking of 
them to my patron ; and accordingly one day, I 
6hall never forget it, it was the first of Jane, four 
years ago— he rose early^ and> going as was his 
custom to take a morning's airing, bade me. follow 
him. We talked of many matters while we went 
along, as chance presented subjects for conversa- 
tion, cili at last he brought me to the very moun* 
tain where I at first saw him. 

* Dear Auvergne, (said he) I have fulfilled the duty 
I thought Providence imposed upon me, the first 
time I saw you. I am sensible how much you sigh, 
when you reflect upon the habitation whence I took 
you ; and have Jiad no other view in undertaking 
to protect and educate you, than at last to put you 
in a way of again possessing it I now show it to 
you ; look at it ; but take notice, I forbid, on pain 
of my displeasure, your returning thither till such 
time as you have wherewithal to purchase it I 
give you my own lute. I have instructed you to 
play upon it. TraveL You are not without a 
charming voice. Wherever people hear it, you will 
be the first of artists in your way, and need not be 
averse to assume the life of an itinerant musician. 
Such a novelty will not fail to procure for you 
both auditors and money ; only be discreet and 
frugal ; and, when rich enough, return to your 
own country, and buy your father's cottage. 

' My heart beat high at this discourse, and enlar- 
VOL. u. P 
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ged mth hope and joy. He held me to his breast, 
shedding tears. They were the first I ever saw fall 
from him, and they made a singular impression on 
me. Afler this, we thoaght of returning hack, and 
he conducted me in silence to his house. 

' On the morrow, at break of day, I was to leave my 
benefactor. He bestowed, at parting, the instruction 
he knew I most needed, with two louis-d'ors. In 
four years' time, I footed it through Italy, France, 
and Germany, equipped like what I was, a peasant 
of the mountains, with my hair as you see it now, 
floating in large cnrls upon my shoulders. I took 
notice that the singularity of such a dress increased 
the effect proceeding from my music ; and particii- 
larly in the capitals of every country through which 
I passed. Few noblemen, I fancy, ever travelled 
tnoi^e delightfully than I did. Every where I found 
a good reception, not only from the middling sort of 
people but the most polite. The rich in cities made 
up concerts for no other purpose than to hear me ; 
and in villages, I verily believe folks married for 
the mirth of dancing to the music of my instrument. 
In many places I had advantageous offers to take 
np my residence among them. Tliey almost indu- 
ced me sometimes, I acknowledge, for an instant ; 
but, as soon as I again reflected on my cottage, every 
thought of fortune vanished, nor of all these proj- 
ects left one remaining trace. I still remember 
what sweet sensations seized me, every time I trav- 
elled over a mountain, or even came in sight of one. 
In imagination I sought the hamlet on its brow, 



And exultingly thouglit for a moment I saw my 
cottage home. With my mmd filled with such 
images, I endeavored to express my ideas, and 
these couplets were my composition. 

' SwMt Uttl« cottage of my sire, 
Where, when a child, I played ! 
In foreign realms, my wfaode desuw 
^urtB te e^joy thy shade* 

toxsk oblect liTas witlun my Iniad 

Whidi there the eye ran o'er. 
The hamlet, and the hill behind, 

The lindea-tree befiiM. 

Astoiii4he4 ftt ntfi>» pomp Wbd pride, 
Vafet misiflQa eft I tae s 

But only can be satisfied, 
Sweet rural cot I with thee. 

. Whence ^M Wdold spring that btest content, 
lb naiM aleM etA rvMl, 
I thoiild e^joy^ h«d iieamn e'er meant 
To keep me that loved seat 1 

I shoold indeed lire happy there, 
Nbr timnigh thSe wt>iM tlnis roam ; 

Aid Oa a wifl fy tiia lUm mM ahara 
Of Uy paternal home. 

Sweet bveathe my late then, since the strain, 

Pleased daily, I renew ; 
yv»r, if my dctMe wieli I gate, 

te ttrsi^s t>ower tia ^diin.' 

Auvergne went through these eonplets with such 
sweetness and ejgpression, that the fabulous story of 
Apollo wakened in me; andmethougfatlheard^t 
exiled deity on earth and in the vales of Thessaly, 
complaining he had lost Olymptis. I desired to speak, 
Ibut found my tongue without motion. Attvcfrgne 
conceived the meaning of my silence, and went on t 
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' I «ia now about to tell yoa by what means I 
came again in posaeasion of this precious cottage. 

< Towards December last, when I had taken up 
my dwelling for a season at Turin, and had been 
twice from one end of Italy, in which Turin is situa- 
ted, to the other, I examined the amount of my for- 
tune, and conceived myself rich enough to pay a visit 
to my native mountain. I immediately sat out, and, 
after several forced joumiea, in ten days' tkne came 
as far as the city where my benefactor had resided. 
With what anxious expectation did I that moment 
enter it ! and, as I went along, ask every one I met, 
what tidings he could give me of htm ? But alas ! I 
was not to enjoy the pleasure of expressing what I 
owed to him ; or behold him, happy in the conse- 
quences of his kindness to me« He had died two 
months before ; I went to weep on his t<mib, and 
made a vow to call my first child by his name, if 
I should ever be so happy as to prove a father. * 

< On the evening of that day I reached this ham- 
let. E very one, I found, spoke iav<Mrably of me, widi- 
out at first knowing who I was. My lute, and the 
remembrance of our friendship, soon obtained me 
the afiection of Genevieve, I received her from 
her father ; and bought back, with his consent, the 
cottage, and the field belonging to it, for two hun- 
dred crowns, with which money his eldest son pro- 
cured a farm in the village below us, and has been 
some time settled in it. As to our father, he wish- 
ed to pass the remnant of his days with Didier in 
pur cottage. It is from him I learn the art of hus- 
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b&itdfy ; for, now that I am once*inoie in possession 
of itiy little patrimony, the summit of my ambition 
is, like my father, to be a good husband, a kind pa- 
rent, and a rirtuous farmer. I have not, as you 
may see, forgotten my lute, the precious instrument 
which made my fortune ; but still keep it at my 
side, and often take it in hand for my own recrea- 
tion, or to please my £unily and neighbors.' 

Here Auvergne stopped ; but still I thought I heard 
him speaking. My attention, captivated by his nar- 
rative, was turned insensibly upon his person, afler 
he had finished. His ingenuous, animated coun- 
tenance, the contrast of his dress and conversation, 
his attachment to a rustic habitation, and the grat- 
itude with which he cherished the remembrance 
of his benefactor ; his uncommon fortune, travels, 
and profession ; every thing, I thought, exhibited the 
youth, in some sort, as a being of enchantment, and 
superior to the ordinary race of men. It was Gen- 
evieve first roused me from my contemplation, by 
leaning forward to embrace him. We rose up and 
went into the cottage, where, to my astonishment, I 
saw an air of order and propriety about me. After 
having made a plentiful, but light repast, upon such 
fruits as I was told the mountain yielded, Didier 
led me to a niche in one of the apartments ; it was 
rather narrow, but the bed which filled it was both 
clean and wholesome. This bed, the little fellow 
told me, he released with pleasure in my favor. It 
was not long before I fell into a downy slumber, 
and my sleeping thoughts were occupied upon the 
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tame channing objects I had recently witoaaaed* 
I did 2M)t, all the foUowing day, quit this hi^ppy fam* 
ily, whether they were unemployed or occupied. 

Auvergtte related to me many entertaining mat^ 
ters lyhich occurred in his travels, and explained 
how he acquired that ease of manners and polity 
ness of expression, which at first had charmed me ; 
and which, as I afterwards discovered, notwithstand- 
ing his extreme youth, conciliated the respect and 
love of every aged individual through the village. 

The acuteness of his understanding, the unstudied 
openness of Genevieve, the old man's blunt good 
sense, the restless curiosity of Didier, made their 
conversation interesting, and diffused an indescri- 
bable variety that charmed me, and connected them 
much closer to each other. I was sure I could . 
have passed my life away quite happy with them. 

But why, said I to myself, why brood on such a 
contemplation ? That very night I was to leave 
them. I confess I felt a pang of sadness in reflect- 
ing upon our separation ; and imagined, by their 
looks, it would occasion them some sorrow like- 
wise. 

If my fortune in future should permit me with 
more liberty to dispose of the remainder of my 
life, I intend to make a yearly pilgrimage to this 
mountain, for the purpose of revisiting my friends, 
and exhilarating and filling my heart with those 
sensations of content, joy, and peace, which their 
society and habitation cannot but inspire. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 

A BEAMA, IN TWO ACW. 



CHABAOTXBS. 



MB. DAMBA. 

SBWABD, his Son, 
▼SBONicA, his Daughter, 



CHARLES, Edward's Friend. 
ARCHIBALD, oit Orphan, 
OLBXEKTy a Servant. 



Scm, an aparttnent in Mr, Darner's home, 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Ckarks and Archibald, 

Archibald, 

[O early with us, master Charles ? 

Cha. Yes, Archihald ; and what is morei 
I want to speak with you. 

Arch, With me, sir ? What can occa- 
sion the honor of your visit ? 
Cha, What but the pleasure, Archibald, oi 
seeing you ? . The truth however is, that I 9m 
come to know what Christmas-boxes you have had* 
Arch, What Christmas-boxes, do you ask me ? 
If my mother, sister, and myself, have only th^ 
necessary things of life, we are content. 
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Cha, But Mr. Damer surely lets you want for 
nothing. 

Arch, It is true indeed we are bis debtors for 
whatever we possess^ and he continues to us the 
respect, as I may call it, which he has for my poor 
father ; and his son too has a friendship for us. Do 
you see this new suit of clothes upon me ? it is Ed- 
ward's present. It was bought for him, but his father 
permitted him to gire it me by way of Christmas- 
box. He has prevailed on Miss Veronica to present 
my sister with a few of her cast clothes ; and we 
were last night very happy in receiving them. 

Cha, I suppose so ; but if you talk of Christmas- 
boxes, ha has received some fine ones, no doubt. 

Arch, Certainly, his father is so rich ! and yet, I 
doubt if his pleasure be as great as ours. Fine things 
are no novelty to him. Even what we receive gives 
us less pleasure, than those persons feel whose 
benefactors unexpectedly make them presents. 

Cha, l agree with you in this ; but can you 
not tell me what Edward has received ? no doubt 
he has shown you all his presents. 

Arch. Yes, yes, he has indeed ; but how shall I 
remember the whole catalogue ? Let me reflect a 
little. In the first place, he has had some books, a 
case of mathematical instruments, a microscope, a 
pair of silk stockings, and a set of silver buttons for 
a suit of clothes. 

Cha, But those are not the things which I mean. 
What I want to know about, iriend Archibald, are 
the sweetmeats and nice things, which generally 
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«te presented, at tlus aeesoa of the year, to eliildren 
of our age« 

^rch, O, his father has given him no such 
thing ; he says, that sweetmeats do but spoil the 
teeth ; and as for playthings, certainly Edward is 
teo big for such matters. It is only from his aunt 
th&t he has received trifles of this sort. She in- 
deed has given him some of what you mention. 

€!ka. Ay, ay I and what, for instance ? 

Arch. How can I remember them ? There is 
in. the first place, a great cake ; a quantity of can- 
dled orange-peel ; some capillaire ; some sweet- 
.meats ; half-a-doaen companies of French and 
Snglieh soldiers, cast in lead, all in uniform ; a 
chessboard ; a box of fish and counters ; and 
about a dosen china figures, made of Derbyshire 
spar. Why not go and speak to him yourself ? 
He wili show you every thing which he has re- 
o^Ted. Why put these several questkms to me f 

Cka. O, I know what I am doing* I had my 
reasons for interrogating you, before I went up 
stairs into Edward's room* 

Arek. And pray what aie those reasons ? May 
I know ? 

Cha. I had determined never to reveal them ; 
bat, provided you wili be secret-^—- 

Arch. I am no prater. 

X)ha. Then give me your promise. 

Arch. There is my hand. 

Cha. Well then, I will tell you as a secret I would 
StO TOL. n. 
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I 

have yoa keep, that Edwud is finely tafces m f 

Areh. Edward finely taken in ! my fiiend ? I 
cannot endure such iangaage. 

Cka» Then I will tell yon nothing. I am atiU 
master of my secret ; you know that. 

Arch. How, Charles ! And can yoa wroag nty 
dear friend Bdward at this rate ? 

Cha, O, be assured, I shall not wrong him per* 
sonally ; bat I speak of an afiEkir iti whieh we both 
have come to an agreement 

Arch. Bot, if taken in, he is deceived* 

Cha. No, no ; he has deceived himself entirely* 

Arch, I do not understand a word -of this enigtnm. 

Cha. I will explain the matter to you. Wo bad 
previously agreed to go equal shares in our 
Christmas-boxes, whatever thiey might be ; diat ia, 
in every thing which could be divided. 

Areh. Well, and can he lose by such m bargain ? 
His &ther ts not so rich as yours* Tour Christmasf* 
boxes therefore must, at least in point of value, 
equal his, and very probably exceed them. 

Cha, It is true, indeed, I have received a very 
handsome Cfanstmas-box ; this wateb, for instance ; 
but a watch, you know, cannot be divided. 

Arch. On your honor, have you had no other giSt ? 

Cha. Nothing, I assure you, but a cake and two 
small boxes of preserves. My fiither says, as Ibr. 
Darner does, that sweetmeats hurt one. Whilst 
my mother was living, it was quite another dtkg, 
for then I had audi ddicw^ies in abundance ; ahd 
Edward knows as much, who saw my last year's 
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Ciiri8lmfts4>oxes« It wta this tliat induced him to 
make such a bargain with me ; and last week we 
eonfirmed it aa our word. You see, then 

Arch, Tes» I see too clearly that Edward is to be 
your dupe. He will hare only half a cake and some 
preserves for what he is to gi^fe to you. It is true, 
his aunt has sent him more than he can eat. But 
is it trae, master Charles, that yon have nothing 
else ? I mast confess, I find it very difficult to 
credit your assertion. 

Cka. Difficult to credit my assertion ? Shall I 
flmrear then to the truth of what I say ? 

Arek. Swear ? Fie ! should a little genileman, 
SIS you are, think of swearing in this matter ?r It is 
^itirely your affiiir ; and, if you are deceiving my 
£^d friend Edward, you will lose much more than 
he, Charles. 

Ckm, But, Archibald, db you know that I do not 
approve of such remonstrances ? It is l&iwiiod's 
business to reflect on the affair. Su^[K>se Bdward 
had received no Christmas-box ? 

Arek, There was no fear of tbat His friends are 
generous, and Edward's conduct pleases them* 
Your Christmas-box is such a trifle ! It would be 
quite ttnhandeome in you,- to expect that Edward 
should have all the disadvantage on his side ; and 
therefore we must go and tell him. 

C&a. O, that is done already. Late hist night I 
sent him half the cake wbich I received, and part 
of ray preserves. I have likewise written him a 
kiter on the subjeei. 
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Areh. Then you will persist in yoiur ianaauia 
apon him ? 

Cha. And pray what would yoade^ in my »ta* 
ation I Ton that talk so much 1 

Aroh* I woald have nothing from him, haying 
nothing to hestow ; and free him of his promise^ 

Cka. O, your humble servant ! Keep your coua* 
tel to yourself. Our bargain is a wager ; and when 
people think of laying wagers, it is that they may 
win. Next year it shall be as he pleases ; but, at 
present, if he do not give me half of every thing he 
has received, his cake, his orange-peel, his sweet- 
meats, soldiers, fish and counters, china-wave, and 
any thing else which you may have forgot to men- 
tion, I will follow him through all the streets, lanes, 
courts, and every thoroughfare in the city, and pro^ 
claim him for a cheat. Yes, tell him that from me^ 
friend Archibald ; and that such as we should keep 
our promise, after we have sworn to one another. 

Arek. After you have sworn 1 Fie, fie upon your 
oaths ! I am very poor ; and yet, if you would give 
me all the Christmas-boxes whichyou ever receiv- 
ed, not excepting even your fine watch, I would not 
swear in such a trifling matter. It must be a very 
solemn bosiness that would make me»take an oath. 

Cka. Why, Archibald, you are a downright 
simpleton. Without this swecuring, how would 
any one be bound to keep his promise I 

Arek, Do you ask that . seriously ? His very 
promise should compel him to observe it, and the 
word of honest people be as sacred as an oath. If 
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you judge otherwise, I do not know what I am 
to think of you. 

Cka* It is your idea then that Edward will be 
fiuthful to his promise ? 

Arch, My idea ? Should he break it, insignijS- 
cant as I must own myself, I would never look 
upon him as long as I have breath. Put I am 
sure he will not break it ; and, to keep hia word, 
inrill hare no occasion for an oath. 

Cka, That we shall see. Tell him, however, every 
thing I have said, that be may act accordingly. 

Arch, I need tell him nothing. He wants no 
monitor to tell him his duty. 

Cha, And pray add, I wish him joy that he is 
^o finely taken in. 

Arch, What ! you would insult, then, as well as — 

Cha, No ; but I divert myself at his expense, as 
be woald do at mine. Let him alone I Another 
time, if he think proper, he may be revenged. 

Arch, No, no ; this is the only business of the 
kind which he will ever transact with you. 

Cha, « As be pleases. I h^ve enough by this 
day's lucky business to console myself. [Eadt, 

Arch, [alone,'] I could not have imagined Charles 
so mercenary. If, in truth, he has no more from 
bis &ther than what he mentions, wh^ did he not 
break off the bargain, when he found it likely to 
press so hard upon his friend ? what avarice ! and 
what meanness likewise ! it is Edward's fault how- 
ever, and will hardly rain him. But here he comes* 
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Enier Eiwardi vnth a pa^cr. 

Edw. Ah, dear Archibald, I deserve, and richly, 
to be hooted for my foUy ! Read this letter. 

Ardi. I have learned what it contains. Bat pray 
how came yoa to make such a bargain ? Certainly 
you should first have asked leave of your father and 
aunt, because what your parents and relations give 
you ahottl^ot be disposed of without their consent. 

Edw, That is true ; but it is done. 

Arch* And you mu^t ke^ your word. But 
wherefore did you give it ? 

Edw. Because, last year and the preceding, 
Charles had better Christmas-boxea than 1 1 and I 
supposed—-^ 

Arch. Aye, aye ! I understand the matter. You 
designed to dupe him then ; therefore you are 
with justice punished. 

Edw. Would I had been contented with my own t 

Arch. Well* no complaints, Edward. Is not j^our 
half sufficient for you ? 

Edw. So you fanc y ■ ■ 

Arch. Do not go on. Edward means to. ask me 
if he ought to keep his word ? 

Edw* But are you certain that every thing was 
fietir and open on the part of Charles ? 

Arch. I think him honest, since he told me him- 
self ; and it is my practice to think well of every 
one till he has deceived me. 

Edw. But^how happens it that his father should 
have been so sparing towards him ? Every former. 
Christmas he has bad a store of presents. 
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Ar^. Tiiey were his mother's ; and, now she is 
dead, his father thinks as yours does, and, instead 
of childish toys, has bought him a fine watch. 

Eidw, Yes, yes ; I know it He will conceal 
such of his presents as ought to be divided, and 
yet I must give up half mine. 

A rch. Should he behave so, he would be a knave. 

Edw, And should I, in that case, be bound to 
keep my contract with him ? 

Arch, What is this question, my good friend Ed- 
ward ? Just as if you were to ask me. Whether, 
if be prove a cheat, you might not be so likewise ? 

Edw. But, unless I tell him, he will never know 
what I have had. 

Arch, And can you hide this knowledge from 
yourself ? 

Edw. But I have scarcely received mote things 
thht can be divided from my father, than he. The 
rest, you know, were from my aunt 

Arch. Did you except, in your bargain, what 
any one but your father gave you ? 

Edw. O no, no ! 

Arch. Then your objection is answered. 

Edw. [vexed.'] What shall I do then ? 

Arch. I have told you that already. In this af- 
fair you have but one course to take. 

Edw. If I think fit to take it, to be sure I may ; 
but what can force me, if I do not ? 

Arch. Your honor. Should you be ^o shameless 
as to break your word, then Charles will certainly 
expose your conduct, and with justice. 
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Edw* 0, 1 don't care for that a rash. I will an- 
swer him at any time. But pray how .will he bs 
convinced that I have broken my word ? 

Arch. He knows^ already) every thing you have 
received* I told him* 

Ed, What, can you have betrayed me, Archibald ? 
I will preserve no fnture friendship with you. 

Arch, I should die with grief, if I had willingly 
betrayed you, dear Edward. I can very easily ex- 
cuse my conduct, by declaring, that, before I knew of 
your agreement, Charles contrived to take me by 
surprise. But, if it were not so, and he had called 
upon me to speak truth, I must have done it. In 
order to be honest, we should no more lie than 
break out word. 

Edw, You take his part against me ! and shall 
I be still your friend ? No, no ! 

Arch, As you jdease. I know what it must cost 
me if I lose your friendship, which is much mora 
precious to me than all the gifts that your family 
have heaped upon me ; but, at every risk, I have 
no other counsel for you ; and, although you 
should not remain my friend, nothing shall keep 
me, while I live, from being yours. 

Edw, A good friend truly, to look on, while I 
am robbed ! 

Arch, And pray who robs you but yourself? Why 
did you enter into an agreement, at the risk of losing! 

Edw, But I might have gained. 

Arch, And then would you have claimed your 
bargain from Charles ? 
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Edw. Would I ? What a question ! 

Ar, Why then not fulfil it on your part, and show 
that you can be jast^when the conditions are so easy ? 

Edw, Are so easy 1 What ! the loss of half 
my property ? 

Arch. Have you not the other half still left T 
Imagine yourself then to have received no more ; 
bat think particularly how much reputation such 
an action will procure you in men's eyes, when 
they observe that you put no value upon what the 
generality of children so fondly prize, but can scorn 
them when your word is to be kept. All who are 
told of your fidelity will love you. Granting that 
Charles designs to trick you, I am sure he will 
never have courage to look you in the fsice ; whereas,, 
on the contrary, you will walk before him with 
your head erect, sure of the esteem of all good 
people. Yes, my dear Edward, let us always deal 
uprightly, whatever price it costs. Ah, if I were 
rich, you should not have to mourn your loss a mo* 
ment upon this occasion. I would give you every 
thing in my possession to make you amends. 

Edw. [embracing him.'] O, how much, my dearest 
Archibald, is your behavior to be praised ! while I 
must hate myself for mine. Yes, I confess it, I 
was meroienary and unjust, but will be so no longer. 
I will look with scorn upon the baubles which had 
charms enough, as I imagined, to corrupt me ; so 
let Charles immediately have his share, and yoo 
shall halve them ; give him what you please. I 
21 VOL. n. Q 
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only desire that you will not scorn me for indttlg« 
iog such mean thoughts ; I will henceforth be 
worthy of your esteem and friendship. 

Arch, And you are so. You were never worthier 
of it than at present I was well acquainted with 
your heart, and knew what measure^ you would 
take* This conquest of yourself wUI cause you 
much more satisfaction than the trifles that you give 
up ; when some few days have passed, they would 
have lost their charms, and you would probably 
have given the whole away at once, to any child 
who should have wanted them. 

JSdto. Yes, yes ; you know me very well. What 
itherelbre can I do, to show you my regard and 
gratitude for having saved my honor ? 

Arch, lembracing him.'\ Still love me, Edward. 

Edw^ Always, always ; but it is proper that I 
should now bring my presents, and make haste to 
share them. I am quite uneasy till they are gone, 
and fear I shall repent of what I am about to do, if 
I do noi soon despatch it. 

Arch, You would soon repent of that repentance, 
should it happen ; I am certain of it. 

[Edward goes oat. 
Arch, [alane.l No ; were all his presents mine, 
I should not be so pleased as I am now, in thus sa- 
ving Edward's reputation. And, in fact, how happy 
must he be himself, in having kept his word at the 
expense of what he thought so precious ! Doubtless 
this sacrifice cost him dear ; well then, it will be 
>on that account mo(e glorious. I was certain of 
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liis principles. He needed nothing but a little ex* 
planation of the matter, to behave with honor. 

JRe^etUer Edward^ wkh a large tuoo'handhd hoihet. 
Edw. Gome and help me, Archibald, that I may 
not let the basket fall ; for every thing within it I 
esteem as sacre4* I have left H^e cake in the closet, 
for fear of breaking it ; but, when it is wanted,! will 
bring it. Here however is the candied orange-peel. 

[He opens the paroel, and gives it to ArchibalcL 
This, I take it, is about the centre. Take this side 
for Charles, and let me have the other in the box* 

Arch. No, no ; it will be far better to halve it in 
his presence ; he may otherwise imagine that you 
have eaten some of it. Let us see the test of the 
confectionery. First, four bags of sweetmeats. 
Two for each. Two bottles of capillaiie. One 
Charles's, and the ot&er yours. How many- fish 
and counters are there here ? . 

Eduo. Two hundred fish, and twenty counters. 

Arch, [after having counted half of each.} These 
are his — the box cannot be divided. You must 
therefore take it with the other fish and counters. 

Edto. And these soldiers. How delighted we 
should both have been, in ranging them against 
each other, when the winter evenings come on. 

Arch, We should indeed ; .])|it I am more delight- 
ed as it is. The English soldiers shall be yours. 
Their uniform is red and therefore much more lively 
than the white. A chess-board, and a microscope. 

Edw. Ah ! luckily they cannot be divided ! 

Arch. In reality they cannot ; but together they 
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make two lots, and each of yoa fake one ; for CharieSj 
when he appears, may fall to qaibbling with as ; 
and I recommend you to keep clear no kss of his 
suspicions, than of his c^n accusations. Give him 
the chess-board, and keep the microscope. You may 
employ it, to obtain^the knowledge of a thousand 
beauteous objects which escape «ur eyesight. 

Edw, Ah, here come what I shall be the most 
grieyed to give ! These sweet china figures. 

Arch, Yon could not put all of them on yotir chim- 
ney-piece. Can you tell me what they represent ? 

Edw. The Muses and the Seasons. 
. Arch, Then give him the Seasons. Yoa may 
justly take the best in ytmr diyision, and the Muses 
cannot, with propriety, be parted. But, Edward, not 
to do things by halves, let me advise you to throw 
in your half of the fish and counters, with the box. 
His Seasons will then be as valuable as your Muses. 
[He pots an the fish and counters into Charles's heap. 

•Riere they are. 

Edw, You make me do whatever you think fit. 

Arch, What I would do myself, if I were in your 
place. But what comes here ? Ha ! ha ! a set of 
copperplates ! I did not mention these to Charles. 

Edw, [overjoyed,] You don't say so ! 

Arch, But what of fcat? It is just the sambas if he 
knew it. Let me count the number ; one, tfth, three. 

'['de cotmts two doten, reading ^eir inscripitiofns, and diti- 

ding them aecordiiigif • 

Thefee, [ttx^ing tip ime parcel] it seems, are the 
fe^tting kings cf Europe ; And these other, [yoount- 
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ift'g] oi»i two, three» four, five, six, seven, — ^great 
iQieii^ who once flourished in England. 

Edw, Well, which parcel shall we choose ? 

Arch, [showing two plates sdectedfrom the second 
poTcel.'l Here is on? choice ; this portrait is that 
Howard, rf* whom you have so' often heard your 
father speak with raptute ; and here is Gay, whose 
Fables always give you so much pleasure. Keep, 
by all means, such good companions. 

[He puts all tbe kings intoCiuudes's lot, and Howaid, with 

the other %[j^ into Edivaid's. 

That lis the whole. 

Edw. ]wtth a sigh.'] Tes, yes. 

Ar^. But why that sigh f 

Eiw. Because you make me give up so many 
charming things. 

Arch, Not I, my dear Edward ; you make 
yourself do this. It was your resolution ; and is 
80 still, i» it not ? 

^ Edw. Yes, yes. I have nothing else to beg, 
djEiar Archibald, but that Charles may hare his 
share immediately. The sight of so much, which 
I must give away, grieves me« 

Arch. Think no more about it Tou have 
done your duty. I will go and speak to Charles, 
and bring^him hither. If, as jfou imagine, he has 
cheated you, I wish— I cannot well tell you, how 
much harm I wish kim% [He goes out. 

Edw. [alone.] Yes, yes, much haim you wish 
him ! In addition to my loss of all these chanmng 
things, the harm to me is^ that be will laugh at my 
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simplicity in making such a bargain. When he 

sent me, last night, my miserable portion of ha 

presents, doubtless he began at that moment to en- 
joy his triumph. 

[He mpproaches tlie tabte, mod WBmjn the things i^eii it 

* witli»lodE«faono«. 

I must part with so much ! and part with it to one 
who meant to trick me ! I cannot now help prefer* 
ring whatever is not in my share. These bags of 
sweetmeats seem much bigger than my two. That 
chess and checker-board likewise, which I thought 
to play on, when my friends should come and see 
me, 9eems much prettier now than before. And 
those soldiers ! they would have made me an 
army. All this, bi^t just now, was mine ; and I 
must give it up for nothing too I for nothing ! 

[He reflects within lumself a little whfle. 

Is my word then nothing ? and my honor, is that 

nothing ? If but I hear a step. Tes, it is 

Charles — or, now I look again, not he, but Veronica. 

Enter Veronica, 

Ver, [looking eagerly at every thing upon the 
tahle.] What are you about, Edward ? What is the 
meaning of all this ? Do you intend one of these 
two shares for me ? I can hardly think so ; yet I 
should look upon it ^s. quite loving in you 

Edto, Ah, my dearest sister, I would^ive you 
half my Christmas-box with pleasure ; but it is not 
in my power ; as half of what you see, is no 
longer mine to dispose of. ' 

Ver, Is yours no longer ? Why so, Edward ? But 
O, now I understand yon f This is some new trick 
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of Archibald. He is always wheedling you for 
something, which he tells yon others want ; and 
-what he can pinch out of yon in this way, he is 
sare to keep himself. 

Eidw, D(f not speak, dear sister, in this manner 
of that worthy boy. I would give every thing in 
my possession to have his principles. 

Ver, Well then, why are you no longer master 
of your own ? 

Edw. You will say, I am justly punished for 
my avarice ; for I must yield to Charles one part 
of the presents made me by my aunt and father. 
Ver, Instead of giving me that half! and why ? 
Edward, Because we bargained to divide our 
Christmas gifts. I have had a quantity this year, 
and he, unfortunately for me, nothing. 

Ver, Then I would give him nothing ; that is 
bat just 

Edw, But we have pledged our honor. He has 
kept his word, and I must keep mine, or be looked 
upon as a cheat. 

Vtr. Ay, ay, you have got this notion from Ar- 
chibald. I am mad to think that you let yourself 
be governed by a chit who lives by our assistance. 
Eduf. But pray, sister, though the notion should 
be Archibald's, is it not a just one ? 

Ver. Is it not a just one ? No ! I would warrant 
now that he has agreed with Charles to share all 
that he can persuade you to give up. 

Edw* Do you seriously think so ? No, no ; you 
do him wrong ; he is too generous for that. 



F«r. It is you, Eiwaidf that are too weak I or 
jMi might think that he would much more n^ox- 
ally take your part than another's, if he were not 
interested. 

Eduf. I {HTofess myself his frieiid, ftnd he is in- 
terested that I should not he a cheat 

Ver. Good ! Ha, ha, ha ! And so then, that yoa 
may not he a cheat, you will willingly he cheated 
hy another ? 

Edw. Far better than cheat him myself. 

Ver, And in a way so ridiculous ! Ha, ha I how 
finely they are laughing at you ! 

Edw, What, Archibald laughing at me ? 

Ver, If he help to cheat you. 

Edw, But I have pledged my word. The shares 
are made as you see, and Charles is cimiing. 

Ver. Well, let him go away again. I should be 
glad to see you catch them, when they think yoa 
caught 

Edw, You would then have me disgrace myself 
that I may save these few baubles ? 

Ver, But suppose you could save them with 
honor ? 

Edw. Ay, but how, pray ? 

Ver, Why father, or rather aunt, for she may be 
more easy of persuasion, must be told the whole 
afiair, and they will forbid your parting with their 
presents. I will take the business upon myself. 

Eldw, No, no, sister ; if you love me-*- 

Vet. Tou are determined to be pillaged. So be 
it then. I cannot object, since I shall not be a loser 
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by it. On the other hand, I shall enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of laughing at your cost. And yet, upon 
second thought, I will run and tell father, if it he 
only to get you a good scolding, since you will not 
follow my advice. 

Edw. But, sister — hear me ! — Pray come back 
a little ! — What ! you won't ? — You cannot ima- 
gine how much you will displease me ! 

[He follows, and endeavurs to bring her back, bat she 

refoseS. 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

Edw. [returmng i^ter afew mimutei' abience.] I 
could not possibly prevail upon her to return ; but 
she would go and tell father — In fact, she is in the 
right — If my father and aunt forbid me, I keep 
every thing, and do not break my word. I wonder 
that this idea did not sooner^ strike me. It is indeed 
unjust in some degree ; and there is a voice within 
me that condemns it. I should not have entered 
into this agreement, without thinking of each sep- 
arate circumstance, and properly guarding against 
them. I wish Archibald were here, to fix me one 
way or the other. I am at a loss for his counsel. 
When he comes, I hope he will be alone. Ah ! here 
he is, and, as I wished, no one with him. 

Efiter ArchihM, 

Arch* Charles will very soon be here. He has 
gone to ask leave of his father to come. Be of 
courage, dear Edward; nor let Charles suspect that 
these playthings are of any value to you. I begin 
to think he does not deal with you upon the square 
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in this transaction. I spoke to him rather serious- 
ly ; and, by his answers, he appeared embarrassed. 

Edto. O, I am sure he means to trick me ; not- 
withstanding, I most be satisfied. 

Arch, And have you not great cause for satis- 
faction ? You have done your duty. 

Edw, Well, I will try to conquer my reluctance 
in this point, and put on a good face before him ; 
bat could any one conceive what Veronica told me 
not ten minutes since ? That I should beg father 
or aunt to lay their orders on m.e, forbidding me to 
gyre any thing away ; and thus I should preserve 
my Christmas-box and reputation. 

Arch. And your peace of mind ; — ^would you 
preserve -that likewise ? 

Edw. No, indeed. I even thought, while she 
was speaking, how disgraceful such an application 
would be to me. 

Arc. Why then hesitate a moment longer ? Omy 
dear Edward 1 let us never stifle those first whisper- 
ings of integrity and generosity that may be heard 
within us. You will soon experience how much in* 
ward satisfaction flows from listening to them. Have 
we any real need of these poor gimcracks to make 
us happy ? O, when you have parted with them, I 
will be more industrious to procure you other sour- 
ces of ^usemenf. If my friendship is of any value 
to you, bp assured I shall esteem you ten times 
more, if ydu consult your honor in this matter. 

Edw. Y^s. I will do so, dear Archibald, and be 
prond of yielding to your counsel, as in every other 
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natter, so in this. I will follow it, however Veron- 
ica 0iay persuade me to do otherwise. These gim' 
Tracks — as you call them. Out upon such childish- 
ness ! and, to prove how truly I despise them, 
I will add my two remaining sweetmeat bags to 
Charles's. There — they shall be mine no longer. 

Arch. Bravely done, Edward ! Tou are like a 
general who returns in triumph) afler having won 
n battle. 

JBdw, Always have an eye upon me ; and if you 
observe— 

Arch* I know what you would say ; but softly» 
here comes Charles. 

Enter Charles. 

Cha. [somewhat einbarrassed.] Good morrow, 
dear Edward, I am told you want to speak vrith 
me. It grieves me, notwithstanding—— 

Edw. Pray what grieves you ? 

Cha. That my Christmas-box has been so tri- 
fling ; and 

Edw, O, never mind it, if that be all. 

Arch. Edward is but so much the more pleased, 
that he can compensate for what you want ; ,and I 
could wish that you knew with how much pleasure 
lie fulfils his promise now ; but he can tell you 
what he thinks on this occasion. 

Edw. Tes. What I now do, I do with all my heart. 

[He takes CharlM by tbe band, and lewis him to the table. 

So look ; here axe all my presents ; we first halved 
them pretty nearly ; after which I added something 
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to youT share, that yoa miglit Ii&ve na Tcasoa to 
comploia. 

At. Two articles, the microscope and chessboard 
could Bat be divided. By the terms of your agree- 
meat, your friend might have kept them both ; hut 
he has honorably chosen to give up the chess- 
board ; and accordingly I pat it to your share. 

Ed. I am sorry, Charles, that these china figires 
could not be divided e^uatlj. IhavelcepttheMuaes; 
but, because the Seasons vrere less valuable, than 
added to them all the fish and coontns is (hiskg, 
iriiich were m^ awn, Ysu maty still, howwei^ 
make choice of which lot yon please. 
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Cka. No, BO, my friend* I am qahe content 
already. 

Mdw. Beit not I. There is, beside all tfiis, a cake 
below, of which the half is mine. I make a present 
(^ the whole to you, and run to bring it. 

Cha, [calling him beuik.] No, not now, Edward. 

Arc. [stoppingCharles.] Let him, let him, Charles. 
ITes, go, my friend. [Edward goes out,] Well, I 
am sure you will own, Edward thinks quite nobly, 
flince you see his promise is so sacred with him. 
Axiy other m his situation might hare been afflicted 
at the disadvantage of the bargain made between 
you ; hut Ed wajd goes beyond the agreement, and 
is happy in exceeding your expectations. 

Cka. [confioed.'] True ; you make me blush, 
dear Archibald. And I cannot tell how it is 

Arch. You need not to blush, as if it were a 
fault of yours, that you received no greater pres* 
ents from your father. 

Cha. [turning aside.] Poor Edward ! 

Arch. Should yoa pity him, he would have rea* 
son to complain ; whereas at present he has none. 
It would have been the shame of tricking you, and 
nothing else, that must have rendered him unhappy. 
Look at what you have, and rejoice, as he does. 

EdmofFd c&tnes in with the cake. 
Edw> Here is what 1 give you. Half, as I 
have already said, is over and above the bargain. 
Cha, Nio, fidward) it is too much, 

(PMtiag %«|i& the eidie with tne baid, and concealing 

his fiwe with the other. 
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Edw, Take it» take it, Charies ; but donh imag' 
ine that I am doing thus through shame of having 
wished to retain any of my presents from yoa. I 
am sure Archibald will be a witness for that. 

Arch, [looking steadfastly at Charles,] ThatI 
will ; and in the face of the whole world. 

[Charles wipes his eyes. 

Edw. Surely, Charles, you are crying ! What 
ails you ? 

Cha. Nothing, nothing — Only that you see me 
here, a pitiful, mean, sorry fellow, and one that 
has cheated you. 

Edw. You cheated me ? that cannot be ! have we 
not been acquainted from our infancy ? And are we 
not both children of good friends and neighbors ? 

Cha. Yes ; and that very circumstance, Edward, 
aggravates my guilt. I do not deserve that you 
should think so generously of me. 

[He takes Edwaid by the hand. 
It is however in my power to prove that I am not 
totally unworthy of your friendship. In reality, 
this Christmas I have received no playthings, or 
the like, from my father, but — [feeling his pockets] 
— ^here are three new guineas, which I request* 
ed him to give me in their stead. You see 
then I was a deceiver, while you acted with such 
generosity ; but I repent, and give up the half. In 
fact it is your own, and, if you have any pity, par- 
don me my knavery, and be still my friend. 

Edw. [enUfram^g him.] Yesj'ldways while I live. 
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How you rejoice me ! Not however with your 
money, as I shall not take it. 

Enter Veronica.. 

Ver. Archibald must come immediately to father. 

Cha, my dear young lady, cannot he stay a 
little ? I shall lose the pleasure 

Ver. Yes, of squeezing something from my broth- 
er ! but you have heard the message ; so come with 

me. What ! you would have father wait for you ! 

[She takes' his hand and pulls him along. 

Edw, Sister ! sister ! only a few minutes. 

Ver. [mocking him.] Brother ! brother ! No ; I 

will have him with me. 

[She goes out with Ardiibald. 

Edw, [taking Charles by the hand.] O, my dear 
friend Charles, how I rejoice while I am speak- 
ing ! I could have no right to hope for such sin- 
cerity of conduct from you. 

Cha. How! when you bestow upon me half your 
things, without expecting any in return from me. 

Edw. No, no ; you must not thus applaud my gen- 
erosity. Tou cannot imagine how reluctantly at 
first I parted with this half ; and, had it not been for 
the exhortation which Archibald gave me, I should 
not have kept my word af^er all. 

Cha. And to him am I indebted likewise for the 
satisfaction of not having quite completed my un- 
worthy tricking scheme. He set the baseness of it 
in such full light before me ! And when I afterward 
entered here, and found with how much generosity 
you had proceeded in your distribution- 
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JEiv. In my distritauioa ! It is Archibald wk> 
has all the merit of iju I cannot tell what happy 
art he has ; but it became a pleasure to me to de- 
prive myself of what I had previously cherished. 
Yes, there is something in your share, which I 
added myself. 

Cha, But you shall keep the whole ; for I will 
have nothing of it, and am happy to get rid of such 
a burden. I should never have presumed to look 
you in the face. I could not have thought how 
much one suffers by becoming dishonest 

Edw* And how was I tormented, also ! But4iow 
I experience how much pleasure flows from generos- 
ity. All this ia due to Archibald. So necessitous, 
and yet so upright ! Surely he did not claim any 
reciNoapense for telling you my Christmas-boxes ? 

Cha, He, my dear Edward ! What can cause 
such a thought ? 

Edw. My sister, in her j^lonsy, would &in 
have had me think so. 

Cha* O, if you had heard how handsomely he 
spoke about you, and espoused your interest in our 
conversation ! I had need of all my art and cunning 
to get information from him what you had received. 
And therefore henceforth he shall have, what he 
has merited so well, my friendship ; and I will 
give him the remaining half of my three guineas. 

£dw» No, no, Charles ; leave me to recompense 
him as I well knofw^how ; and keep your money, 
%ith the half Ihat 96 yours, of my Christmas-boxes. 

Cha. What ! I keep it ? Nev^. liook you ; 
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itith^r let US give him every thing which we shoald 
lia^e shared between iis« We have well deserved 
to lose, and he to win. 

JE^tc* Tes, with all my hearts And do you know 
^^hat yon mast do ? It is in onr power to please him 
T^ery much. I will order ell these things upon the 
cable to be carried to his mother ; so that he may 
see fhem there, the first time he goes home. 

'Cha, Good I good S provided, by the by, he do 
not return too soon, and interrupt us. 

Edw. I will go for die servant. In the mean 
thne pack ^em up as quick as you can in the bas- 
ket. I shall be back again immediately. [Exit. 

CftOt [tdone^ JUling the basket.'] O, the good, 
^<K)d Archibald ! I cannot help thinking how hap- 
py we shall make him ! and what is more too, I 
shall have my part in the pleasure. I would not give 
it lip for all these pretty things. Who could have 
persuaded me yesterday, that I should enjoy more 
satisfaction in bestowing on another what had been 
so much the object of my wishes, than in keeping 
it myself ? I wish I were my father, to recom- 
pense him as he merits. Thanks to his persua- 
sion, I am now convinced, that to be just gives 
much more happiness than to possess great riches. 

EnXer Edicard and Clement. 

Edw. [bolting the door,} Come in, Clement. What 
we want, dement, is, to take this bjKsket on 
22 VOL. n. B 
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your »hoolderf and convey it to the homse of Ar- 
chibald's moiher* It it for Archibald. 

Clem. O, with all my heart, sir ; wa are erery 
one of as fond of that young man \ 

Edw* to Cha. I hope you have almost finished* 

Chit. In a moment. Every thing is in, except 
the china figaras, which I will put at top, that 
they may not he broken. 

Etko. A good thought ; bat make haste, for fear 
of his return. 

CIm. There, that is the last 

Edw. Now, Clement, yoo have nothing to do bal 
to carry it this moi&ent. Do not loiter by the way, 
and take especial care of breaking any thing. 

Cha. Stay ; here is the guinea and a half which 
I said I would give him. I will just wrap them 
up, and put them with the fish and coanters. 

Arch, [at the door tvithoiU.'] Open, open ; it ib 
Archibald. 

Edw. Bless us! what are we to do? [gomg to 
the door.] A moment, friend, and we will admit you, 

Cha. Hark ye, Clement, here is the money ; slip 
it somehow or other, as you go, into the basket 

Edw. [to Clement.] He will suspect us ; so, take 
up the hfisket, and withdraw into a comer of the 
room till he has passed you. 

Cha. Tes, close up against the wall ; and after- 
wrards slip out without his seeing you. 

Chm.' I QBderstand. 

Arch, [as before.} Well, Edward« am I to be bl 
in ? your father is coming. 
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£A&. {to Ckarks.] Maj I open now ? 

Cka. Yes, yes ; all is d«oe« 

[The Arrant goes behisd die door, vUeh Sdwaid opens, 

sad Iflts in Avehibald. 

Edw. I ask your pardon, my good friend, for 

keeping yon so long without ; but we were busy. 

[He lakes Aiehibald by the band, and places him in such a 
manner, that he cannot see the servant without taming 
round.] 

Arch. Busy, pray ? And at what ? 

f He tans, and nees Charies makiag mg^BAo the sarvant. 

^{Vhy aJl these signs ? 

[PeseeiYiii; the servant with the basket. 

JLha ! what has Clement got there in the basket ? 

[Goes to Cieiient, and attempts to look into the basket. 

Cle.[pr€t>enting him,] Softly, softly. It is a secret. 

Arch. How ! a secret ? 

Cle» You will know what it is when you get home. 

Arch, [keeping him from gmng out.] No ; I will 
know this moment ! Is it possible that I can have 
guessed ! and would my dear friends then affront 
me so ? 

Edw. A£Grontyou? It is a poor acknowlodgisment 
mth which we pay those services which you have 
lately done us. [He offers him the basket*] Yes, 
^ear Archibald, all these things are yours. 

Cha, And this gold also. 

[Pieseaiing him the money, which the seirant had returned 
to liim. Archibald puts his hand aside. Charles throws 
the money, thas nfosed, into the basJut, whidi Edward 
aCiU offers to Avckibald.l 

Arek. What are you about ? no, noTer« nerer. 
£dw. I ufill have it so. 
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Cha. And I eatreai it as a favor €f yen. Bemj 
friend, as you hare shown yourself Edward's. 

Cl^m. If I durst add my prayer to titat of these 
two gentlemen, you will occasion them moie 
pain than they deserve to sufler, by refusing their 
request. I wish I had it in my power to oflfer yon 
my present, as they have. It would indeed be 
little, but come wholly from my heart ; for all the 
family, and every (Hie that knows us^ loves yom. 

Arek. 6 my dearest Edward ! my kiad Charles ! 
[he embraces them,] and you^ my good Clement i 
you draw tears of jcy and admiration from me ; 
but the generous feelings in your bosoms carry yon 
too far. I have not merited what you are doing 
for me, and shall therefore never take it. 

Edw. You would wish to mortify me then ? 
And cruelly refuse my friendship ? 

SCENE THE LAST. 
Archibaldt Charles, Edioard, Clement, Mr^ Darner^ 

[Xr, Duner, having entcied asnoticed* 8«me time before^ 
stands still to listen to the conversatioD ; and now acU 
vsnoes, as if he bad overheard nothing.] 

Mr, D. Well ! shall I always find you thus 
sparring at one another ? 

Edw, O father, let your authority determine our 
dispute ; for Archibald treats us very harshly. He 
has made me faithful to my promise 

Cha, He has brought me to preserve ray honor« 

Eduj^ And now scorns us when we would be 
grateful. 
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Arch, [thromng himself tjUo Mr. Dafner*s amu] 
O, my wortby patron ! and my second father ! Sjsve 
me, save me from their generosity. I was so happy, 
jasi thb moment, as to Tindicate my conduct from 
the accusation thrown upon it, and shall I now 
belie my motives ? No ; I should, in that case, 
be justly suspected of a mercenary disposition. Let 
them not corrupt me, I beseech you. 

Mr. D, How you charm me, my dear children. 
No, good Archibald, these their presents are as 
nothing when compared with so much delicacy 
mnd disinterestedness. I will put an end to such 
an honorable contest. [To Charles and Edward.] 
Keep each of you your own. I will take it on me 
to evince your gratitude. 

Edw. O, father ! of how much pleasure you de- 
prive us ! 

Cha. And how much you punish me ! as, very 
likely, my behavior merits. But you are witness, 
on the other hand, to my repentance. Condescend, 
then to prevail on Archibald-^ — 

Arch, [to Mr. Darner.'] No ; for heaven's 
sake, sir, do not listen to him. 

Mr. D. Ida listen to him ; and wUl have you 
be compliant upon this occasion. It would look too 
much like pride, should you refuse him ; it would, 
besides, be cruel to deprive him of the pleasure 
arising from a generous action. Take this money 
then, and send it to your mother, who first taught 
you such a noble way of thinking. 

Arch. You compel me to accept it, sir, and there* 
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fo?e I obey. O how rejoiced will she be to have it ! 
bat at least, sir, let Edward keep his preseDts. 

Jfr.D. Well then, let him ; but to share them 
with his- friend. I will buy the whole of them 
again with these three guineas. 

Arch. Ah my kind, good benefactor ! put some 
limits to your generosity. I know not well what 
I am doing, so much beyond all measure is my 
joy. My poor dear mother ! it is a long while 
since she was so rich as I shall now make her ! 
O, my good, good friends ! 

[He embmeet Ghailea, and afterward Edward, without 

the power of speaking:. 

Mr. D. Edward, I owe you likewise a reward, 
for complying with Archibald's n'oble counsels. 

Edw. How can you reward me so much to my 
satisfaction, father, as by what you have so lately 
done for him. 

Mr.D. That is merely nothing. Hitherto he has 
been only the companion of your pleasures, but 
shall henceforth be the partner of your studies : I 
will make no difference between you in respect to 
education. 



-I , 
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THE GREYHOUND AND THE RING. 

A PRAMA, IK TWO ACTS. 



m. OALVB&T. 

mfMXKA, ki$ Daughter, 
BUBTAOBy Am Son. 



OBAAACTXRS. 



uomi*, mawv9f Bwstae^s 
IHemds. 



Scins, an apartment in Mr, Ctdverfs home, 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Serifia, alone. 

[H, my poor little Diana I I shall nerer be 
able to sit at work without yon. It was 
here, on this little cushion, that you lay 
down beside me, while I was at my needle. 
How joyful and pleased were we both when 
you awoke ! You would run, shaking your 
tail, under the sofa, and under the chairs and 
tables, and then jump from one to the other. How 
happy did you appear when I patted your head ! 
How you would lick my hands and face, and play 
with me ! O, how sorry I shall be if I never see 
you aghin ! I should never have lost you myself; 
but that careless Eustace— r — 

Enter Eustace. 
Eus. [overhearing the last fporis.l I heard my 
name called-in question. 
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Ser* Ay, whose else should it be ? If you had 
not been so positive in taking her out with you 
yesterday, she would not have been lost. 

Eus. That is true, and I am as sorry on it as 
you are ; but what can I do now ? 

8er. Did I not beg to have her left at home ? but 
you could not go a step without her at your heels. 

Eus. I own it. I was pleased, when she was along 
with me, to see her run sometimes before me, and 
sometimes behind me. Then she would race from 
me as if I were pursuing her, and come back again 
at full speed, and jump up about me so playfully ! 

Ser. You should have taken better care of her. 

Eus. Yes, t should so. But, as she used to go 
away from me, and come back of herself, without 
any occasion for my calling her, I thought 

Ser* You thought ? you tiever mistrust any 
thing ; and by that means Diana was lost. 

Eus. I promise you, sister, the next tim e - 

Ser. Yes, another time when we have nothing to 
lose. I could not sleep a half an hour together all last 
night. I thought I heard her whining to me at a dis- 
tance, and that I ran to the place whence her cries 
came.> Thien I awoke and found myself alone. Poor 
thing ! I dare say she is as dull too, for her part. 

Eus. Dear sister, it makes me doubly unhappy 
to see you grieve thus. I would give aU I am 
worth to have her again. 

Ser, Now you grieve me still more. Why,don*t 
you at least know where you missed her ? You 
might inquire among the neighbors thereabouts. 
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Eus. I am positive she followed us into this street, 
and almost as far as our own house too. But, as she 
runs into every court smelling ahout, somebody 
must have shut a door upon her, and kept her in. 

Ser. Tes, I dare say it was so ; otherwise she 
would have come back to her lodging. She knows 
the way to it well enough. 

j^. Lionel was with me, and declares that he saw 
her the moment before we missed her. And it was 
his fauh ; for he was playing such comical tricks 
as we walked along, that I forgot Diana just then. 

Ser. Well, he should have helped to look for her* 

Eus. So he did all yesterday evening, and to-day 
again very early. We went into all the streets and 
fames round about, and searched every court and 
market near us. We inquired, in shOTt, among all 
our acqnuntances, but could hear nothing of her. 
Indeed, sister, I am ashamed to look you in the 
face. I know you must be angry with me. 

Ser. [taking him hy the hand.] No, I am not an* 
gry now. You did not mean to disoblige ; and 
besides, you are very sorry yourself ! But who is 
coming up stairs ? Go and see. 

Ido. [opening the door,] It is I, it is I, Eustace* 
Good morning to you, miss Serina. 

Ser. Good morning, master Lionel. 

Ida. I have a clue of Diana, and hope pretty soon— 

Ser. What ! to find her again ? 

Ido. Ill tell you. You know that old woman who 
keeps at the comer of the street, and sells cakea f 
23 VOL. n. 
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Set. What ? has she my little dog ? 

Xio. No, no ; ske is a Tory honest woman and 
a friend of mine. You know, Eustace, that Diana 
wanted t'other day to scrape acquainta;Bce with 
her, standing up, with her paws upon the counter, 
and smelling at the cakes. 

£uf. O yes ! But her fond tricks would not do 
there, for the old lady gave her a great blow on 
her nose with her glove. 

Ser. O, that's nothing. Well, master Lionel ? 

Uo. Well, just now I went to her shop to buy 
some cakes, and was telling her of our loss. What, 
says i^e, that little cur dog ? 

Ser, Cur. dog, master Lionel ? Don't call my 
pretty little Diana thus. I would rather not hear 
you talk of her at all. 

Jdo^ Nay, I only tell the woman's words. That 
little cur dog, said she, which belongs to that pretty 
young gentleman, your acquaintance ? Yes, said I, 
the swne. Well, you know another little master, 
who lives here below, at the large house with the 
balcony I It was he who coaxed her away. 

Eug. How ? could she mean Rufus ? 

JU0, Doa't you remember that he was at the 
old woman*s ahoip yesterday as we passed, and pre^ 
tended not to see us, for fear of being Obliged to 
oficff us some of his walnuts ? 

Etis. That is very true. I recollect it now. 
• iMk Well, when we had passed her shop a Iktle 
ivay« he caUed Diana as she was following lis, and 
offered her a bit of cake ; and, while the poor thing 
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i^r&s feasting, lie took her in kisan&suid earned ker 

home. The good woman told me the whole trick. 

Se. An ill-natured creature ! well, we know wh^e 

she is. Brother, you had be^r go to him directly. 

Ida. I am afraid he would not find her there* 

Rtifus has taken her only to s^Il her, as he does his 

books, and whatever else he can purloin at his fath* 

er's. He is capable of any mischief. Why, we were 

pla3^ng at marbles t'other day, and he cheated. 

Ens, Is that his way ? I'll run to him this momenta 

Ida, Tou will not find him at home. I have 

just been there, and he was out 

Ser. Perhaps he bid them say he was not at home. 
Uo. No ; I went up to his room, and I told the 
maid thatl wanted him to come and play at marblesy 
and that I would wait for him at your house. 

Ser. He will never have the face to show himself 
here, if he has really taken Diana. 

Lio» 0, you do not know his assurance. He 
would come here on purpose that you mi^t net 
suspect him ; but I'll convict him before you. 

Ser, We must go cunningly to work, and ques- 
tion him slily, to make him discover the secret. 

Ida, rU tell you. All tlie cunning required is to 
tell him at once that he is a rogue and a thief. 

Eus, No, no, my dear Lionel, that would only 
bring on a quarrel, and my (Either would net lave 
any here. Mild wchnIs will touch him better than 
reproadies or violence. 

Ser, Perhaps too he does not know tkat die little 
greyhound is ours. 
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lA. Not know ! he sees her with yoar brother every 
day ; he has played with her a hundred times, and 
has stolen her to sell her. That is just his character. 

Eui. Hist ! here he comes. 

Enter BMfia. 

Buf. I was told, Lionel, you wanted me to play at 
marbles. Come, I am ready. Ah« Eustace, how 
do you do ? Your humble servant, miss Serina. 

Ser. You are going to your diversion, master 
Rufus. Nothing gives you uneasiness ; but we 
are all in trouble here. 

Ruf. What is the matter ? 

Ser. We have lost our (uretty little greyhound. 

Ruf. Dear ! that is a pity ; she was a pretty- 
little creature indeed ! Her body so handsome ! a 
grey with black spots here and there, and her tail 
and forefeet and breast all white. She's worth 
two guineas, if she's worth a farthing. 

Ser, You know her so well ! could not you 
help us to find her again ? 

Ruf, Do you take me for a dog-keeper ? or am 
I obliged to look after yours ? 

Eu$, My sister meant not to afiront you, Rufus. 

Ser, O dear, no ! It was only a civil question. 
As you live in our neighborhood, and she was lost 
not far off, I thought that you might be able to get 
some accounts of her. 

Uo, And you could not apply to a better person. 

Ruf, What do you mean by that, master Lionel ? 

lAo. That is best knovm to yourself; although I 
am perfectly acquainted with die whole affair. 
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Buf. If it were not oat of respect to Serina — 

lAo. You should thank her, that I do not chas- 
tise you for impudence. 

Eus. {taking JJo. a$ide.) SofUy, my dear Lion- 
el, or we shall lose the greyhound. 

Ser. If, as you say, you have a regard for me, 

master Rufus, he so good as to hear me attentiTely, 
and answer me, yes or no. 

JLto. And without shuffling. 

Ser. Have you not our greyhound ? or do you 
not know where she is ? 

Muf* {cof^iued.) I ? I your gteyhound ? 

lAo, Do you stammer at the question ? you ha^e 
her ; and I know the whole story too. T6u took 
her treacherously, coaxing her with a hit of cake. 

JRuf. Who told you so ? 

Xto. One who saw you do it. 

Ser, I ask it as a favor of you, master Sufus, to 
tell me, is this true or false ? 

Ru. And suppose I did give your dog a bit of cake, 
or took her up to play with her for a moment, is that 
a reason that I should have her, or know what has 
become of her ? 

Ser. We do not say it is. We only ask you, if 
you know where she is just now ? 

Eus. Or if you did not keep her at your house 
last night out of a frolic, to frigfhten us a little, and 
afterwards to give us the pleasure of a surprise ? 

iStt. What, do you take our house for a dog-kennel ? 

Ida. He must have a vast deal of assurance ! 

Suf. I have nothing to say to you. You may 
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be counsellor for greyhounds as long as yoa wOl, I 
won't be examined by you. 

Ido. Because I have confounded yon. 

Ser. Softly, master Lionel, you must be mista- 
ken. I cannot suspect master Bufus of so mu<^ 
meanness as to keep our dog if he had found it 

Eus. If he had lost any thing, and I could give 
him an account of it, I would do it with pleasure. 
So he need not be angry at our questions. 

Ruf, I am very angry at them, and will make 
a complaint of it to your father. 

lio. Tou had better go to the cake-wbman*s 
faonse. I will go with you. 

ttuf. It is very pretty of you, to believe such a 
prating gossip before me. 

Ido. Such gossips, however, have eyes and 
ears ; and, as far as honesty is. concerned, I should 
trust them sooner than you. 

Ruf, 1 will not put up with this afiont, and you 
shall pay for it. [Exit. 

Lh, What an impudent liar ! I would wage my 
life he has the dog. Did you not see how he was con- 
founded when I told him flatly that he had her ? 

Ser. I cannot believe it yet, and indeed it would 
be quite too scandalous. 

lAo. You cannot believe it, miss, because your 
own heart is so good ; for my part, I can believe 
any thing of him. 

•Ser. I must own, however, that it was very rude 
in him not to answer our questions civilly. 
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lAo^ If you had not been here, miss, I would 
have tweaked him by the ears a little. 

Etu. Pho, Lionel, he is taller than you by a head. 

lAo, If he were twice as tall, he is a coward. Did 
you not observe that he grew more impudent as 
we were more civil ? and the harder I pushed him, 
the quieter he became ? But PU follow him, and 
take Diana from him, wherever he has put her. 

Ser, Your pains will be to no purpose, master 
Lionel. Once more, I cannot believe it. He lives 
too near us, to expect to hide such a theft. 

Etu* I hope he may not kill her, for fear of being 
found out in a lie. 

lAo, No, my friend, he won't kill her. He keeps 
her for sale. 

Se, heavens ! what an opinion you have of him ! 

lAo, It is such as he deserves, and I'll go and 
eonviiice you of it. [Exit, 

Eus. Lionel is too hot. He makes a terrible 
quarrel out of the smallest difference. If they 
must wrangle, I am at least glad that it is not here. 

Ser, For then, father would give us a fine lesson. 
Lionel wishes to serve us ; but I am sorry he seems 
to seek his own revenge more than our advantage. 

Eus, He desires nothing better than to be in 

every quarrel, and he has done us more harm than 

good. If Rufus really stole Diana, he would return 

' her to me sooner for good words than for threats. 

But here comes father. 

Enter Mr, Calvert, 

Mr, C, What have you done to Rufus ? He came to 
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and seemed quite ruffled. He complains of yoa 
▼ery much, but particularly of Lionel, and says 
you accuse him of stealing Diana. Is she lost ? 

Eus» O yes, father. I did not like to tell you, 
because I hoped every moment to find her again. 
She went astray from me yesterday evening. 

iSer. You cannot imagine how sorry I am for 
her. I cried the best part of last night, when I 
awoke and missed her from my side. 

Afr.C. Luckily, it is but a dog. Losses of much 
more consequence happen every day in the world, 
and we should early accustom ourselves to bear them . 
[To Eus.] But why did you not take care of her ? 

Eui. You are right, father. It was my fault. 
I should have left her at home, or not lost sight of 
her when I took her in charge. I am sorry, espe- 
cially on account of my sister, because Diana was 
hers more than mine. 

Ser, I cannot be angry with my brother for it. 
I have oflen vexed him without intention, and he 
has excused me. 

Mr. C. Kiss me, my dear child ; I love to hear 
you bear misfortune with courage ; but am still 
better pleased to see you, in the midst of your griel^ 
not the least provoked against him that caused it. 

Ser. My poor brother is sufficiently punished 
for his negligence, for he was as fond of Diana as 
I. She was all his amusement, and he grieves be« 
sides that he is the pccasion of my uneasiness. 

Mr. C. Always cherish these sentiments toward 
each other, my dear children, and indeed toward 
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all your fellow-creaturesi for we are all of the 8ain# 
^Eunily. I know many persons who, for such a 
trifle, would have discharged an honest servant. 

Ser. Heaven forbid ! Prefer a dog to a servant ? 
A creature without reason to one of our own kind ? 

Mr. C. Why do not all persons make that dis« 
tinction as well as you, my dear child ? We should 
not then know many, who would rather see a poor 
cbild suffer hunger than a favorite dog ; who shed 
tears at the indisposition of a spaniel, and look 
-without pity on an unhappy orphan abandoned by 
ail the world* 

Ser. O father, is it possible ! 

Mr. C* In return for the sentiment which draws 
that generous sigh from your breast, I promise you 
a greyhound as handsome as the one you have 
lost, if you are not lucky enough to find her again. 

Ser. No, father, I thank you. I have suffered 
too much from the loss of Diana. If she does not 
return, I will never have another. I will not run 
the risk of being so grieved again. 

Mr.C, You carry things too far, my dear Se- 
rina. In that case we must resign all the most 
agreeable pleasures of life. We should be afraid 
to love a friend, because death or absence might 
one day separate us from him. If you compare 
the pleasure which Diana's playful fondness has 
afforded you ever since she was bom, to the short 
uneasiness that her loss occasions you now, you 
will find that the first greatly exceeds the second* 

VOL, Q. « 
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Notbing 18 more nataral than to be fond of a pret- 
ty little creature like Diana ; and indeed it would 
be a mark of ingratitude in yon—* 

Ser. If I did not think of her now» because she 
18 not here to play aboat me. 
' Mr.O. What comforts me a little in this res^pect 
18, that from this loss yea wiU be better enabled 
perhaps to bear a greater. Erery thing that we 
possess upon earth may slip from onr hold with 
the same readiness, and it is wise to acenstom oai^ 
selves early to the most severe losses. But, to re- 
turn to our first subject of conversation ; you haYe 
treated Rufus ill, it seems. 

■Ser, Not we, father ; we spoke to him very mildly. 
It was Lionel who touched him a little closely. 

Mr,C. And what did he say in answer ? 

Eta, He defended himself but lamely. Indeed he 
was quite out of countenance at the first question. 

Ser, But now I will ask you, father, . do you 
think that he could have the assurance to deny it, 
if he had really taken my greyhound ? 

Mr.C. I can.say nothing as to that ; but I should 
think, his confusion could not come from a clear con- 
science. However, that we may have nothing with 
which to reproach ourselves concerning Diana, we 
must advertise her to-morrow in the public papers. 

Eus. But, father, if she be really in his power, 
that trouble will be useless. 

Mr, C, No, it cannot be uselesi^. A dog requires 
to be fed, and is not so small nor so quiet as to be 
hid from every body's eyes. There may happen 
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to be some person in his house honest enongfa to 
give us information of it. I will not apply to his 
father ; I Icnow his riide manners too well ; and I 
know he is ofiended with me for forbidding your 
too close an intimacy with his son. We must wait 
to see what our advertisement will produce. 

Ser, I should have some hopes from it if I were 
able to promise a large reward to whoever would 
bring me back the dog. 

Mr, C I shall take c&te of that. Come, Eustace, 
to my closet ; we will put down her description, 
and you shall take it to the printing-office. 

Ser, O, what joy it would be for the poor little 
creature and me to see each other once more ! 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

JEmUmce and Serimu [Eustace nmmng into the 

reompvefjoyedJ] 

Eua^ Sister ! sister ! 

Ser. What is the matter ? You seem to be in 
lligh qfurits. Is Diana found ? 

Eus. Diana? 0, something much better. See. 

T - [Showing a ring in a small caae. 

Look at what I have found tiot a yard from our door. 

.Ser. ' 0, the charming ring ! But the stdne, 
which should be in the middle, where is that ? 

iBtt, I suppose it had fallen out. See here it is in 
a paper. Look at this diamond in the light. See how 
i^jfarUes I My father's brilliant is not so large. 

Ser. I pity him very much who has lost it. 

Bus. It is worse than to lose a greyhound. 
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Ser. O, I don't know that My little Diana was 
•0 pretty, and so fond of us. And then we had her 
when a puppy. 0, when I think how happy we 
were to see her learn new tricks as she grew bigger, 
and to amuse us with her play, the finest ring that 
ever I could wear could not make me half so happy. 

Efts. But with this ring you might buy a hundred 
greyhounds like her. 

&r. It should not buy mine for all that. The per- 
son who lost the ring perhaps has other rings, but I 
had only one Diana. I am worse off than he is. 

Eu8, It must belong to a rich man. Poor people 
have not such costly toys. 

Ser. Tet it was some poor servant lost it, in taking 
it to the jeweller— -or perhaps the jeweller himself; 
the diamond being loose would make one think so ; 
what a misfortune it would be for*the poor people ! 

Em. You are right. Well, now I am quite oat 
of humor with my prize. We must ask father's ad- 
vice about it. This is lucky ! Here he comes* 

." Enter Mr. Calvert. 

Mr.C. Well, will the advertisement for your 

greyhound be in to-morrow's paper ? 

Eus. Father, I have not been to the oj£ce. Here 

is what kept me. A ring that I have found. 

[GiTes him thecaw. 

Mr.C. A very fine diamond, indeed. 

Etu. Is it not ? This is enough io put a little 
dog out of one's head for a moment or two. 

Mr. C: Tes, if it were your own. Do you intend, 
to keep it ? 
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Eui, If nobody makes inquiiy about it« 

Mr.C. Did any one see you take it up ? 

Eus. No, father. 

Ser. I should never rest till I knew who owned it 

Etu, Let the owner show himself, and certainly 
the ring shall not long remain in my hands. No, 
that would be as bad as if I had stolen it. We 
must give every one his own. 

Mr. C. Then you will not be so well pleased ? 

Eus. Why not, father ? I own, I did not think of 
any thing at first but my good luck in finding such 
a jewel. I looked upon it as already my own prop- 
erty ; but my sister has given me an idea of the 
anxiety which he must feel who lost it. I should 
be much happier, in putting an end to his unea- 
siness, than in keeping this ring, which would 
make me blush every time I looked at it. 

Ser. There is so much pleasure in comforting the 
unhappy. For thai reason, I cannot imagine that 
Rufus or any one else could be so ill-natured as to 
keep my Diana, if he knew how sorry I am about her. 

Mr. C. My dear children, I rejoice in being your 
father ! Let such generous sentiments continue to 
spring up and gain strength in your hearts. They 
will be the foundation of your own happiness and 
that of your fellow-creatures. 

Ser. Tou set us an example, father. How 
should we have other sentiments ? 

Etts. I will go and show my prize to every body ; 
and we can advertise both together in the papers, 
that we have lost a greyhound and found a ring. 
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Mr.C. Notsofast^mydear; there are precautioiis 
to be taken. There might be some peo^e who 
would claim the ring, without being the owners. 

Se. 0,1 should be as cunning as they. I would ask 
them first how it was inade, and I would not give it 
to any but him that told me very particularly. 

Mr,C. That way is not certain neither. A per- 
son may have, seen it upon the owner's finger, and 
come here before him to demand it 

Ser, Ah, father, I see you know better how to 
manage than we do. 

Mr. C* The loser will take care to make every in- 
quiry after so valuable an article. So we must wait. 

Eus, But if they should not think of doing so ? 

Ser. We thought of doing so for Diana ; cer* 
tainly others will for a diamond. 

Mr. C.Meanwhile I shall take care of it, and do you 
be cautious not to speak of it to any body. [JE^. 

Eu. It is very stupid, however, not to be allowed to 
talk, when one has any thing so agreeable to tell. I 
should be so happy to show every body my ring ! 

Ser. And why, since you neither can, noV would 
keep it ? There is no great merit in finding any 
thing valuable in the street. 

£tt. That's true ; but what I tell you is very true too. 

Ser. People say of the ladies that they cannot 
keep a secret. Let us see which of us will be the 
most discreet. 

Bus. For fear my secret should wast to escape, 
I will think of nothing but Diana ; and now I'll 
go to the printing-office with the advertisement 
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Ser. Qoy brother, do not lose a moment. But 
mrhat does Lionel want with us ? 

Enter Idand*. 

lAo* Where are you going, Eustace ? 

Em, I have something particular to do t 

Lio, 0, before you go, you must listen to a story 
I have to tell. It will make you laugh. Til war- 
mnt. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Eiu». I have not tiine for laughing now. 

Xio. You will laugh in spite of yourself. On- 
ly listen. We have got full satisfaction. 

J5^. Full- satisfaction ! Of whom ? 

Ujo, Of Bufus. He has lost his father's ring. 
Ha, ha, ha ! (Eustace and Serina look at each other 
with surprise* 

Ser. His father's ring ? 

Ido* It is tnie. It was given to him this morn- 
ing to take to the jeweller's, to have the middle 
diamond re-set, that had fallen out. 

[Eustace jogs S«ria», who makes a sign to him to be silent. 
He had it when he came here ; but as he went away 
quite flustered with anger,, the case and ring must 
have dropped out of his pocket as he whisked along. 

Ser, And have you seen him since he lost it I 
How does he look ? 

Lid. Frightened out of his wits. 

Ser, Does his father know it ? 

Lio, There he has drawn himself into ^ fiesh 
difficulty, by telling a great fib. When his father 
asked him if he had given the ring to the jeweller, 
he answered with the greatest assurance that he had» 
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Ser. Unhappy creftture ! 

Uo. Why do you pity him ? 

Eus. Indeed he is to be pitied. 

Ido. He ? I wish you had seen what game I 
made of him ! 

Ser, What did you find so comical in all that ? 

Lto. How ! don't you take the jest ? To see 
him running from shop to shop, inquiring about his 
ring, and pulling every one by the skirt that pass- 
ed. I stuck close to him, to enjoy his distress, and 
at last he came up to me — ' Have you not found it? 
Have you heard nothing of it V What is it to me ? 
said L Am I your ring-keeper ? ' If you knew 
what it was worth V So . much the better for the 
finder. * And then my father ! what will he say ?' 
Why, he'll talk to you with a good stick. 

Se, Fie, master Lionel, that was very cruel of you. 

Ida, He had not more feeling for you. 

Eus, Should we be ill-natured then, even to- 
wards those that are so themselves ? 

Ido, 0, revenge is sweet, and I never have any 
compassion for those that ofiend me. If I had the 
good luck to find his ring, he should not have it 
very soon. 

Ser, Would you keep it ? 

Lh, O, no. I would give it to him after his 
fiither had threshed him well. 

Eus, I should never have thought you so ill- 
natured, Lionel. 

Ser. And I cannot believe it, though I hear it from 
his own mouth ; you were so much concerned about 
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y poor greyhound. It seems, it was not in earnest. 
UxK It was from the bottom of my heart. I lore 
Cliose dearly whom I do love ; but, when I hate any 
one, I 

EmJb&r Bjufw. 
Heh \ there he comes. \Poimti et him toith his 
yinger,\ Ha, ha, ha, ha ^ 

Ruf^ Pray now forgive me, I have been very bad, 
to be sure, but I have been full as unfortunate. I am 

punished now, and well punished too, for 

IA»^ Have 3^u stuck op handbills about your ring? 
Buf, I dare not appear before my father, and I 
don't know where to hide myself. 
. Lao. I would wager that the ring is hanging at 
Diana's tail. We shall find them both together. 
Rtu I've deserved your jeers ; but for pity's sake — 
JSttf. Make yourself easy ,Rufu8 ; your ring is here. 
Buf. \anMzed.1 What, have you it ? You my ring ? 
Lio, [aside to Serina.'l He is making game of him. 
That is right. 

Buf. Is it really 80 f O, on my knees J'll But 

stay ^ you shall first hear how wicked I am. [Exit. 
Ser. What does he mean ? He has gone off. 
Eus. I am afraid the boy has lost his wits. 
Ido. Your joke Tfor all that may oostyou dear, if 
he bring his father to demand the ring. 

Eus. Do you think then that I wish to keep it ? 
lio. Why, have you actually the ring ? 
Eus. Certainly I have it, otherwise I should not 
have said so. I picked it up close by our door. 
24 VOL. n. ' 
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Lto. Indeed you are too gCK)d. He does noC de^ 
serve to be so happy. You should have left him 
a little longer in pain, at least. 

Ser. How, Lionel ? Does not my brother'^s ex- 
ample move you? Do you know that you lose ground 
now very much, in his friendship and mine ? 

Enter Mr, Calvert. 

Mr, C, What is the matter with Bufus ? I saw him 
from my window come in here all in tears. 

Ser. The poor boy was half dead. 

Eta. It was he who lost the ring which I found. 
It belongs to his father. 

Mr.C. Have you convinced him of the meannesa 
of his behavior towards us ? 

Ldo. Dear sir, no. Diana has not been so much 
as mentioned. 

Mr. C. At least I would hare insisted upon his 
returning her. He should not hear of his ring 
without that. 

Eus. Ah, father, my heart would not let me be 
so harsh. I saw Rufus so afflicted.' 

Ser. Though I love Diana very well, I could 
not possibly think of her just then, nor of any 
thing but the grief of that unfortunate boy. 

Mr.C. You both have acted generously, and are 
my dear children, my best friends, all my joy, and 
all my pride. None but base souls would insult 
the enemy that is fallen. But where is Rufus ? 
Why did he not ask for the ring as he went away ? 

Eus. He was so transported with joy, that ha 
knew little what he was doing. 
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Ser. He ran to the door, and went oat as if he 

^were crazy. 

Efts. O, &ther, did youbnt know how overjoyed 
X am that yoa approve of my behavior, and my 

sister's ! 

Mr.C, How coald yoa believe me insensible to 
A generous action f 

Eits. Because you had forbidden me 

Mr.C, I forbade you to speak unguardedly about 
the ring, but I did not tell you to keep it when the 
owner should appear. 
JSnter Rufiig, tcitk the greyhound under his arm. 

Ser, [wkk an txctamation of joy,] Diana ! my 
4ear Diana ! 

[She nins to her, takes herein lier amis, and caresaes her. 

Ruf. You see how much I was to blame, and 

how little I deserved your generosity. Can you 

pardon me this fraud, and my unworthy behavior ? 

[PeiceiTing Ifr. Calvert. 

Ah, sir, how bad I must appear in your eyes ! 

Mr.C. A person is no longer unworthy, when 
he acknowledges his fault, and endeavors, as you 
do, to repair it. Here is your father's ring. 

Ruf. I am ashamed to have ofiended such excel* 
lent children. What a difference between them and 
me ! how wicked am I, and how generous are they ! 

Ser. It is only a little prank of yours, master 
Rufus, and you would not have let the day pass 
without returning Diana to me. 

Buf. You think too well of me. I had hid her 
«ip in the garret, and 

Mr. C. We don't wish to Imow any more. It is 
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sufficieat that you are aoiry for what yo« haTe 
done. You pow perceive that bad KctioDs make 
God and man our enemies, and are sooner or latei 
always discovered. I will take the liberty of pro- 
posing to you, OS a model, the conduct of my chil- 
dren. How should I ihank heaven for sending ms 
such gifta. You see, Rufus, the noblest and most 
certain revenge is that of doing kindness, and that 
nothing is more worthy of a great spirit, than to 
repay ill-nature with kindness and good offices. 

Ruf. X feel it with the most lively sorrow. \Ti 
Eiu. aud Ser.J Will you ever forgive me I 
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Eu8. {taking him by the hand,} Tes» from this 
moment, and sincerely. 

Ser. I have my Diana again^ and all is forgotten. 
Huf. [to lao.] We should be unworthy of this 
example, if we did not follow it. 

Ido, I am as much ashamed as you, and this 
lesson shall not be lost on me. 

Buf. I have just confessed all to my father. In 
proportion as he was angry with me, he was touched 
^with your generosity. He requests permission to 
come, in about an hour hence, to thank you, and 
to beg your acceptance of a small token of his 
gratitude. 

Mr.C. No, there is no occasion for any presents. 
My children desire no reward for doing well, ex- 
cept their own good feelings. Besides, restoring to 
a person his property is no more than a strict duty. 
Ens. How pleasing to perform that duty ! I have 
gained a friend for my whole life ; have I not, Rufus ? 
Ruf. If I were worthy of that honor. I shall 
do every thing in my power to be so. 

Ido. Do not exclude me from your friendship. I 
was no better than Rufus ; but I have just now 
felt how noble a passion revenge may be made. 

Ser. [careuing the greyhound.] Ah, you little 
runaway ! this will teach you another time to 
stray away from your masters ; you have passed 
a night in the prison for it. Offer to do so again, 
and you'll see ^Well, what would be the con- 
sequence ? O, no, whatever you do, I find I shall 
always be fond of you. 
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THE COMMODORE'S RETURN. 

A DRAMA, m ONE ACT. 



OHAAACTSRS. 



COKXODOBX FRESrOKT. 

USB. FBSBrOftT. 

KElilSSA, COnSTANTIKS, AKABELLA, MATILDA, 

thtir Children, 
uxor, BOAKDKAjf^ bttrothed to Melissa, 
Mft. ASCHAM, tutor to the Children. 
TBOMAs, the Gardiner. 
FANKT, his Wife. 
couN, their Son. 

XATTHBws, an old Tenant of the Commodore, 
Young Men and Maidens of the Village. 



Scene, — the Garden of Commodore Freeporft 
Country Seat, dose hy the seaside. 

SCENE L Thom£a and Colin. 

Tliomms is raking one of the walks, Colin nms in trembling 
and out of breath, as in a fright ; he throws his arms round 
his fiither, and dings &st to him. 

Thomas, 

ELL, what now, you little blockhead ? 
what now ? Where are you running in 
such a fluster ? 

Col. Ah, father, father, I am frightened 
out of my wits. Pm dead. 
Tho. It*s very lucky you're able to tell me 
of it. But what is the matter ? 
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Ceil. A ghost ! a ghost ! 

Tho, What, in broad day-light ? I beliere yoy 
are gibing your father. Well, what is it like ? a 
beast or a man 1 

Ccl^ It is — it is like a man. 

Tho. Silly oaf ! why then it is a man. Has it 
a mouth, and eyes, and hands, and feet ? 

Col. Yes, a mouth, and eyesv and hands, and feet, 
like one of us, and yet it is not like toe, for all that. 

Tho. What nonsense is all this ? 

Cijl. O, if you had but seen it ! bless us ! it is 
the ghost of a Turk. 

Tho. [a little frightened.] The ghost of a Turk ? 

Col. Yes, indeed, father. You showed me some 
Turks when we were in London ; well, it is the same 
for all the world. A long gown down to his heels, 
a yellow thing like a lady*s muff upon his head, a 
long carving-knife by his side, a great black beard, 

and a dead man*s face over his own. 

[A noise is heard behind the hedge row. 

.O, there it is, father ; there is the ghost, the Turk. 

Help, murder ! [He runs out. 

Tho.[alarmed] Colin, Colin ! won't you come back? 

. [Colin, instead of returning, nins away precipitately. Thomas 
tries to follow him, but his rake failing, trips him up, and 
while he is entangled with it, Colin escapes. 

A little coward, to leave me here all alone ! And 
then, if what he said were true. I do not like 
meddling with your Turks, not I. By the mass, 
I will not stay here to meet with him. 

[While'he stoops to take up his rake, the Commodore, dressed 
in a long red gown, with a turban and a mask, comes sofUy 
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op to him snd polls hipi bj the ikin. Tbonu toning, 
pereeiTM him, and tttempti to nn omf i bat finding him- 
■elf Iwld iut, nan oaU 

Tho. Help ! murder ! A ^host ! A Turk ! 
Com. {pttttingkiskandonThomas'imoiUktini- 
lence him.] Why, Thomaa, do pot act the child ! 
Don't you know me ? 

Tho.[mtkotalooHng.'\ Avaant! none but Satan 
knowB you. I am none of your acqaaiatance. 

Com. 0, 1 se« what deceives you. [Ih taka 
off hit mask."] Look at me now. 

Tho. [hiding.hit face toith his handt.} What, I 
look at your terrible visage ? No, let me go, or I 
all cry out ten times louder. 
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Com* [trying to part his hOTids.} What, are yon 
afraid of me ? 

Tko. Say no more. You want to roast me. Or 
hoinr hot you are ! 

Com. [letting go his hands,] Why, Thomas, are 
you mad ? Do not shake so, man« Can't you 
recollecWiny voice ? 

Tho. It*s a main hollow ghostly voice ; that's 
certain. 

Com. Only look at me between your fingers. 

Tko. Well,well— I will— but get a little farther oft 

Com. [drawing back'] There,now you are satisfied. 

Tho. [retreating also,] Are you a good way off I 
Stop awhile. [ Separates his hands a little and looks,\ 
£h ! what ! the Commodore ? Is it you, sir ? 

Com. Why yes, Thomas, it is I, your master. 

T?io. [showing his face a little more.] Are you 
sure though it is not his ghost ? 
.. ;^ Com. Nay, Thomas, I can hardly take you for the 
sameiBftan . I did not think you so chicken-hearted. 

TAo. [tetting his Hands faUt hut still looking at 

the Commodore.] Oyes, I now see it is you. 

[TBkiBg-<>firtti8 hat, and adYandiig towards him* 

Dear master, I beg pardon for not knowing you at 
first. It was'vay son, a little blockhead, who put all 
these flights into my head. [Beginning to bluster^ 
A ghosti^uly ! Aye, just as if I believed in ghosts ! 
Biit^^i^T all, youar honor has got a huge ugly cap 
there. For my part I thi^k it is dangerous jesting 
with such outlandish gear. Suppose one were to 
remain a Turk all one's life. I remember, as well 
26 VOL. n. T 
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^•if it weieyesterdajDOiy motiieT'stelliog me a hun- 
dred times how she saw one who had heard of a thing 
which happened in a family, as long ago as any one 
could — O, it is all very true what I am telling yon, 
I assttre yon 

Com, Well, come, you shall tell me your story 
another time. Is there nobody within hearing ? 

Tho. Nobody, sir ; for that silly boy of mine will 
hardly venture back. He is afraid ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
Yet, only mind, master, if you had been a ghost, 
he would have let you twist his father's neck off. 

Com, Are my wife and children all'here? Is the 
tutor with them ? 

. Tko, O, certainly, sir. They staid in the country 
on purpose to prepare a revel against your return, 
as they knew you would come straight hither from 
Portsmouth. How happy they will all be ! But 
what a blockhead am I, not to go and tell them the 
news, and spread it through all the neighborhood ! 
[€Mng.] There will be rare doings. 

Com, [stopping him,] Avast ! avast ! it is the 
very thing that I do not wish you to do at present. 

Tho, How ! won't your honor make one at the rev- 
el ? It is all on account of your honor's return, and 
y the whole neighborhood will join in the rejoicing. 

Com, They are very kind. 

Tho, By the mass, they have good reason. There 
is'not a set of tenants in England happier under any 
landlord than your honor's are ; and they love you 
accordingly. All the bells should h^ve been ringing 
hefore now. I wonder what the ringers are aibout. 
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• Com. Thomas, have a little patience. I shall 
slio'W myself in proper time. 

CTho. Proper time, sir ? Alack, it is easy talking ; 
but, for my simple part, I shaU be out of patience 
if you be long aboat it. 

Com, And I shall be ont of patience if you are 
not more discreet. Do not deprive me of the satis- 
faction which I promised myself at my return ! 
'Would you, by way of welcoming me home, oblige 
me to discharge you from my service ? 

Tko. Nay ; 4hat is enough ; now I am dumb. Yet 
I must say, sir, it was ill done of your honor to leave 
us in uncertainty so long. We thought you were 
eitker drowned or taken prisoner. You cannot 
thiak, sir, how dull it made us. 0, dear master ' 
if we had lost you, and been obliged to put on 
mourning, instead of keeping a revel ! The very 
thought makes my blood run cold. * We would rather 
the war should have lasted ten years longer. 

Com, I thank you, Thomas, for this language of 
unstinted friendship. It presages, I hope, a recep-' 
tiofn still more tender from my family. 

Tho, Then why, sir, not go to them directly ? 

Com. No, BO. My design is to double the 
pleasure of my return by an agreeable liurpriSe. 
Only let me speak with my children's tutor. 

Th&. With Mr. Ascham ? 

Com. Yes. I wrote to him from Portsmouth, to 
prepare him. You and he shall be the only persons 
in the secret. But I hear somebody coming down 
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this next walk. Snujf s the word, Thomas ! Be 
discreet ! [Exk, behind the hedgerow. 

Tho» [alone.] Discreet, say you ? Aye, it is easy 
when oae has nothing to talk of ; but when one 
knows as much as I know. This secret, I feel be- 
gins to swell me already. ITuming^ he sees Mr, 
Afcham.] Thank my stars ! they send ae at least 
somebody to talk to. 

EfUer Mr. Ascham. 
Tho. [running towards him.] Joy, joy, Mr. As- 
cham ! The fleet is come ; the commodore is 

come ; ^ou are come ; and I am come. 

[Fliiig:s up his bat for joy. 
Mr.A. Is Mr. Freeport here ? 
Tho. [with an air of importance.] Do you think 
he is not, sir, when I tell you so ? I am in the 
whole plot, as well as you. 

Enter Commodore Freeport. 
Com. My secret was well trusted. I see, Thomas, 
I need only to depend .upon you at all times. 

[He takes Mr. Ascham*s hand. 

My dear Ascham, I am glad to see yon once more ! 

Mr.A. Sir, this will be a day of festivity for us. 

Com. Provided Thomas do not disconcert all my 
plan, with his silly joy and chattering. 

Tho. Nay, look ye there ! did not your honor 
tell me that Mr. Ascham was in the secret ? Did 
I blab the least word to any body in the world ? 

Mr.A. True ; because you saw nobody but me. 

Com. Let us not lose a moment. Thomas, you 
must hide me in the green-house, until the moment, 
'^f making my appearance. '^ 
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TAa. That I wiU, and welcome ; and yon will 
&kd it in good order, Pli warrant. 

Cam. That is not all ; you must plant your son on 
the watch, to let me know if any one approach. 

Tho. Bat, if madam herself should take a walk 
towards the green-house, or some of the young 
folks, I emild hardly hinder them from going in. 

Mr. A, Pshaw ! a man of your sense will easily 
find excuse to prevent them. 

Tho. Why aye, sir, as you say 

Com. Don't forget some good fruit for us, Thomas. 

Tho. O, sir, do not fear ! PU warrant your honor 
shall show the finest melons and pine-apples, and 
every fruit of the season, that is to be seen in this 
county, at your table to-day. [Exit, 

Cam, Do you imagine, Ascham, that my wife 
suspects any thing of our preparations ? 

Mr. A. It would have been impossible for me to 
conceal them from her ; I chose therefore to make 
them in concert with her, while she supposed that 
she should surprise you agreeably with this revel 
at your return. I told her diat your cruise might 
perhaps continue longer. She was happy, there- 
fore, to amuse the wearisomeness of your absence, 
by occupations which would show you how her 
mind was employed during that time. 

Com. Thus I shall be the giver of the entertain- 
ment with which she proposes to receive me. My 
dear Ascham, your conduct charms me ! 

Mr. A. I hope you will be pleased with our perfor- 
mance.* Indeed every one was eager to contribute 
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to ymf pWsuTO. I hfve Already instnvcted a few 
yoang men and HMUids ftmcmgtt your teoAiilB* mad 
|]l^y l^now their parts to admuitioo. 

Com. Aad I have brougkt ray futore 8oiiHu»-]iMr» 
Lieut. BoardnHui, who behayed 8e gallantly yoa re- 
member, during the war* What recommendad faoK 
to my notice wfts his attacking a pirate sloop in the 
B^t-Indies»with only an armed boat, and taking her. 
These Turkish dresses were part of her spoil,and wb 
put them on £dr this frolic the better to disguise our- 
SA^TiSS. O, I forgot to laentioa too* that I brought 
9 biipd of music from Portsjoiouth. I l^t them to 
refresh themselves at a public house close by ear 
park ; here, within « stone's throw of us* 

MT"A, So much the better ; for we were bat 
iB4i0«ieo% proyided for in respect of musie. 

Com, I shpuid W» i3orry if any thing be wanting to 
our fe^jtivity. ) would not have a single tenant of 
mine lincoyiceroed m it, J hope and flatter myself 
they hmfre reason %o nBJoice in ray prosperity. It has 
<llwfiyi3 been my po^'^v^or to make those happy 
wi^omProvideo^ hm placed immediately under me, 
both on set aod kmd ; for he only half serves his 
co^n^ry, Ascham, irJ^o fights her battles with suc- 
cess abroad* but retiirjos to be detested for injustice 
and oppression by his poor dependents at home. 

Mr, A* Sxeellent sentiments ! You aredeser- 
vedly beloved by your te^4Dts, commod(»e, I can 
answer, without flatltery > and that your public s«- 
▼ice has been approved, your reputation and your 
sovereign's favor suffi^ienlly testify. 
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Com, [taking him by the handJ] Theaeymjfmni^ 
^ae the sotirces from which erery man of ^irit 

^oaM seek to derive his happiness and satisfaction, 
f Colin is Men approaching by tbe Jradgv-ww, and «nlMi 

with a baaket of flowers on his atm. 
CoZ. This ghost of a Turk cannot be very iU^ 
natured. How friendly he talks with Mr. Aschant I 
Mr.A. I hear footsteps. 
Com. Yes, I must hide. 

[He tuns to go betund the hedge-row and meets Colin fuU in 
the lace, who trembles and stares at him awhile, bat at 
length, in a transport of joy, cries o«t, 

CoL O la ; it is his honor ; it is the commodore ! 
Com, Gome hither, my little godson ! 

[CoUv throws down his basket, and runs eagerly |o him, 

jumping for joy. 

Softly, my man ; softly ; I do not wish any one to 
know I am arrived. Do not you tell, for the world ! 

Col, What, sir, neither madam, nor the children ? 

Mr.A. It is from them particularly you must 
conceal it. 

Ertter Thomas^ not seeing Colin, 

Tho,- Now every thing is ready for your honor. 

Col, Well, I am sure ! It was not I that told 
father however. 

Tho, [seeing Col.] Plague on it, we are all ruined ! 
This monkey will go and hlah. I was thinking of 
sending him on a message a mile o^ two off 

Mr, A. [patting Colin on the head.] Nay, I 
dare say he will be as dfscreet as yourself. WonH 
you, my little friend ? 

Col, O, never fear, sir ; I can keep a secret as wefl 
as another. It won't be the first time. 
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TkQ. No ! wheir was the first time ? 

CoL Pfegs t'other day, whea you threshed me 
to make me tall whether I had stolen the apples off 
our tree at home« Did I tell you it was i ? 

Tho. It was you that stole my apples thea* was 
it ? Stop a moment ! [Colin tutu behind CknauFJl 
0» you shall pay for them ! 

Mr. A. Agreed, if he say a word ahoat the com- 
modore. 

Ctnn* And a guinea for his reward, if he is silent. 

Tko. Do you hear that, Colin ? a guinea ! 

CW. Tut ! I would have held my tongae for 
nothing, out of regard for my godfather. 

Com* There's a good hoy. Well, now for our 
concealment. 

Tho. And you, Colin, stand here. If any body 

come up this walk, as it leads no where hut to the 
green-house, run thither immediately, and let his 

honor know. But if you open your lips, 'ware the 

apples, I'll cut your ears ofi* with the commodore's 

cutlass there. [They go mU.. 

SCENE IL 
Colin, [gathering up his flowers ond making a 
nosegay.'] If they know nothing, unless from me, 
they will not know much. But the poor children, 
miss Arabella, master Constantino, and miss Matil- 
da ; it grieves me to think they should not know 
their father is here. Suppose I were just to whisper 
it to miss Matilda ; she is very fond of me ; and, al- 
though she be the youngest of them all, she is the 
drollest little body. Ah, but she would tell it to miss 

\ 
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Arabella, and miss Arabella to master Gonstantine, 
and master Constantine to Chttty, and Oatty to miss 
Melissa, and miss Melissa to her motllfer ; and then 
every body would be in the secret. There would 
be a guinea lost, and my ears cut off O, it is better 
to pretend to be dumb. In the first place, if I do 
not speak, I shall tell nobody any secrets, that is 
plain. [Clapping his hand int his mouth,] There, 
you are locked up till to-morrow morning ! 

EnterCtmstantiTie^ Arabella, and Matilda. 

Con. Good morrow, little Colly. 

[Clapping Coiio genUy on the shoulder. 
Ara. Mr. Golin*s most obedient humble serrant ! 
[Curtsying to him with tiiected solenmity. 
Mat. How do you do, my little man ? 
[Viking him by tlie hand in a friendly manner. Colin bows 

to her, and fprea her a nosegay. 

Con, You are all alone ? 

[Colin answers him with a nod. 

Mat, Mother wants to speak with your father. 

Where is he ? 

[Colin points the way by which Thomas went ont. 
Ara, Are you making game of us ? Hare you 

lost your tongue ? 

[Colin looks about him without answering. 
Con. Well, but speak. 
Ara. Hah ! I'll teach you another sort of drollery. 

[Slapping him on the hands. 

Mat. [holding Ara,] Softly, sister ! Do not 

hurt my little Colin. 

[Colin looks kindly at HaUlda. 

Co9^ Let him speak, or PU — What, is he dumb ? 
Ara, Or deaf ? 
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Mgi, Peiliaps sometbiag may haye happened to 
b any thing the matter, my little man ? 

[CroliB mako^ ugns u the ncgsiiTe. Upoa which tht 
two ^Is fall apon him^ ghalriTig him, polling him, pinch- 
iof him, «id tidlmf hm^ crying eat aU al oooe, 

Toa must speak ! you must speak ! or we will 
know the reason why ! 

Ma$. Have done» or I diall join him against yoa. 

Ar. A fine chamjMon you would be to defend him ! 

Mat. [to Con.] Brother, you are the eldest ; make 
her have done ; pray do. I will talk to him gently, 
and perhaps I may get a word or two from him. 

Com, [haugkHiy.] No, I insist, he shall obey me 
when I order him. 

Mat. Let me try what I can do. Colin, my good 

little Colin, answer me, if it be only one word. 

[Colin mbIIm, bnt malcea signs that he is not to i^tak. 
Do you know now that I shall be angry with you 
too I But stay. Arabella, go and fetch his father, 
mother wants him, you know, 

Ara. Yes, yes, PU tell Thomas of it . He will 
make him speak, perhaps, 

[As she is going, Colin s^nds full in her way to stop her 
, shaking his head. 

Con. [with an air of authority,] What, does he 
dare to stop my sister ? Let me manage him. 

Mat. [holding Con.] Why, you see he does her 
no harm. Well, Colin, go yourself, and bring your 
father ; tell him that mother wants him ; will you ? 

[Colin nods consenti and goes out. The children foUow 

him with their eyes. 

Ara^ He can hear at least, if he cannot speak. 

Mat. I knew I could make him do whatever I 

had a mind. 
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C(m. He did weH to get avmy. Bat I will make 
pay for not obeying rae. 

Mat. [seeing Tkonuu approach.] O, here comes 
^tkomsB. We will now know what is the matter 
•9wi^ my little friend. 

Enter Tkomas. 

{AD tlift chfldven mn op to ThonM, ind jump about him. 

Tho. Good morrow, master Conatantine. * Good 
morrow, young ladies. How do you do to-day ? 

Mat. O, very w^I, very well ; but iell ns wbat 
is the matter with your son, poor litde Colin ? 

i%o. The matter with him ? A good aj^tite ; 
-that is always the matter with him, I think. 

JiLxt. Then he is not sick ? 

Tho. He sick? 

Can. Then he is very obstinate. 

Ara. The little monkey made game of as. 

Mat. O, how you t&Hk ! 

Tho. What, miss, mad^ game of you ? 

Mat. I was afraid he was strach dumb. 

Tho. He domb I ^ 

Ara. We pinched and tieUad him,bu^ not a word. 

Tho. Is it possible I why he bawled loud enough 
to deafen me here this morning, and frighten me 
too. I might have been afraid at least, if I had 
not a stout heart. 

Ctm. As for us, he did net vemehsafe to honor 
us with a single word* 

Tho. [smUing.] No ? a tilde knave ! only mmd hie 
cunning! He has tea times more wit duut his fhther. 

Mat. Wit f how, in not speaking ? 
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Tko, WherecoaU!iehaTehitoii8achathoa£^tf 

Ara, What do yoa mean ? 

Tko, And then, people will talk that the wofld is 
growing worse and worse. By the mass, childieli 
have now-a-days more sense than all their fisunily. 

Ara, For my part, I believe they are both out 
of their sense. The one did not speak at all, and 
the other speaks withoat answering U& 

Tho, O, he knew very well what he did not say, 
and I know very well vrbai I do say. 

Ara. That is more than we do. 

Tko. Well, there is no harm done. Bat where 
is Madam ? Colin told me that she asked for me. 

Con. He told you I 

Mat. Then he can speak ? 

Con. 0, if he can speak, I'll make him speak. 

Ara. Let us go and find him. 

Tho. Aye, aye, go. He has walked into the 
park. You will hardly come up with him. He 
has a pair of legs if he has not a tongue. 
• [GoDStantiM and Anbella gv oat 

Mat. O, dear Thomas, pray tell Colin to speak 
a little, if it be only for my sake. I do so like to 
talk with him ! 

Tho. Yes, yes, let me manfige. I'll talk to him, 
and he shall talk to you, and we'll all talk to one 
another very soon. O, what talk we shall have ! 

Ma. That's charming ! I will run after my brother 
and sister, and hinder them from teasing him. [Ex. 

Tko. [alone.] I think I did right to send him a 
pretty way off. These young ones would have 
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flQauled him so, that he must Save told his secret at 
last. But did erer any one see such^a sly fetch I 
INot to talk for fear of blahbing ! One could not 
liaye hit upon a more cunning scheme. But here 
comes Madam with miss Melissa. Now for it ; 
&iend Thomas^ take care of yourself. One man 
agiainst two women ; and hampered with a secret 
l)esides ! It is hard odds. 

Enter Mrs, Freeport and Mdiisa. 

Mrs.F, Well, Thomas, I must come to seek you 
myself. I sent the children for you an hour ago. 

Tho. Madam, I was this moment coming to you. 

Mrs. P. I wanted to speak with you about this 
revel. Mr. Ascham has just now mentioned that 
it would be proper to have a general rehearsal of it. 
Perhaps it is to divert my uneasiness ; but he as- 
sures me it cannot be long before my husband will 
be here. This idea, which seems to hasten his 
return, still more 

Tho. He is perhaps not so far off as people think. 
What would you say, madam — [Turmng aside\. 
Hist ! what were you going to say, Thomas ? 

Mrs.R Have you heard any news of him ? 

Tho. News, madam ? By the mass, what I know 
is truer than news. [Aside.] Where the plague 
is my tongue running ? 

Mrs.P. What would you say, Thomas? Ezfdain. 

Tho, The matter is this, madam — Lookye, you 
understand — When I come from market, I put the 
best leg foremost to get home ; not that I have so 
fine a woman to my wife, madam, as you are, either I 
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ner so fine a <kughtef as miss Melissa here. [AsLJ 
Plague ont ! Til turn it off some way. [ To themJJ 
Just so for all the world, in a manner, as a body majr 
say, the commodore is galloping home here as fast 
as he can. That is a clear case, I deftr it you else« 

Mrs,F. Ah, when will that happy moment com^, 
that I may welcome him to my expecting arme ? 

Tko, Who knows how soon ? I will bestir myself, 
however ; perhaps that will hasten him. I wish ev- 
ery pull of my rake were a ksh to his horse's sides. 
Nor would I let the young lieutenant lag behind 
neither, miss Melissa. [Mdissa smiles. 

Mrs.F. Well, it is very obliging of you, Thomas. 

Tho, Why, madam, the truth is, I am sorry to see 
you melancholy. You are like flowers impelled by 
the dew, as the song says. But hang tears ; the 
sun will come, and dry up all sorrow presently. 
Joy ! joy ! madam, here comes Mr. Ascham ; he 
seems full of joy. 

Enter Mr, Ascham. 
' Mr. A. All goes right, madam. I have sent to as- 
semble the young men and maids of the hamlet, who 
are to figure in our pageant. We are almost ready 
to begin. I was very well pleased yesterday to see 
them all so orderly, and so perfect in their parts, 
and I hope the general rehearsal to-day will amuse 
you, if you do us the honor to be present at it. 

Mrs.F. I shall certainly not deprive myself of so 
agreeable an entertainment. I should otherwise 
pay an ill compliment to the obliging exertions of 
youy zeal and friendship for our femily. 
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Mr. A. Madam, I could not resteive a more flatter* 
ing reward. But indeed my cares were already 
repaid in the reflection of seconding your wishes^ 
and anticipating those of your husband. 

Mrs.F. How I please myself with the idea of 
his surprise and satisfaction ! 

Tho. He won't perhaps be the most surprised 

in the company either.. 

[Mr. A. looks sterniy at llioinas. 

Mrs.F. What do you mean by that, Thomajs ? 

Tho, \€mharrassed,'\ Why,madam, with regard— ^ 
with regard to that there — I think yon will be as 
much surprised to see him return fresh and hearty ; 
fall of health, honor, and joy. Miss Melissa too 
will perhaps be surprised to see her youn^g^ inten- 
ded. I'll wage my spade to one of your pins, that 
she will blush like a rose. Marry, we shall all be 
surprised, for so good a master as his honor is not 
a sight to be seen with indifference. 

Mr, A. 1 think, madam, it would afl[ect you in a 
pleasing manner, to see the impatience with which 
all the neighborhood wait his arrival. At every 
step I meet some one or other who inquires eagerly 
for him. I figure to myself a numerous family 
inquiring for their father, their brother, their son, 
their husband. What will be their joy when they 
see him returned ? 

Mrs.F, I can imagine their transports by my 
own. But when will he reti^m ! I shall shudder 
with apprehension until I behold him safe. 

Mr. A, What can giv«f rise to your terrors? TWs 
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ia Dot the season when thirst of glory might expose 
him to danger. 

Md* Ah ! mother, do you remember those dismal 
days when we could not take up the newspaper 
without trembling ? when we dreaded to see his 
name in every list of killed and wounded ? 

Afr.ii. At present therefore indulge the sweets ' 
of hope. The tranquillity of peace leaves us no 
subject of inquietude. 

Mr$*F» Ah ! sweet peace, many a mother, many 
a wife blesses its return. 

Tho, Ay, and many a gardener. Ah, if you had 
seen a little of the world, madam, as I have. You 
would not think that I served during the French war. ^ 
Yes, I served — in a garden. There came some of 
those mischievoua. hussars. In an hour's time not i 
a single hedge was l«fri4ftnding in our village. 
Then the statues in our^^parden, the Apollos, the Ju- 
piters, and the Mereoxys, those they ^m^;^ turned 
topsy-turvy. I should not have cared a strl^r-for 
them ; but my poor melons ! my fruit and plants ! it ' 
grieved me to the heart to see them demolished. 
And yet I was not the head gardener. Now that 
I am gardener in chief, only Uiink if that were to 
happen. I should throw myself head foremost in 
the draw-well. But come, a fig for those madcaps. 
It is a peace-time now ; huzza ! Come, Mr. Ascham, 
we'll go and settle this business. 

[Ex. Mr. A. and Tho, 

Mrs.F, Honest Thomas's cheerfulness has enli- 
rened me a little. I find myself now much more at 
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^ase. I feel nothing now but hope. Tes, Melissa, 
tx^ heart tells me, we shall soon see them once more. 

Mel. Alas ! mother, I rise every day, indulging 
this flattering idea, and every day it vanishes. 

Mrs.F. Our murmurs against heaven are always 
unjust. How did I execrate the cruel war, which 
snatched my husband from me ! Well, peace was 
made, he returned, covered with laurels, and admir- 
ed by his countrymen, whose commerce he protect* 
«d at sea. Shall we grudge another short absence 
in the service of hts country ? He will come home 
when his presence is most necessary for the educa- 
tion of his children. He will bring with him the 
person whom your choice and ours has destined to 
be your h nsband . Ah, my dear, how many women 
in the world envy our lot ! 

Me/. True, mother ; but, for my part, your kindness 
hitherto has rendered me so happy, that I cannot 
support the least alteration in my happiness. 

Mrt,F. Come to my arms, my dear child, and re- 
sume your natural gaiety, it becomes you so well. 
Do not let us poison, by an appearance of sorrow, 
the satisfaction which these good people enjoy, 
while they make us the witnesses of their exertions. 
Enter Matilda arid Arabella. 

Mai. \runmng to her mother.'] Mother, mother ! 
we are Winging you the good farmer Matthews. 

Ara. [foUoufing her.] Here he is, here he is I 
Enter Fanner Mattheics. 

He supports himself with a stick in one hand, and leans with' 
the other upon Constanttne. When he perceiTes Mis. Fn^ 
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poit| Im mtAeunns w double Ms pace and tottttv. Hm. Fr 
and Melissa adnmce towards bim. 

. Con. Lean heavier on my shoulder, sir ; yoQ 
won't hurt me. 

Mel. Softly, Mr. Matthews. 

Mrs. F. Take care you doa*t falL 

Matt. They came to collect my children/iDd aUthe 
young people of the hamlet. Is the commodore re' 
turned ? I should nerer forgiye myself if he were. 

Mrs.F. No, Mr. Matthews, we are expecting hlm« 

Matt. Ah, so much the better. Which way 
does he come ? tell me. I have a good head still, 
but my legs fail me. I should set out long before 
the rest, to be up with him at the same time. 

Mrs.F. How ! would you go to meet him, weak 
as you are ? 

Matt.[unih vivacity.'] Would I ? He has all'his life 
hastened to meet my necessities ; do you think then, 
madam, that I would sit still, and wait his coming? 
I would sooner be carried by my children. 

Mel. No, Mr.Matthews. I'm sure my fat.her would 
be angry if you exposed yourself to so much fatigue. 

Matt. Why, madam, it is for my own sake as 
well as his. The sight of him is necessary to me. 
He is like the sun that cheers my declining Hfe. 

Mrs.F. But, fViend Matthews, at your age 

Matt. My age is the cause why I have more obli- 
gations to him than the young ones. I have known 
the commodore, madam, longer than you have. 
Many a time have I set him riding upon this rerj 
stick* He was not so big as master Constantine here 
when he began to be my benefactor. I was poor 
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then, and he had no more than his pocket-money. 
Well, he found means to relieve me out of many dif- 
ficulties. It was in vain that I told him only half 
my distress. He could guess more than I could hide 
from him. As soon as he came to his estate, he made 
me a present of the cottage which I inhabit, and 
leased me some lands round about it, but on such 
favorable terms, that I soon got above the world. 
Thanks to his friendship, I have been able to bring 
up all my children, and to settle them in easy cir- 
cumstances ; and, as I have done this through his 
means, I count them as much his family as mine* 
and love them the better on that score. 

Mrs,F. You know that his friendship for you 
fitill continues. There are few of his letters in 
which he does not mention you. 

Matt, [ovetjayed,] Can it be! But I believe it, and 
it is no. more than he ought. For why ? he has 
done good to a great many of his tenants ; he has re- 
built their cottages when thrown down by storms, 
4ir burnt ; he has helped them in bad seasons ; he 
has forgiven them their rent. Let them bless him, 
let them love him, let them revere him i but t should 
be main vexed if I thought that, next to his family, 
any body loved him better than I do« I mean the 
same to you, madam ; and to you also, miss. 

The Children, [jumping uhout ^im.] And us 
too, Mr. Matthews ; don't you ? 

M€Ut> I must needs love you, my dear little ones, 
who are my benefactor's children. And yet some- 
limes you make me angry. 
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Mat. We make you angry ? 

tiatt. TeBtyoii sometimes make yoorselres to» 
uneasy about me. It looka aa if I were so old, so 
Tery old. 

Mat, O no, you are quite hearty st^L HoU, I 
will dress you up like a beau. There is my nose- 
gay ; I will stick it ki your buttoa-kole. ^ 

Arit. I hare a fine riband here. Give me yonr 
hat, and I will fix a cockade in it. 

Can. [standing on tiptoe to reach farmer Mat^ ^ 
tkeufs* ear.] The next time you come to the hall» 
rU have a g^asa of our best wine &r you. 

Matt. Sweet Iktle creatures I you axe all heart, 
like your father* Come and let me kiss you. — 
Madam* will you give me leave 

Mrs,F. Nay, it gives me the highest pleasure, j 
Nothing can be more agieeaUe to my eyes than to 
see my children in the arms of old age* It is the 
picture of innoc«ice and virtue* 

[Tha cfaUdran throfw themsel'ses into Matth«ws's mrms, who 

kisses them. Music is heaid. 

Matt, [starting up briskli^] What do I hear f 
Can it be the commodore ? 

Md. Would to heaven it were ? 

Mrs.F. No, farmer, it is the young folks of the 
hamlet, coming to amuse us with a rehearsal of 
their entertainment. 

Matt. Then Fll see it* I figured m these merry- 
makings formerly ; but now 1 can hardly hobble to \ 
keep in sight of them. Give me leave to place my-^ 
•elf at the foot of this tree. I planted this very tree 
when a child* We were then about the same agt ; 
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B.t present it is a good deal younger than I am. 

JM[rs.F. No, sir ; you shall sit down beside me. 

JUld. Yes, between us both. 

Jlfo^^ I, madam ? it is too great an honor. Be* 
fore all the folks too ! 

3trs,F, I hope the folks will learn by our example 

to respect age and honesty. . Come, farmer. 

£]BStb. Freejiort and IM^lissa lead him towards a neen bank, and 
make lum ait between them. Arabella and Matilda aettle 
his coat skirts, and Coostantine assists him to take a firm 
hold of his cane, in order to support himself. 

Matt. I wish my joy may let me live till I see 
tiie commodore. 

[The fooDg men and maidens enter on dilRreiit sides, and 
join in the middle. After walking in procession round the 
stage two and two, they file off before the bank, on which 
lbs. F. and the others are seated. 

RECITATIVE. 

BT A TOXTNa TILLAGES. 

Let the soft pipe's melodious swdl 
In liTely notes our jocund purpose tell ! 

Let the sprightly tabor sound, 
To welcome home the biave 
From periis of the distant waYe, 

Sale returned to F^reedom's ground. 

AIR. 

PXBST STBAISC, A VXLLAOB HAIDX2V. 

Full long the stem commands of war 
Hare sent our chiefs md warriors fiir 

From Fk^om*s plenteous shore $ 
liow white-robed peace has smoothed the maiD^ 
And homeward led the hardy train, 

To taste her joys once more. 

8VC0ND STRAIN, A HTrSlAKDMAR. 

Commerce and peace, with bloodless toil, 
Unite to cuU the wealthy spoil 
Of nature's bouodlesa reign ; 
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No mon tbe lily and tlie rose 
Shall marshal hosts of bannered foes, 
Bf land or on the main -•• 

• *^^ THiao araAiH, a village MAinsar. 
Oiir ships from port lo port shall sail, 
(While wealth descends in every gale,) 

And plough the ocean o'er, 
And free as air the wave shall be 
To waft the sailor home to me, 

With his brave oMnmodore. 

CHORUS. 
Welcome, thrice welcome, be the brave, 
FVom perils of the distant wave, 

Returned to FVeedom's gromid ! 
Let pipe and tabor's mingled swell. 
Our brave commander's welcome tell 

To listening hills anmnd. 

[The chorus being ended, the young men and maids join two 
and two, and walk back in procession round Mrs. Inreeport, 
&c. saluting her, and scattering flowers as they pass. 

Mrs,F. My dear friends, how your joy afiects 
me ! What would I give at this moment to share 
it with my worthy husband ! 

Mat, mother, if he was here ? Eh Jdr.Matthews ? 

Matt, I do believe I should forget my rheuma- 
tism, and dance for joy. 

[IGlitary music is heard. The curtain rises, and disoovQrs 
commodore Freeport and lieut. Boardham in Turkish dres- 
ses, but unmasked. Beside them stand BIr. Aaeham, Thom- 
as^ F^uiny, and Colin. The back part of the nxden is illo- 
mmated. Groups of peasants are seen mijed. with sailors. 
*nie' children are struck with astonishment. Constantine 
approaches first, looks steadfastly at the commodore, and, 

finally knowing him, he cries out— - 
O, it is my father ! 
Ara. and Mat. [following him,] It is ! it is ! 

[Mrs. FVeeport, Melissa, and Matthews, rise from the bank, 
end, hesitating a moment, run to commodore Fieepdrt and 
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Umt, Bonurdiuun, idiose Turkish btibits drop off, and show 
them in their naval onifbrm. Commodore Freeport spring! 
forward, and embraces Mrs. FVeeport and Melissa in turn. 

Mrs,R My dear husband ! 

Md. My father ! 

The Children, [puUing him by the tkirt>'\ O fa* 
ther ! O father ! it is our turn now. 

Com. I would I could embrace you all at once. 
Dear wife, and my dear little ones ! 

Mrs.F, We are too good for loving you, after 
the trick you hare played us. ^But wiience comes 
this disguise ? 

Com. [presenting lAeut B.] There, there is the 
gentleman that you are to scold for this whole ad- 
venture. I give him up to your vengeance. [lAeut^ 
B. Mointes Mrs. F. and Mdissa.] It. was a smart 
action of his that first put us in possession of these 
clothes ; so that he is the original cause of our 
frolic. I had a mind to show him to you in his 
eastern spoils. 

Ideut.B. I hope, every action of my future life 

will make me worthy of this lady's love. 

[He kisses Melissa's hand. 
Com, [turning toward MattkewsJ] But donH I 

see my old friend here ? 

[He approaches Matthews, and takes him by the hand. 

Matt. I could not speak, I was so intoxicated 
with Joy. Now I have seen you, my noble land- 
lord, I can die content. 

Com. No, my dear friend ! you shall live. This 
day shall make you younger, by ten years. [To 
Mrs. F.] My dear, I thank you for the distinction 
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which you have shawn him. There is not^ in all 
this country, an honester man, and our family will 
never have a more worthy friend. [He turns to- 
toards the other comUry people.] And you, my 
friends, my children, how rejoiced I am to see you 
once more ! I am fixed amongst you now jn-oha* 
bly for some years. Let us all study to render ' 
each other mutually happy. I shall look upon * 
your happiness as a proof of your g^titude. 

Country people. Long live our noble landlord ! * 
Long live our noble commodore ! 

Com. And you too, ,my friends, long may you 
live happy, and for that purpose let us be joyous. « 
I have received your entertainment, I will return 
you mine. We shall not want for refreshment 
Every thing is prepared. * 

Jlfr.il. We thought, madam, to surprise the 
commodore, but he is more alert than we are. 

Tho. I hope you will allow, sir, that nobody 
could be more discreet than L 

Col. Then what do you say of me, father ? 

Ma;l> O, you have found your tongue at last. 

Fanny. You may all say what you will, but I 
think mine has been the hardest part to-day ; for 
I have only this word to say, and am the last 
speaker of all. 

[A geoeral dance ; commodore I^epoit 'Joins in it with 
all his fiunily, to the sound of military music. After < 
the daaoe, ail a4]'oum to extensive ttibles in another 
jpart of the garden, which are spread with refreshmeoti 
of all sorts. 
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THE PAGE. 

A DRAMA, IN ONE ACT. 



OaAJU-OTSBS. 



KBI PKIIICS* 

MAS. DORFFSN. 

ELDER DORFFEN, OH Ensigflf ) j, ^^ 

TaUH»ER DORFFEK, a Pag€, j ^^' 

CAPTAIN ssREVHOFF, bef brothcf. 

MASTER OF THE ROTAL ACADEMY. 
ATTENDANT. 



u 



The 9tage repregents an anti'ckamber in the palace. 
Beyond appears a bedchamber with folding doorr 
open ; mthindde a camp-bed, at thefootofwkichy 
on a standi is a lamp lighted, and a watch. 

SCENE I. 

The Prince, in a moraiEg^ govm, Ifing upon a etmp-bed and cor* 
eied with a long cloak. The Page, asleq> in an ana-chair iib 
the anti-chamber. 

Prince, awaking. 

HIS is something like rest. This is the 

happiness of peace. One can now indulge 

sleep, without being aroused by the noise of 

arms. [Looks at his watch.] Two oVlock ? 

It must be later ! I hare slept move 

than two hours. Page ! Page ! 

27 VOL. n. 
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Page, [starting from his sleep, half awake, J 
and falling back again into the amKhair^l Eh ! 
who calls ? — ^I'm coming — ^presently. 

Prince. Is any one there ? What, no answer ? 

Page, [turning himsidf and yotontnj'.] O dear ! 
I was in such a fine sleep ! 

Prince. I hear somebody speak. Who's there ? 
[He turns the lamp, and sees the Page.'] Is it possi- 
ble ? What, that child here ? Should he watch by 
me, or I by him ? What could my people mean ? 

Page, [rising up, half asleep, and rubbing Ms 
eyes.] Sir ! 

Pri. Come, come, my little friend, awake. Tell 
me what o'clock it is by your watch ; mine has stopt. 

Page, [supporting himKlf on the arms of the 
^hair, and still half asleep.] Eh ? what, sir ? 

Prince, [smiling,] You are fost asleep. — ^What 
a comical little face I He would afford an excellent 
picture as he is now. — I bid you see what o'clock 
It is by your^watch. 

Page, [approaching slowly.] Watch, sir ? I 
beg your, highness' pardon ! I have none. 

Prince. You are dreaming still ; or have you 
really no watch ? 

Page. I never had one. 

Prince. Never ? How could your father send 
you hither without a thing so necessary, and in* 
deed the only thing for which, in your case, you 
Jbavi^ an absolute occasion ? 

Page. My father ? Ah, if he were alive ! 

Prince. You have no* father, then ? 
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Page, He died, sir, before I was bom. 

Prince, Poor child ! But your guardian, your 
mother should have taken ca ro ■ ■ 

Pa. My mother, sir ? Ah, does not your highness 
know it ? She lives very poorly indeed. What 
money she had she laid out upon me, but she had 
not enough to buy me a watch. My guardian said 
indeed that I should want one ; but {yavming\ 
lie has not given it to me yet. 

Prince, Who is your guardian ? 

Page, My uncle, sir. 

Pri, [Mfn^mg.l '^^^^ ^ good. But there are many 
ancles in the world ! What is your uncle's name ? 

Page, He is a captain in your highness' guards, 
and on duty to-day. 

PrifUie. You are right ; I recollect him. It was 
he who brought you to me. My little man, take 
this taper ; hold it fast. In that bed-room there, 
on that side, you will find two watch^ hanging by 
the glass. Bring me the dhe which you find on 
the right hand, and take care not to set the curtains 
on fire with the taper ! Make haste ! 

Page, Yes, sir. [Goes cuU 

Prince. What a sweet child ! what amiable 

simplicity ! Ah ! if there were- a man like this 

child for sincerity, and that mto my friend ! It is 

a pity he is so little ; he will never answer ; I must 

r send him back to his mother. 

\ Enter the Page^ wkh the light in one handy and 

I • the watch in the other. 

Page, It is five o'clock, sir. 



[ 
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Prince, I was not mistaken ; it will soon be 
light. [Taking ki§ toutch] But is this the one I 
sent you to bring ? Was this on the right. hand ? 

Page. Is not that it, sir 9 Indeed I thought it was. 

Prince. Well, my Uttle (Tiend, supposing it was^ 
if you had known yoor own interest, yon would 
have taken the other ; iar this, set round as it is 
with brilliants, cannot be f^per for a child to wear. 
Is it possible that coTetousness directed your 
choice ? or are you like those who lose every thing, 
by trying to gain too much ? 

Page, I do not know iriiat your highness means. 

Prince. I will explain myself more clearly* 
Can you tell the right hand from the left ? 

Page, [looking at each hand by tU!mi*'\ The 
right and left, sir. 

Prince. [patHngkimonthitbntldtr,'] Well, my 
little friend, perhaps you distinguish them as litde 
as good firom^vil. It is a pity that 3rou cannot pre- 
serve that happy ignol^nce ! Run and tell your 
uncle the captain, to come to me. [Exit Page,} 
How ingenuous ! how amiable a child ! An addi« 
tiooal reason for restoring him to his family. The 
court is the centre of corruption. I will noi suffer 
him to fall a victim Co it. Yes, I will send him 
home. But where nuist he go, if his mother is so 
indigent, as he says, and sot aUe to maintain him t 
I must inquire about it. Dereoboff caa give 
every information ^ich I desire. 

Enter Page. 

Page, My uncle, the captain, is comkig, sir. 



r 
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Prince* Well, what is the matter ? Yoa look 
quite heavy. Perhaps you would wish to have a 
little more sleep ? 

P(ige, Why yes» 8ir» a little. 

Friftce, If that is all, fix yourself again in your 
arm*chair. I have been a child myself, and know 
how agreeable rest is at your age. Go and seat 
yourself, I give you leave* 

[The Page sits in the arm-chair, and settles himself to sleep. 
I thought he would not need to be bid twice. 

Enter Captain Deretthoff. 

Capt D, Your highness 

Pri. Come in, captain. What do you think of 
the little messenger that I sent to you ? What use 
shall I make of him ? to attend in my chamber ? 

Capt.D. [shrugging his shoulders*] I confess, 
sir, he is rather little. 

Prince. Or to go on horseback on my business ? 

Capt.D. I should be afraid that he would never 
eome back. 

Prinu. Or to watch here at night ? 

Capt.D* [smiling.l Tea, provided your highness 
sleep. 

Prince^ What can I do then with this child ? 
nothing ; that is plain. So that, in bringing him 
hither, you probably did not intend that he should 
in his service be of use to me, but that I should be 
to him in his fortune. You told me, I recollect, that 
his mother was not able to bring him up ; is it 
true, that she is reduced to absolute indigence ? 
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Capt.D. \laying his hand on his breast.} Yes, 
I assure your highness, it is the exact truth. 

Prince* And by what misfortunes ? 

Capt.D, By this very last war, which has en- 
riched so many. It is true, her estate was some- 
what encumbered ; but at present it is taken wholly 
out of her hands. Every thing is pillaged, burnt, 
or utterly destroyed. Besides all this, she is envi- 
xoned with law-suits, which follow war as the plague 
does famine. Happily for her, her children are at 
present settled. The youngest is Page to your 
highness ; the eldest, Ensign in your highness' 
guards. As to the mother, she lives as she can. 

Prince. Wretchedly enough, no doubt. 

Capt.D, True, sir. She has retired to a cottage, 
where she lives quite alone and forsaken. I never 
go to see her. I am her brother, and could not 
bear 'the shocking sight of her distress. 

Prince. You her brother ? 

Cvpt.D. Yes, sir, unhappily. 

Prince, [with contempt.] Unhappily ! and you 
never go to see her ? I understand you, sir. Her 
distress would make you blush ; or, if it affected you, 
you think it would cost something to relieve her. 

[Oapt. Derenhoff appean confined. 

What is your sister's name ? 

Capt.D. Dorfien, sir. 

Prince, [musing.] Dorffen ? Had not I a major 
of that name in my troops ? 

Capt.D. Yes, sir. 
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Prince, Who was killed at the opening of the 
first campaign ? 

Capt.D, True, sir. He was father to the en- 
sign, and to this child ; a man of honor, and per- 
fectly hrave. He mounted a hreach with the 
cheerfulness of a person going to an entertainment. 
He had thci heart of a lion. 

Prince, Of a man, captain ; that is saying more* 
1 remember him well, and could wis h ' 

Capt,D, What would your highness wish ? 

Prince, To speak with his widow, 
- CaptD. Your highness can do that immediately. 
She is here. 

Prince, Is she here ? send for her ; let her 
come to me as soon as she rises. I desire to see 
her, and return her child to her. 

CaptD. Sir 

Prince. I forbid your mentioning it to her. 60. 

[Exit Capt.Df 

SCENE n. 

The Prince-^the Pag'e, aeleep.. 
Prince. Reduced to such a distressed situation 
by the war ? Dreadful scourge! how many femilietb 
has it plunged into misery ! Still however it is 
better that they should be made unhappy by the war 
than by me. It was necessity, and not choice, 
which made me take up arms. 

[He walks about aidiile, and stops before tbe Vwge*n chair. 
Amiable child ! how he sleeps at his ease ! It is 
innocence in the arms of sleep. He thinks himself 
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in the house of & friend, where he ought to be un- 
der no constraint. Feifectly in nature ! 

[VlaBtMabmtfgum. 
His mother ! But indeed I should not concern 
myaeir ranch for her, if she were like the cap- 
lain. I will put her to the proof, in order to know 
her ; and then — then it will be time enough to act 
[Ha leaaa orer (be back of Ih* nni-diui, uid, taekiDf it 
the Pige, pereeiRS s leUar hu^Bg out of bii pocket. 
But what is this ? a leUer ! 

((^KiM' it, and reads al die (wttoin, " Toot aBectiooaUi 
mother, C>lliarii>e Dnffiia." 

It ia front his mother. I will read it. I wish to 
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know her chavicter. She will not dissemble with 
ber own child. Let us see. [Beads.] 

' My dear son, 

* The difficulty, which you find in writing, has 
not, I see, hindered your complying with my re- 
quest ; and your letter is even longer than I could 
expeet« This willingness convinces me that you 
love me. I am sensiUe of it, and thank you sin* 
cerely for it. You tell me that you have been in- 
troduced to the prince ; that he has been so good 
as to approve of you ; that he is the best and mild- 
est of masters ; and that you love him very much 

already.' He looks at the Page.} What, my 

friend, have you writien thus to your mother ? I 
only do my duty then, in making you a return, and 
in seeking to give you proofs of my friendship. 

* You have reason to love him, my dear child ; 
for, without his generous assistance, what would 
be your lot in this world ? You have lost your 
&tber ! and although your mother be still living, 
you are not the less to be pitied. Fortune has put 
it out of my power to fulfil all my duty to you ; 
that is my greatest grief, and the most cruel of my 
distresses* Whilst I had only to think of myself, 
misfortunes could never aflfect me ; but when your 
image rises to my thoughts, my heart is ready to 
burst, and my tears never cease.' Much tender- 
ness, much sensibility appears here ; and if she be 
as excellent a woman as she is a tender mother,—* 

vol*, n, w 
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And why should she not be ? Sh# is, I have no 

doubt. * I cannot, my dear, lead you myself in 

the road to honor and fortune, as I could wish ; I 
am obliged to. remain here in solitude and retire- 
ment ; but I shall never cease to give you my ad- 
vice with all the earnestness of affection ; and, 
while my words can reach you, I shall constantly 
entreat you to follow the paths of honor and virtue. 
As a fresh proof of that obedience which you have 
hitherto shown me, I request you always to carry 

this letter about you.* [Looks at the Page,} Well, 

he has been obedient. ^ If ever you should be 

in danger of failing in your duty, or neglecting the 
advice which I gave you when I kissed you at 
parting, then, my dear son, reYnember this letter ; 
open it ; think of your mother, your unfortunate 
mother, who is only supported in her solitude by 

the hopes which she builds on you.' What, has 

he not a brother ?— * Think that she would die 
with grief were you to behave amiss; and that you 
yourself would stab the heart which loves you above 
all things upon earth.' — She sees his danger. She 
is right, for he is much escposed here. Ought she 

to have sent him hither ? * It is not suspicion, 

nor distrust, which makes me speak thus. Tour 
behavior never gave me cause for them. No, my 
dear child ; but your brother has made my tears 
flow ; you, I hope, will spare the feelings of your 
mother more than he has done.' So then the el- 
dest ? the ensign ? I must inform myself more of 
this. * You have always behaved with duty and 
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respect. I own it with tears of joy. Gro on, my 
dear child ; become an honest man, and your 
inother, be she ever so poor, ever so unhappy, will 

soon forget her misfortunes and distress.' Very 

well. I like this woman ; misfoctune exalts her 

sentiments, instead of depressing them. * You 

tell me, at the end of your letter, that your compan- 
ions have watches. I know that you should have 
one too ; but you break off there, and do not express 
even a wish for one. That reserve pleases me, and 
I am unhappy in not being able to reward it. You 
know, my dear, that I cannot, and therefore you 
will pardon me. Business of importance calls me 
to the capital ; I am going thither, and this journey 
will take from me what little money I have left. It 
is a necessary expense, and I cannot avoid it: But 
be assured that, in the end, I shall do every thing 
in my power to satisfy your wish. And should I 
even stint myself of every thing, I will never suf- 
fer my heart's best beloved to want encouragement 

to virtue. I hope soon to see you again, and am ' 

•—This woman is worthy of a better lot. I will 
keep this letter to show to my princess. But no, it 

18 Una child's treasure ; why deprive him of it ? — 
[Ha jaiM tlie letter into the Page's pocket again. 

With what tranquillity he still sleeps ! Heaven, 

they say, prepares the happiness of its children, 

while they sleep. Ho ! my little friend ! 

[He takes him by the hand. The Page awakes and looks at 
the Prince for aome time. 

Pe is a charming child, upon my life ! Come, my 
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little firieod, awake. It is broad day, and you cao- 
iiot sleep here any longer. Rise. 

PiLge. [firing Andy^ Yes, sir. 

Prtnce. You are half asleep stilL Here, go into 
my bed-room. [He goes t».] Put out the light, 
and shut the door. Now go to that place where 
you found the watch. Make haste ; not there, but 
this way. Here, straight on ; quick ; come back 
on the other side. Well, are you awake now ? 

Page, Heigho ! yes, sir. 

Prince, Tell me, for I look upon you as a dili- 
gent child, and even clever, can you write letters ? 

Page. yes, when I set about it. I have writ- 
ten two long ones already. 

Prince, These were to your mother, I suppose ? 

Page. Yes, sir, to my mother. 

Prince. Joy sparkles in your eyes, when I speak 
of her. [aiide,\ What affection they bear to each 
other even in poverty ! Is your mother very good ? 

Putge, [taking the princess hand bettoeen both his.} 
Ah, if you knew her ! 

Prince. I will know her, my little friend. 

Page. She is so good-natured, and so fond of 
me— 

Prince. I could wish her sons to be like her. 
They say your brother, the ensign, does not go on 
welL 

Page, [shaking his head.} Ah, my brother ! 

Prince, Yes, they say he causes your mother 
much trouble. Is that true ? 

Page. Ah, m !— but I was forbid to qpeti n^ 



lips about it. If his colonel knew— [wiYA an air 
€^f confidence,] that colonel is an ill-natured man. 

Prince. He shall know nothing of it, I promise 
you. Speak then ; *what has been the mutter ? 
-what has your brother done ? 

Page, A great many things. T don*t know my- 
self quite how it was. I only saw my mother was 
mighty angry abont it ; and to hide my brother's 
fault, gave away all she was worth in the world. 
[He goes near to the prince, aad speaks low. 
Only for that, she said, he would have been broken. 

Prince, Broken ? For whst ? 

Page, Sir, I cannot tell that* 

Prince, What, not to me ? 

Page, They would not let me know that. 

Prince, [laughing.] They were very right, I 
think. But as you have not a watch, I suppose in 
your letter you asked your mother to buy you one? 

Page, Only once— no more. 

Prince, 0, then she was angry with you ? 

Page, No, no, sir ; so far from that, she wrote 
to me that she would spare from the little money 
that she had, and buy me one. I am sorry that I 
spoke to her of it. She can hardly live, as it is. 
That grieves me very much. 

Prince, Sb it should. A good son should not 
be an expense to his mother. It is his duty on the 
contrary to seek all means of relieving her. As to 
the watch, if that were all, one might content you. 
[He takes out his purse,] Hold, my little friend ; 
here are ten guineas which I can spare. I will 
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make yoa a preaent of thetn. Oive me your liand. 

PcLge. \holding hit hand, whiht the Prince cauntt 
the numey.] Are they for me ? 

Prifice, Yes, certainly ; bat tell me, what do 
you think to do with this money ? 

Page. Could not I buy a watch with it ? 

Prince, Yes, and a very handsome one ; but, 
when we consider the matter, you have no absolute ' 
occasion for a watch. There are enough here. 

[While he speaks, the Page looks earnestly at him. 
If I weje in your place, I know very well what I 
would do. I would lay that money out better. 
However, just as ^ou please. I am going to 
dress. Stay here until I come back. 

Page, [calling h%m.'\ Sir ! 

Prince. Well, what do you want ? 

Page. My mother is in town. She returns 
this morning, and I could wish to take my leave of 
her. Will your highness give me leave ? 

Prince, No, my boy ; there is no occasion for that 
Your mother shall come to you for this time. You 
shall see her ; have a little patience. [Exit. 

SCENE ni. 

The Page^ alone. 
Page, She will come here ? I shall see her here ? 
what can be the reason of that ? No matter ; if she 
come and see me, that is enough. One, two, three, 

[Counts all the maaej. 
Twelve guineas to buy a watch ! . How happy am 
I ! I think I have it already in my hands ; I hear 
it click, and wind it up myself. But/ when the 
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Prince said that he knew very well what he would 
do if he were in my place ; what did he mean by 
that ? what would he do 1 he has watches in all 
liis rooms ; so he knows not what it is to want one. 
But he told me too» that a good son should relieve 
his mother. No doubt he was then thinking of 
jnine. Twelve guineas ! [Looks at them,] It is a 
great deal of money. If my. mother had them, 
they would be of great* service to her. 

[He pressea the money U> his breast with both his hands. 
Ah ! a watch ! a watch ! [lets his haJidsfalL] But 
then a mother too ! and so kind a mother ! Yester- 
day she was so dull, she looked so pale, and ill : 
I do believe that giving her this money would re<^ 
cover her at once. Shall I go without it for her 
sake ? [ With resolution.] But let her come soon, 
for I may change my mind. I have the watch at 
heart still! [Puts his Jinger on his lips»] Hist! 
Not a word ! somebody comes ! 

Enter Mrs. Dorffen and Captain Derenhoff. 

Page, [running to meet his mother.] Ah mother ! 

Mrs.D. [looks anxiously rounds iwt noticing the 
child,] I do not know, brother ; but I am uneasy ; 
what cap his highness want with me ? 

Capt.D, There ; look at that child. He is going 

to give him back to you. 

[She looks at the child with ooneem, who in the meantiine 

hangs on her quite jovfiUtj. 

In fact, it was nonsense to bring him here. What 
can the Prince do with him ? The other pages grow 
up, appear like men, and enter into the aijny. But 
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he \ynXh a iook of€(miempt] — he is suck a dimiiio- 
live creature, he wili never he good for any thing. 
The milk which you gave him was poisoned hy 
your griefs. He is a plant Uiat is spoilt at the 
root He will never have strength nor figure. 

Mrt.D. O, brother ! 

CapLD. In short, when you see the prince, say 
not a word to him of this child. It would be to no 
purpose. Rather solicit him in favor of the en^gft. 
He has some appearance at lea^ ; he is a oian. 

Mrs.D. In favor of the ensign ? 

Capt.D. Yes, he has sent for him. 

Mrs.D. You alarm me. Can he have learn t ■ ■ 

Capt.D, [coldly.'] It may be so ; nay, indeed it 

is probable. 

f Leaning upon his cane, and aha king hia head. 

What do you think would be the consequence if he 
knew that the puppy meant to decamp, and had 
taken up money ? and that it is only on my acconat, 
who settled the affair — [with wbemence.'] I tell 
you, and you will see it, I shall suffer for my own 
good-nature, and perhaps be put under arrest myself. 
I wish I had never concerned myself about your 

children. However, I never shall again 

[As he goes ofTgrambltog} he tarns back. 
No, I never shall as long as I live. [Exit. 

Page. My uncle is always in a bad humor. But 
let him talk on» mkother, never fear. 

Mrs.D. Be silent, child ; you do not know 

Page. O, I know more than he does. The 
prince is not what he cays. He never does harm 
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to any body. So far from that, look ! look here ! 

[Shews the twelv« goineas in bis hand. 

See all this — and it was he who gare it to me. 

Mrs.D. Can it be! The Prince I 

Page, He took it out of a lai^» krge purse, 
-which was full of gold,^ little before you came. 
Ah, if the prince chose, mother, if he chose-^O, he 
is rich, I promise yon. 

Mrs, J). But how was tfais ? I do not understand 
it. He must hare had some reason. 

Pag€. Certainly. His watch was stopped. He 

had been hunting all day yesterday, and forgot to 

wind it up ; and this mornin g 

[Qe nms te the bed-room, and opens the door 

There, mother ; there is the place where he lay. 
So he called me, and bid me look at my watch ; 

and as I had none 

Mrs.D. He gave you that money f 
Page. Yes, he gave it to me to buy one. [Show- 
ing the money again,] Twelve guineas, mother: 
Mrs.D. Look at me. Am I to believe you f 
Page. Indeed you may. But I am not in a 
hurry for a watch. I shall have one some time or 
other, [taking kis mother^s hand.] Take this 
money, mother. Put it into your puxae, 
Mrs.D. What, my dear ? How ?— ^<^ 
Page. I am sorry to see you always crying; Ah, 
mother, I wish that I had a great deal of money, 
then you should never cry any no^e, All^ yes, 
every farthing, you ^ould hav^ and wekoma. 
2B VOL. n« 
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Mrt.D. What, yoa would, my deer !• 

Page, How pleased 1 should be to see yon 
happy and contented ! 

Mrs.D. I am happy, my love. I would not 
give the happiness I feel at this moment for all 
your prince's gold. Ah, you do not know how the 
compassionate tenderness and a€ectkm of a sob 
impress the heart of an unfortunate mother. 

Page, [again taking kis mother's hand.] But 
you must take this money ? I beg you, my dear 
mother, not to refuse me. 

Mrs.D, Yes, my dear, I will take it. As othera 
may impose upon you, I shall take care to 

Page. To do what ? to buy me a watch ? 

Mrs.D. Why, if you remain with the prince, 
you will want one. 

Page. 0, no. The prince has watcher in every 
room. He told me himself, I should not want one. 

Mrs.D.BvLi what be has given you was to buy one. 

page. That, however, is what he told me. 
' Mrs.D. You are deceiving me, my dear ; and 
even your fondness for * your mother should not 
induce you to tell a story. 

Page. A story ? Then you do not believe me ? 
Now I wish that his highness were here ; I wish - 
he would come. ITuming round.] Ah, here he 
is himself. 

Enter the Prince. 

Page, [runnifg to meet him.] Is it not true, mr, 
that you gave me twelve guineas, to buy a watch ? 

Prince. Yes, my man. 
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Page, And did you not tell me afterwards that 
I should not want one ? 

■ 

Prince. Yes, that is also true. 
Page, [turning immediately towards his mother,] 
Well, mother, now ? 

Mrs.D, [confused,] Your highness will he so 
^ood as to excuse the simplicity of a child, who 
forgets the respect — ^ 

Prince, Excuse it, madam ? that simplicity de- 
lights me, and I could wish to find it in every one ; 
it is so agreeable to nature. Well; my man, your 
mother would not believe you then ? 

Page, No, sir. At first she would not believe me, 
and afterwards she would not accept the money. 

Prince, What do you say ? accept ? Why, 
have you thought so little of my present, as to give 
it away again ? I cannot suppose that. 

Page, [hesitmting,] Sir 

Prince, If I thought so, I should not be very 
ready to give you more. Come then, tell me the 
truth ; is it so 1 

Page, [pointing to Ms mother,] Ah, sir, my 
mother is so poor 1 

Prince, Good boy ! Have you given up the 
only object of your wishes, in order te relieve your 
mother ? it would be very hard indeed that you 
fihould lose a watch for so doing. [He takes out 
his oum.l There ! if I had but this single watch, 
I would give it to you to reward your afiection. 

Page. Ah, sir. But does it go ? 

Prinees Never fear ; it goes very welL 
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fl%e Rife iimft to his moiher, and shows the wteh. 

Prince. Come, my little friend, pat up your 
watch. And, since you haye made such good use 
of the little which I gave you, Igives kim his 
purse^ here, take this. There are a hundred 
guineas, instead of the first twelve. 

Page. Sir ! 

Prince. Do you hesitate I Here, take them. 

Page. What, the parse, sir, and all that is ? 

[going to return it.l Indeed it is too much. 

Prince, Yes, for yourself. But I give it to you 
that you may dispose of it. And who do you 
think wants it most ? 

Page, Who wants.it ? [Looks ai the Prince 
and his mother by turns.] There, mother, take it. 

Mrs. D. [coming towards the Prince^ Your 
highness 

Prince. Pray, madam, no acknowledgements. 
You will find this sum is very little, and I fear it 
may he of more harm to you than advantage. Bat^ 
[pointing to the Page] I need not tell you that this 
child is too weak and too little foi^ my service. At 
his age, children are hardly able to do much for 
others. In short, I hope you have no objection to 
take him back again. You are silent. 

Mrs.D. Your highness will excuse 

Prince. What ? 

Mrs.i^. I own, sir, I am wrong to blush for a 
poverty which f did not hring upon myself, and I 
may without disgrace ingenuously confess it to my 
sovereign. Yes, sir ; my circumstances are too 
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narrow to maintain and bring up my son. I have 
long looked forward to the futare with an anxioas 
eye ; and now my fears are real. I shall be the 
▼ictim of grief. If I must carry back with me into 
my sorrowful retreat of misery this child» which 
your highness returns to me, who is the only ob- 
ject of all my concern — this child, who is too young 
as yet — [endeavoring to restrain her tears] — to feel 
the loss of a father — Pardon a mother's weakness. 

Page. [sorrowfuUy taking the Princess hand,] 
Mother is crying, sir. 

Prince. Well ! supposing that you were to live 
with your mother ? 

Page. Your highness won't send me hcnne ? 

Prin. No? Do you think not ? This confidence, 
my little friend, pleases me. Madam, he may stay. 
And yet it would be a pity if his morals, his inno- 
cence — But, no. There is nothing to fear as yet. 

Mrs.D. His innocence, did your highness say ? 

Prince. There is no fear, madam. You would 
imagine, perhaps, that I would wish to recal my 
word. But do not be uneasy^ 

Mrs.D. Yet, might I take the liberty, without 
breaking through the respect which I owe your 
highness, to request you to explain your meaning. 

Prince. Madam, what I meant was this. I have 
for some time past been extremely dissatisfied with 
my pages. Their company and example might 
perhaps — ^Yet, aAer all, it is but a perhaps, and 
one may try 

Mrs.D. [eagerly seizing her son^s hand.} No, sir. 
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Prince. Ho ! As you please, madam. 

Mrs.D. My son's imiocence is too dear to 
me. I shudder at the dangers to which I was go* 
ing to expose him. 

Prince. But consider 

Mrs,D» I consider nothing ; I see my son in 
the midst of flames ; and, if I can hut save him, 
no matter, though he should he naked. 

Prince. But, without fortune, without ednca« 
tion, madam, what will become of him ? 

Mrs.D. Whatever it shall please heaven. I 
submit to the divine will. If he cannot . support 
his birth, let him go and labor in the fields, let him 
die in poverty, but retain his innocence. 

Prince. This is thinking nobly. Yes, madam, 
I perceive you deserve every thmg which 1 can 
possibly do for you. In what can I be of assist* 
ance to you ? Tell me how I can serve you. Only 
speak, you see a friend before you. 

Mrs.D. Ah, sir— - 

Prince. Tell me first what is your situation. 
How is your condition with regard to your estate ? 

Mrs.D. It will be absolutely impossible, sir, for 
me to save it 

Prince. Your debts then are considerable ? 
You are at law now, I am told. Do not your 
counsel give you any hopes ? 

Mrs.D. None, sir. One cause, concerning a 
small inheritance, should have been decided long 
ago in my favor. My title is indisputable. Bat 
interest and money are against it. Necessity 



brought me hither to town, in order to endeafor to 
compromise, but I could not succeed. 

Prince. So much the better. You- shall haye 
justice now, without making any sacrifice, I give 
you my word of honor ; and accept ' moreover a 
pension of a hundred a year. I hope that will put 
you above every necessity. 

Mrs.D. O, sir, so much goodness ! jSow shall I — 

Prince, I only discharge what I and the country 
owe to the memory of a man whose widow you 
are. I do for you no more than I would do for any 
one whose virtue I esteemed. Tell me, will 
you still hesitate to take back your child ? 

Mrs.D. Sir, could I so forget— 

Prince, And you, my little friend, would you 
like to go back wMi your mother ? 

Page, [playing wUh hit tDatch,'\ With my 
mother ? Yes, sir. 

Prince, And yet, now I know that you love 
me, would you not like as well to stay with me ? 

Page, Yes, sir, very well. 

Prince. Then, if that be so, were I to give you 
back to your mother, it would be sending you away 
from me ; and you have asked me so earnestly to 
keep you here. Besides, your mother has thrown 
you into my arms. [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 
Mrs, Dorffen and the Page, 

Mrs.D. [thromng herself into an arm-chair,] 
O blessed day ! 0, unexpected happiness ! 
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Page. Well, mother ; bow mast you be glad ! 

Mrs»D. [drawing kim to her affectiomUely,] O 
my son, my dear son ! 

Page, Bat you do mot rejoice. Tou ought to 
be merrier, mother. 

Mrs.D, Even my happiness makes me blush. 
It reproaches me for the little confidence I had in 
Providence* and for the sorrow which I felt when you 
came into the world. It was but a moment after I 
had heard of the loss of your father. I looked on 
you with pity, and lamented that ever you saw the 
light. Yet it was you, who were to relieve yoof 
unfortunate mother ! your young hands were to dry 
her tears ! Heavens ! what can I desire more ? 
Nothing, nothing, but to be sure of your brother's 
lot, and then my happiness would be complete. 

Page. My brother ! Why, mother, what of him J 

Mrs,D. If the prince knew what he has done — 

Page. And if he did, there would be nothing of 
it. You see how good and generous he is* 

Mrs.D. To us, my dear, who are not guilty of 
crime. 

Page. Besides, he promised he would not t/ejl^ 
and that the colonel should know- nothing of it. 

Mrs.D. [frightened.] What ? he promised you ! 

Page. Yes, indeed ; so you need not be afraid. 

Mrs.D. I am thunder-struck. You have told 
him then ? 

Page. Nay, hardly any thing. Ooly all I knew. 
And then he asked me concerning my brother's 



VeluLvior, and so I could not tell a fib. Tou know 
yoa bid me never to do that ? 

Mrs,D. But, my dear chil d 

P^age, Why are you uneasy, mother ? 

Mrs,D. Uneasy ? can you ask ? O, if the fmnce 
should inquire farther-^if he should be informed — 
you may ruin your mother and your brother ! yon 
may plunge us all in the deepest misery. 

Page. The deepest misery ? 

Mrs,D. Somebody comes-^[Sfo kissei and en- 
courages kimJ] Say not a word. Dry up your 
tears. They will only make the matter worse. 
Do not be uneasy. 

Enter the Prince, JoUowed hy Captain Jkrenhoff 

and Ensign Dorffm, 

Prince* Come in, gentlemen. You are ensign 
Dorfien, the son of that brave Major ? 

Ensign D, [hawing very low.] Tes, sir. 

Prince, That is a great recommendation wkii 
me. Tour father was a man of honor, and a brave 
officer. I have no doubt that his example rouses 
your emulation, aiid that you strive to make youj- 
self worthy of him. 

Ensign P. Sir, I only do my duty. 

Prince. That is doing every thing. The bravest 
man can do no more. There, sir, is your mother ; 
hex virtues, and the hopes that may be formed of 
this amiable child, have given me the most favor- 
able idea of your family ; and I therefore wished to 
see jou all assembled here* 

29 VOL, n« X 
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Emign D, [aiR bowing,] Your highness does 
me particular honor ! 

Prince. No more certainly than you deserye#' 

Ens.D. Your highness judges favoraUy of me« 

Primee. Beally, sir, I only want to he confirmed 
in the opinion which I am tempted to form of you 
at present, in order to make your fortune; and yet 
that air of freedom and confidence which hecomes 
you so well— - 

Entign D, Ah, sir ! 

Prince. Denotes, permit me to say, a hearU 
either very nohle, or very corrupt. The son of 
such parents cannot he suspected. Certainly not* 
Therefore, sir, what can we da to serve you ? A 
step higher would not advance you much in rank. 
What think you I 

EntignD. [rulAi$tghis hands.l No, certainly, sir. 

Prince. Now, if we were to pass over this step ? 
A company ! the rank of captain I It is the main 
ohjeet with you young gentlemen. But first 

[Tuming short round to Captain DerenhoC 
Sir, what is your opinion of your nephew ? 

Capt,D. [somewhat confused.] Mine, sit ? My 
opinion ? 

Prince, One would think it to be unfavorable. 

CaptD, No, sir, much the contrary ; I believt? 
that he has courage, and will be brave 

Prince, [looking with satisfaction at ensign 
Dorffen,] Aye ! is that true ? 

Capt.D. Besides, he has a promising figure. 

Prince, fie is a fine lad, I confess. But his be- 
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liavior, hi« morals 1 I am ashamed indeed to ask 
yon. about €^ch trifles. ' In short, what is his char- 
acter ? 

CapU D, fsmiHi^,] O, a little too airy, some- 
times petulant. Aftex all, sir, you know, that does 
not misbecome a poldier I 

Frirtce, I know ? Really that is something 
new to me. I want now, madam, only your testi- 
mony. What will you say of your son ? [After 
a pause.] Nothing ? 

Mrs.B, What should I say of him ? 

Prince. What you think. The truth. 

Mrs.D. But can I, sir ? If I have reason to 
praise him, would you wish me to 9o it in his 
presence ? Or should I speak to his prejudice be- 
fore the man who can make his fortune ? 

Prince, [smiling,] Exceileiit, madam. To the 
fondness of a mother you join the address of a 
woman. I cannot but admire you. [In a serious 
tone.] Sir, every one has his way. I have mine. 
When I mean to advance an officer, I begin by put- 
ting him under arrest What do you think of it ? 

Ensign D. [frigktentd.] Sir 

Prince. Yes, that is my manner. Give up 
your sword to the captain. An air of more mod- 
esty would have excused all. But this confidence, 
this undaunted tone — What can be expected from 
a person who, with your conscience, is master of 
such assurance ? Who ought to be sensible that he 
has deserved my displeasure ? Who knows how 
unworthily he has treated the best of mothers ? 
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and who, iievenhfcIe8s/^-««^Six» fet iuttk be eooliiied 
for a month. 1 will have Ho explanation upon jnrhat 
ia past, and thai oa your accoaat, madam, and on 
aoeoant of the manner in whi^h I camci- U9k posses- 
sion of ro J inibrmation ; but particuloriy because 
circumstaoces make me preaame thai his iault is 
of a weighty nalore. [ WM^ a teveftp and deter' 
mined aoiot.] Captain, if hereafter any thing should 
happen, I Aesire to be informed of it immediately ; 
you understand ? iinmedialely. I intend to ad- 
Tance this young roan ; and neither you, [io the 
captain,] nor [in a gender $9m\ you, madam, shaU 
induee me to alter my plan* Give him nothings 
not OTOB the smallest trifle, hf way of present. Uis 
pay may suffice him ; and let him learn to con- 
tract his expenses. [MMng a sign with his kandJ] 
Gk), sir» to your confinement. 

[The t vo ofiusers 90 o«L 

SCENE Y. 
The Prince^ Mrs. JDorffeny and Page. 

Prince. Madam, yoo seem dejected. 

Mrs.D. Sir, I am a. mother. 

Prince. But you are not one of those weak 
mothers, who^ to spare their children a slight mor- 
tification, choose not to correct them« 

Mrs. D. That would be a very false tender- 
ness. No, sir, I only fear that he may have for- 
ever lost his prince's favor. 

Prince. Do not be uneasy, madani. My design 
is merely to render him worUiy of the favors which 
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I intend to bestow upon iiim. His youth claims 
Boxam indulg^ce, thereTore I now excuse his ley- 
ities fluid indiscretion; but I shall not always do so 
in fiitui^. •* What 11^ one person brings back the 
lOTe of virtue along with repentance, will, in anoth- 
6X9 strftngtheft hi$ inclination to vice. In brief* 
make yourself easy, madam*. The young gentle- 
man will come to himsell^ and I shall projportion 
my faror to his improvement. [ Turning to . the 
Page.] As to this child, ^ you"* know my in* 
tentions ? 

Mrs,D. Whatever they are, sir, I rest assured 
that &ey will only aim to secure his hairiness. 
O, sir ! I never let a day pass without paying to 
your virtues the tribute of homage, but I now see 
how far it fell below them. 

Prince. What would you say, madam I You 
do not know me. My object is to give the state a 
worthy member, and myself a faithful servant ; 
and to raise up for my son a friend, who may one 
day be ready to sacrifice his life for him, as his 
fiiUier has done for me. « 

EtUer Attendant. 

Aiten. Please your highness, the master of tbo 
Royal Academy. 

Prince. Let him c<»ne in.*— I hope, madam» 
diat you need only be informed of my intentioos, 
to approve of them. 

Enter the Master rfthe Academy. 
Master, [bomng.] I attend, sir, in accordance 
with the orders of your highness. 
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Prtnoe. Your servaat, sir ; J am glad to see 
you. What do children of the first coadition, or 
for the highest attainments, pay at the Royal 
Academy ? 

Master. Of the first condition, sir ? That is as 
parents agree. 

Prince. Mention the terifis. 

Matter. Sixty pounds; sir. 

Prince. . Very welL I intend to send this child 
to you. And, as I intend to be in place of a father 
to him, I promise to do as much for him as the 
best gentlemen do for their children. But teil me, 
who has the care of attending to these young per* 
sons ? for that is the essential point. 

Master. The di&rent masters, sir. - 

Prince. Who are, I suppose, qualified for their 
employment ? But I do not know them. It is on 
you alone, sir, that I wish to depend. You have 
gained my confidence. Would you be so good as 
to take this child paci^cularly under your own 
care? 

Master. Sir, it is my duty. 

Prince. I do not mean to make it a task to 
you. Will iube agreeable ? 

Master. Sir, the fulfilment of my duty and ob- 
ligations are always agreeable to me. 

Prince. Very well. You may depend then pn 
my gratitude. 

[To the Page, as he takes him by the hand. 
Come hither, my man, do you see this gentleman ? 
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lie 18 mild and gaod-natured ; woald you like to go 
and live with him ? 

Page, [after lookiiig at the Master for a »w- 
ment.] Yes, sir. 

Prince. But observe* that you are to look upon 
this gentleman as your master, as your benefac- 
tor. You are to show him -the gteatett obedience, 
and the . most* dutiful respect ; and, if ever he 
have reason to complain of you 

Page, ' O, sir, he never shall. 

Prince. You have just seen that I can be as 
severe as I am gentle. .So that the smallest com- 
plaint 

Page, [bowing respectfully to the MasteT.'\ I 
hope, sir, you will never have reason to complain 
of me. 

Prince. How do you like this child ? 

Master. It is enough, sir, that I receive him 
from your hands, to render him always as dear to 
me as if be were my own son* 

Prince. Well then, he may go with you. You 
have no objection, madam ? 

Mrs.D. Heavens ! sir, objectit^n ? 

Prince. Go then, my dear ; and never quit the 
paths of virtue and honor. I have only to add, 
that you may always make yourself easy and con- 
tented ; you shall never want. But why so dull ? 

Page, [taking the Princess hand.] I wish your 
highness all happiness. 

Prince* And I wish you the same, my good 
little friend. God bless you, my dear.— —Now, 
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sir, yo^ may take him : — ^and you, madam, will 
please fo accompany this gentlemi^v &Qd see where 
ycmr son is to reside. » 

Mrs. JD. [throwing hertdf at the feet of tie 
Prt9i0e.] Cao I leave yoor highness without 
humbly— — 

Prince. What are you doing, madam ? I do 
not approve of this. 

Mrs.D. Permit me to— 

Prince, [raising her.] By no mean^. Rise, 
madam, I cannot suffer this in any one. 

Mrs.D. Well, I obey 3^r highness, and take 
my leave. [Lifting up her hands.] But I will 
bend before my Maker, and pray Him for ever to 
protect so generous a prince. 

Prince. Farewell, madam. I wish you happy. 
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